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FRED PATTON 


“THE KING OF BARITONES” 
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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND | 

EDUCATIONAL AwENCY. 

Cherch, Concert and School Positions Secured | 
MRS. BABCOCK 


Telephone, 2634 Circle, 


Carnegie Hall, New York 





J. H. DUVAL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Italian and French Opera, 


32 Metropolitan Opera House Building 
New Yor 


Studio: 


M. F, BURT SCHOOL, 


Pts *9 Singing, Ear-Training, Musical Stenogra 
eh. course in Public and Private School 
Re Special coaching for church trials, 


Address: Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place. 


ROSS DAVID, 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
Sherwood Studio Building, 58 West 
Phone Circle 2297. 


57th St. 


CARL M, ROEDER, 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technic—I nterpretation—Theory 
Normal Course for Teachers. 
607-608 ore ” Hall, New York, 


234 Orange N. J. 
Residence: 680 se Nienolas Ave. New York 


MME, ANITA RIO 
SOPRANO 
Vacancies for a Few Pupils 
182 Madison Ave. 

392 Murray Hill. 


MME, NIESSEN-STONE, 
MEZZO. CONTRALTO 


Phone: New York 


| Jordan, 


| 70 Carnegie Hall, 


Annie Friedberg, Mut be a New York | 


vow Studio: 
50 W. 67th St., N. Y. Tel, 


1405 Columbus 


MME. KATHRYN CARYLNA, 


Teacher of voice in Xl its branches, Defects | 
of tone production eradicated, 
French an station Lyric Diction. 
257 West 86th Stree New York 
Telephone, 5910 Schuyler, 


MAESTRO G. H. CASELOTTI 
VOCAL TEACHER 








Metropolitan Opera House Building, i425 Broad 


way, New York, 
Taylor Building, 44 Cannon St., Bridgeport, 
‘onn, 





HAZEL MOORE, 
SOPRANO 


For teaching periods address, 
Care of Musical Courier, 
437 Fifth Avenue 





FRANCIS ROGERS, 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 


144 East 62nd Street, New York, 
Telephone, 610 Plaza 





E. PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
826 Carnegie Hall, Tel. 1380 Circle 





JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
122 Carnegie Hall. 





FLORENCE E. GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST 
Recitals and Concerts 
Instruction, Leschetizky Method. 
137 West 69th St., New York, 
Telephone, Columbus 4873 


JACQUES L. GOTTLIEB 


Teacher of Violin, Ensemble, Conducting 
Gottlieb Institute of Music 
Conscientious instructors in all , ee 
the a and the amateur 


prof: 
y orus, 
136 East 7 Street New York City 
el. Rhinelander. 4345 
1339 Union Street 


Brooklyn, N. Y., Studio: 





Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 


Certified Leschetizky Exponent, ; 
Carnegie Hall Studios, 833-3 New York City 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 


| 120 Carnegie Hall, New York 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


| Address: 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING 
172 West 79th Street, New York 
Telephone, 7993 Schuyler 


MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 
Voice Expert—Coach—Repertoire 
Artists who have worked this season— Mar) 
Marie Morrisey, Jane Neilson and John 

Barnes Wells, 
Studios reopen September 19, 1921, 
New York, Tel, Circle 1472. 


| ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 

i Rei : ART OF SINGING 

The BOICE STUDIO of VOCAL ART | ‘ 

| 337 West 85th Street, New York 

Susan 5. Hoice, j Schuyler 6539 

Mus, Henay Smock Boice, Consulting Teacher. | 

Tel. Columbus 7140 | ee 
'HERBERT WILBUR GREENE, 

SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Director of Brookfield Summer Schoo! of Singing 
701 Carnegie Hall, New York City 


Phone: 


65 Central lark West 


WALTER L, BOGERT, 
ART OF SINGING 


25 Claremont Ave,, N. Y. Tel, 4834 Morningside 


GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI 
BARITONE 
Late of Metropolitan Opera Company 
will accept pupils 
668 West End Avenue, New York City 
Telephone Riverside 3469 


ROBINSON DUFF 
VOICE 
136 East 78th Street, ; 
Telephone Rhinelander 4468 


MRS. 


New York 


BENNO KANTROWITZ 
ACCOMPANIST AND COACH 
Teacher of Piano and Theory 

Broadway, Studio 68, New York 

Telephone 1274 Bryant 


MME, EDYTHE LE BERMUTH 
Formerly of Bruxelles, Belgium 
Expert Voice Placement 
Opera and Concert Repertoire 
62 West 84th Street, New York 
Tel. Schuyler 3822. 


1425 City 


Studio: 


ISABEL LEONARD, 
VOICE TEACHER AND COACH 
Specialist in 
Phonetics and merath 
502 Carnegie Hall, 
Telephone Circle 1350 


CARTER, 
CONDUCTOR 


ERNEST 
COMPOSER 


New 





Fast 69th Street, New York City 
Telephone Rhinelander 8623 


PROFESSOR LEOPOLD AUER 
indorses and praises very highly 
ALBERT GOLDENBERG’S 
VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 
Preparatory teacher to Professor Auer 
| 824 Carnegie Hall Tel. Circle 3467 
Application by mail 


MABEL PHIPPS BERGOLIO 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 
Tuesdays and Fridays at the Institute of 


Musical Art, 
Te-. Circle 1350 | 


WILLIAM THORNER, 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
209 West 79th Street, New York City | 


AMY GRANT 
Opera Recitals Aeolian 
Alternate Thursdays at 11 
Tuesdays in May at 3:30 
Amy Grant Studia of the Speakin 
78 West 55th Street, New Yor 
(Tel. 0457 Circle) 


Hall 





MILLIE RYAN | 
ART OF SINGING 
Perfect Tone Production and Repertoire 
Studio: 1730 Broadway, New York 
Telephone Circle 8675 


Voice 





 eeeieae A. BUZZI-PECCIA, 
VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 


Teacher of Alma Gluck, Sophie Braslau and 
Cecil Arden, 


33 West 67th St.. 





HELEN ETHEI. Studio: New York. 

MYER 
INSTRUCTION AND COACHING 
Teacher of Theo Karie. 


828-829 Carnegie Hall, Tel. Circle 1350 


EDMUND J, 





VOCAL 
CLARA NOVELLO DAVIES, 
“All Can Sing if They Know How to Breathe.” 
15 West 67th Street, New York City. 
Phone 2951 Columbus. 


ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 257 West 104th Street. 
Phone, 2859 Academy 


Proressorn ARTHUR FICKENSCHER 


Dean of Music—University of Virginia, 
Alternate Saturdavs 





|MR. FRANCIS STUART, 


} 


| singing, he has the ability to form great artists,” 


| 


| 








1425 , M itan O N.Y. 
ete de 2184, fathgate Mire ey, 
Phone, 3967 Fordham. 


56 West 68tu Srreetr : : New York City 
EDITH CRUZAN FICKENSCHER 


Concert Artist, Teacher of Voice. 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Pupil of Lamperti the Elder. 
“Being in Prull possession of my method of 


FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
43 West 46th Street, New York City. 





Francesco Lamperti. 


Carnegie Hall Studios, 1103-4, New York City 





MRS. ELIZABETH SCHAUP 
Soprano Soloist 
PIZZARELLO VOCAL METHOD 
Instruction 
Tuesdays—851 Carnegie Hall, 


WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 
Specialist in Sight Singing. 
(Formerly teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 


“A Maker of Readers”--No instrument used. 
Both class and individual instruction, 


Class courses begin Oct, Ist, Private any time. 
Carnegie Hall. Res. Phone, 6515W Flatbush. 


New York 





Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO 
Will receive a limited number of pupils. 
Residence: 34 Gramercy Park. 
hone, 3187 Gramercy New York City 


Freperick Riespere, A. A. G. O. 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 

Studied under Reinecke—Classics; Scharwenka 
—Style; Liszt—Technic. pi 
ment, New York School of Music 
Riverside Drive. - Be yin 3655. 
arranged to suit individual requirements. 
nga _— 408 West 150th St. Tel. 


r 
Per- 
Audu- 


CARL FIQUE Prawo 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE 


Dramatic Soprano 


FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn 


-* 





JOHN W. NICHOLS, 
Tenor, Vocal Instructor, Vassar College, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y 
University of Vermont Summer Session 
819-825 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Wednesdays and Saturdays 3467 Circle, 





Tel. 


HANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 
SOPRANO 


Concerts—Recitals—Inst: 
Studio: 607 West 137th b Street , = York 


Phone, Audubon 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 

| 1425 Met Opera House 

| Bldg.), N. Y., Wed ys and § d 

| All Mail to 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Cons. 


d tie 


4 











JESSIE FENNER HILL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broad- 
way, New York, Phone Bryant 1274. 








| DUDLEY BUCK, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


50 West 67th Street 


. New York 
Phone, Columbus 4984, 





FRANCES FOSTER 
Coach for Concert and Operatic Artistes 
Concert Accompanying 
334 West 84th Street, 
Telephone Schuyler 1049 


Studio: New York 


| 
| 





VINCENZO PORTANOVA 
VOCAL STUDIO 
240 West 73rd Street 


the. York 
Phone 8955 Columbus 


New 





MARIE MIKOVA 
Pianist—Instruction. 
Assistant to Wager Swayne 
308 East 72nd St. 


. » New York 
Telephone 8812 Rhinelander. 





DANIEL SULLIVAN, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
35 East Thirty-Eighth Street, New York City 





MME. MINNA KAUFMANN, 
Voice Teacher and Coach 
Lilli Lehmann Method 


Address: i Corel, 601-602 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 
os reopen September 5th. 





LAURA E, MORRILL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
148 West 72nd Street. 


Phone, 2118 Columbus, New York 





ADELE LEWING, 

PIANIST, COMPOSER AND COACH 
Authorized Teacher of the Leschetizky Method 
Residence Studio, 115 Hamilton Place 

Telephone, Audubon 960 
Downtown Studio .. Steinway Hall 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOICE CULTURE, 
230 E. 62d St. 
Complete musical education given to students 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 








VON DOENHOFF, ALBERT, 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York. 
Phone, Riverside 366 


DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist, 
Hine rere st. Ay “w teaching and con- 
certizi accept engagements 
and a ied number of pupils. 
Address: 155 West 122nd St., New York 
Phone, 4778 Morningside 
(In Summit, N. J., Mondays and Thursdays.) 








BRUNO HUHN, 
Singing lessons for 


Song and Oratorio Repertiore. 
249 West 80th Street, New York, N. Y. 


and ad 








FREDERIC WARREN, 
STUDIO OF SINGING 


Teacher of Mme, Olga ere 
370 Cenrrat. Park West New Yoar 
Telephone Riverside 136 














February 23, 1922 
VLADIMIR 


DUBINSKY 


Met. 
nein gay Y. 


Residence Stu 
547 W. 147th St., nN °Y. City 


MINNIE TRACEY 


ay el ——— Soprano 


sedemy, W. Melfliien St 
Ww. illen > 


GEORGE HAMLIN ‘fissa" 


Instruction in = Soe os and En lah, Diction 
November ist to 
York; fane Piel 


June ist . pak ny lst: 
Adirondack Mts., Fi “Sous 
MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
“A Voice of Quality.”—N. Y. Herald 
Address: 40 East S4th St., N. Y. Phone 8390 Stuyvesan? 
INSTRUCTION IN OBOE 


ALBERT MARSH 


342 West 15th St., New York Tel. Watkins 822 
Telephone mornings for appointment 


GUSTAVE L. {ectures on Bach, and on 


Art Principles in Music. 


Director of American 
FCKER Progressive Piano Schoo! 
110 Carnegie Hall, New York City 


COENRAAD V. BOS 


Accompanist--Coaching 





























Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE 


School of M 
ramamen: of MD's, Wabesh Ave., Chicago 


FUSON ETHEL WRIGHT 


Contralto 
Oratorio, Recital, Festival 


st. New York City 
S08 West Eee Colanteus. Bat 





THOMAS 
Tenors 





“Not all become Aq but everyone can 
be taught to > ang ant 


HAGGERTY-SNELL Vocal Muste 
FAY rosin 


Alexander Heineman: 
Phone, Academy 1374 





pe eacher to 
229 West ‘109th St., N. Y 


ocbyhe tS gran 


inslit ‘Bt. Chicago 
e. 3 04 
r 1904 Ains 


~ MISERENDINO 


VIOLINIST and TRASHED 
2128 ate ~ . New York City 
Tel 5981 Col 














MRS. E. WILLIS BACHELLER, 


VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPERTOIRE 


Studio: 180 Madison Avenue, New York 
Telephone, Murray Hill 699 





LESLEY © MARTIN 


STUDIO: BEL Sate es ar re 

W.tson, ndrew 

SINGERS Se"Stanley, Estelle Ward, Gertrude 

, John Vitara, Horace Dr, Eugene Walton 
ogges 


tion Weeks, and 


2 BAYERLEE 


Ane hiomcammen 


JULIUS STOCKHAUSEN 

A TEACHER OF 502 West 113th Street,N.Y. 
WORLD FAMOUS Telephone 7960 Cathedral 
ARTISTS Auditions by Appointment Only 


we WILD sexs 


Studio: 1203 Kimball Building . . 
INSTRUCTION 


PIANO, ORGAN 
Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 





ZZ>r 








A Natl, Song & Slogan 


lr,  §, WALTER K KREBS 
¢ @ tnstraction —, & 4 poe 
547 Riverside Drive, N. Y. C. 


Morningside 0787 


MUSICAL 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 


ae ee 
RALPH GOX 


:. BOMMEL “=== A. 


NN ‘Tel Audubon 1673 oF ren Waheles Ave 


MORTIMER WILSON 


Com poser-—Conductor 
651 West 169th Street 
Telephone 











New York 
Audubon 4440 





VITTORIO TREVISAN |, 


of Chicago Opera Association 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
428 Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 


cum HAMMANN |< 


PIANIST 
1716 Chestnut Street 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


OF SINGING 
384 Commneaelli aeating Ueutet. Mass. 





Philadelphia 








COURIER 
GRACE G. GARDNER 


BUROPB—NEW YORK 
Artist loge gy wrmuad 


ee oat ro asl Taree cad 
SOL ALBERTI 


Coach and Accompanist 
285 Fort Washington Ave., New York 
Phone 4560 Wadsworth 


SITTIG TRIO 


167 West 80th St., N. Y. City 
9520 


BETTY GRAY 


Mezzo Contralto 
—— P saad CONCERT ENGAGEMENTS 














ean a and 


“Fast That 





The. OF 


TGRASSE 53 
: WARFORD hy 





K SS Sh 


| 
u 
8 454 Deming Piace, Chicago 





CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 


T 
pF foo 
ew York, 


Organist and Director Brick 
Beth El Union 
412 Fifth Ave., 


JOIN HEIMEL 
Studio: 16F Becsnd: Avenue’ (near Sth Btreet) 


New York City Telephone Dry Dock 4070 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Pupils Accepted. 312 Riverside Drive. New York 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG ware 
654 West 113th Street 
Telephone 7639 Cathedral 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 


Mme. E. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher Olive Fremstad, Mme, Charlotte 
Macnnie, Locilie Marcel, Caroline Mibr-Hardy. 


VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St. Te. 6641 Columbus, New York 


RANSIER 


PIANO RECITALS 











New York 














For Western Bookings address 
517-18 First National Bank, Waterloo, Iowa 
Eastern Representative: 
Jean Wiswell, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





NEVADA REED 
VAN derVEER MILLER 
MEZZ0 CONTRALTO TENOR) 
ORATORIO, CONCERT, RECITALS 
514 West 114th Street 


HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 


Mme. Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 


=m 








Ee ee ee oe 





Sruneet anh Steinway ovat Gu 
Address: 144 East 150th Street, New Yogk City 


BONG 


. ae student's 
voles alte, ee 
I oe suggest to him to 


There is MADAME VALERI 





MADAME VALERI 
mo veles detest that can escape her notice and 


that cannot be co her abili tremolo 
on Bm oo bad yd has not ate so far 
as to cause looseness in the vocal chords.” 


381 West End Ave., entrance on 78th St, 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


& LUTIGER GANNON 




















one iii 

LYNNWOOD 

ARNAM - ‘ 
ye York th 





FLORENCE M. GRANDLAND 


PIANIST-COACH-ACCOMPANIST 
431 West 121et St., Apt. 34, Tel. Morningside 3388 
New York City 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


Management: Hite May Smith 
efferson Ave., Columbus, Ohio 





LAZAR. SAMOILOFF 
Bel Canto Sehto o Singing 


Endorsed by Ruff 
Chaliagiae by Ie, Raleg, ow 








Studio: 
Carnegie Hall, New York City. 





MARIE 


MORRISEY 


(CONTRALTO 
| ieee 


Addroas 
care Thee. A. Edison, inc. 
Orange, MN. J, 








S. WESLEY SEARS, 


St. James Church, 
22d and Walnut Sts, Philadelphis. 


ORGAN RECITALS INSTRUCTION 


JACOB FRANK 


CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
897 Livonia Avenue, Brooklyn, N, Y. 
Telephone, Glenmore 6082, 








Limhes cam 
St. 518 West Ilith Street 
Telephon: 


Katharioe HOFFMANN seen 


Home Address: St. Paul. 


: RU BANNI Soprano 


E 620 Spadina Avenue Toronto, Canada 


i LJUNGKVIST 


SWEDISH TENOR 
ARTHUR M. BURTON 











297 Henry St., Brooklyn, N.Y., Tel. Main 6728 
BARITONE 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 


191 E. 60th St. How York City 
Phone 9292 Rhinelander 
Planist, Accompanist 


user Wiederhold 


114 Morningside re a N.Y Tel 320 Morningside 


LAWRENCE SGHAUFFLER 


umber of pupils 


Fine Arts Building 





FRANCES DE VILLA 


BALL 


EDITH MILLIGAN 











accepted. 
t : New York 


¢ $860—Ex, 2 Ca Cathedral 





ame A. “BXiamanN 


Founder and Pres. Southland Singers, 
evenings, 110 ou Ae Voeal Instruction. 
. Tel. 1436 River, between 8 and 


ina ar w. 
10 


EDITH SILANCE-SMITH 


VOICE ah eer 


, Studio: New Monree Bl 
Di and Founder of The 





Misa € my M *itertelh 





MARY DAVIS 


MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
alee UE nee 
‘ouse 
ew York City hrs 


BIRDIGE BLYE ‘ra 


5424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


Direct 
Suite 40, Metr 








SERGEI 


KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 





Stadie: 212 w. S9th St., New York City, 5329 Cirel* 








t GILBERTE 


Out! 
cueERTES Sle Bong Success 


y T Sweet’ Out in the . 
a = * Sweet ry ney tee 
Hotel Astor, B’ way & Bra St. Tel. Bryant 2100 


‘FINNEGAN 


Soloist St. eswed ikaw N.Y, 
Personal address: 
Elmburst, L. 1, N.Y 








9 South 20th St., 








NATIONAL OPERA CLUB’OF AMERICA, lnc. 
MME. KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, Founder and President 
Announces tor Season 1921-1922 
A Series of Operalogues by HAVRAH (W. L.) HUBBARD. 


n at the wy 


of Tonene "Jan. 2 
“Love of Three Kings” a Fgh 
aldorf- 


Grand Ball 
Apply to President, 1730 Broadway, for all information. 


Astoria Hotel. 
Tel. Circle 681, 





4 eae ss COURIER Sicniatalae 25, 4922 


A. B. Chase Piano Co. ||| The Best Bargain is Quality— 








HE Conover is one of the few 








Upright and Grand Pianos geyhdpe onde 
Reproducing Player Pianos 





Offices: 9 East 45th Street - | * New York City 


Factory: Norwalk, Ohio 











Original Welte-Mignon 


CABINET REPRODUCING PLAYER 
for GRAND PIANOS and INTERIOR 
MECHANISMS in UPRIGHT PIANOS 


With a Great Library of Original Welte-Mignon Music Rolls 
Consisting of over 2,500 Records by the Greatest Pianists 


WELTE.MIGNON CORPORATION 


GEORGE W. GITTINS, President 


Office and Warerooms: 667 Fifth Avenue New York City 














RABBITS 





Music by Ch. Lagourgue for Voice ert Piano 
New York Pari 

G. Schirmer,Inc. H. Herelle Cie yawChern, 7, Ltd. 
at all music 

A. SINIGALLIANO 


Violinist and Teacher 
Studio: 814 West 72nd St.. New York City 
Phone 6941 River 


MINA DOLORES 


SOPRANO-TEACHER 
Studio: 20 South 16th Street - Philadelphia, Pa. 
3030 Diamond Street Philadelphia, Pa 


KARL KRUEGER 


CONDUCTOR 
IV Ploessigasse 6 Vienna, Austria 


6 ROSSI-DIEHL 


R Con pes pone Recitals 
T Studio: 125 W. 74th St. Phone Columbus 10025 
4 Residence phone, Glen Ridge 1347M. 


SARAH BARASCH 


Concert Pianist and Teacher 
1760 Washington Ave., Bronx, N.Y. prone Tremont $481 


¢MARGOLISami 


L. 4236 Broadway, Suite 38, New York City 


ELSA FISCHER 


STRING QUARTET 


Eles Fischer, Ist Violin Lucie Neidha: 
leabel Rausch, 2d Violin Carolyn Nedhectt, Ue 


Address 474 West 150th Street 
New York City 


MARY 
POTTER 
«+ Contralto :- 
Concert- Oratorio-Opera- Recitals 


135 W, 80th St., New York : 
Tel. 3786 Schayier Smee | 





paper 

the master wrote it ? 

That is the achievement of Century 
ertified Edition Sheet 
Masic — for 15c you can 








“ First Tarantelle,”’ 
Pig Marche de Con- 
“nt Puritani,’ * “The 




















MUSIC 


maker 


sity, is the best proof 
qualities and durability 


today nc is still — built by by its — 


q Its continued: ‘use in such institutions as the 


University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 


of its +e ae tone 








Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago = = 





MAKERS 








THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 





Agotian Hatt, New Yorx Ciry 
Manufacturers of the Supreme Reproducing Piano 
THE DUO-ART 











The Steinert Pianoforte 


The Exclusive Piano 


M. STEINERT & SONS, Steinert Hall, 162 Boylston St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 














EDMUND GRAM 


GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS 
and PLAYERS of ARTISTIC 
TONE QUALITY 


Manufactured in Milwaukee, VVis. 














MYRON W. WH WHITNEY 


Voice Teacher 


Tuesdays and Wednesdays, 14 Hast 48 Street, N. Y. 
Other days, 1784 I Street, N. W., Washington, D, 0. 


Mary Houghton Brown “Ptanisr 


Available for con fe po Ry oa 
hey ape October, 

Adorece: Weshiagton Weights Musica! Club. 27 W. 51th .. a Y, 

J. WARREN ae 


ERB” “07 |= 
FREDERICK SOUTH WICK | 10! 


CONCERT BARITONE and TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 611 Carnegie Hall, New York City 











HELEN 


ALLYN 


Soprano 
with Boston Society of Singers: 
late of leading European opera houses. 
620 ORCHESTRA BLDG, CHICAGO, ILL. 


MepoNcnny cia KUSSNER 


ERT 8 agg and wt I gee gy 7 ED 


of Leschetizky, 
163 West igi Sci? 7th ih Aree New York Cis City 
LOUIS BAKER PHILLIPS fit82on 
aecneidl 


Experience 
Hall, New Tolsstone, Rhersiee ttz0 we 

















A. PATRICOLO 


CONCERT PIANIST 
188rd Street, New York 
mnie. adsworth 2270 — 





DETROIT INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


GUY BEVIER WILLIAMS, Presidentj 


faltdicg ii'et de Teading members st the Detrst soutien, Bucket cuenten 


Bredents may register at any time. 
5405 to 6415 |Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 





“Strongest 
Faculty In the 
Middle West” 

70 Artist Teachers, | 
For catalogue, address H, B. Manville, Business Manager 





ae GRACE 
NORTHRUP 
Soprano 


601 W. 112th St. New York 
Telephone 3382 Cathedral 








H. VV. Maurer 


Specialist In VIOLIN aig a 


Residence — East 179th han Pan Pn J 


CONTRALTO 
pe Sone Wr 


WHITE <~ 





LYRIC LYRIC SOPRANO 


Concerts and Recitals 


Voice Building 
Tel. Circle 1350 
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PARIS OPERA DIRECTOR DENIES PRESS REPORTS 


THAT AMERICAN ARTISTS ARE NOT WANTED 


Sends Special Word to America, Through the Musical Courier's Correspondent, of His Interest in and Appreciation of 
American Talent, Mentioning the Appearances of Edith Mason and Charles Hackett and the Probable 
. Engagement of Florence Macbeth, Florence Easton and Rosa Ponselle, as Well as John McCormack 
—Declares Geraldine Farrar Was Offered Him by French Agent, and That He Is Great 
Admirer of the Prima Donna’s Art 


Paris, February 10, 1922-—The Paris newspapers have 
been devoting a great deal of space lately to a story the 
echoes of which, peculiarly enough, do not seem to have 
reached America by cable; it is to the effect that, imme- 
diately the fact was announced that Geraldine Farrar is 
not to sing at the Metropolitan Opera House next season, 
her services were offered to Jacques Rouché, the director 
of the Paris Opera, for the entire season of 1922-23, but 
that, asa punishment for the sympathy with Germany 
which she was alleged to have felt during the war, she was 
refused. Some of the articles in the Paris papers added 
that someone high in authority at the Opera had made 
the further statement that neither 
Miss Farrar nor any other American 
artist had sufficient talent to be of 
interest to the Opera. 

Your correspondent, knowing that 
the charge of pro-German activities 
made against Miss Farrar was ridicu- 
lous, and knowing also that there are 
many American operatic artists who 
compare more than favorably with 
anything the Paris Opera has to offer, 
immediately called upon M. Rouché, 
director of the Opera, and Louis 
Laloy, the general secretary, 1! was 
received with the utmost courtesy and 
both gentlemen thanked me for giv- 
ing them an opportunity to explain y 
to the American public through the fs 
Musicat Courter their real attitude 3 
in the matter and their policy as far 
as American artists are concerned. 

In regard to the Geraldine Farrar 
matter, M. Rouché stated that he has 
always been a great admirer of her 
art. Soon after the news of her 
withdrawal from the Metropolitan 
reached Paris she was offered to the 
Opera for the coming season by a 
French agent. Notwithstanding M. 
Rouché had no proof that the agent 
had any authorization to offer Miss — 
Farrar—dovbted, indeed, that he did 
have any, feeling that with the pres- 
ent condition of the money market, 
Miss Farrar would not be able to 
consider any salary that could be of- 
fered her in France—he gave serious 
consideration to the question, as he 
valued her art so highly. His final 
decision, however, was that in view 
of the fact that the Opera, the great- 
est musical institution of France, re- 
ceives a substantial subsidy from the 
government and that there is a strong 
impression throughout France, how- 
ever unjustly based, that Miss Far- 
rar’s sympathies were with the great- 
est of France’s enemies, it would be 
impolitic to consider an engagement 
for: her at the Opera. 


AMERICAN Artists WELCOME. 


But as for the statement that “no 
American artist has sufficient talent 
to be of interest to the Opera,” M. 
Rouché denied that he or any one else 
in authority had ever made it or even 
thought it, and the general secretary, 
M. Laloy, furnished convincing proofs 
that such was the case. He cited the 
case of Edith Mason, now of the 
Chicago Opera, who has appeared at 
the Opera several times and pleased 
the management, press and public so 
much that she will always be welcome 
whenever she wishes to return as 

st: Another American artist, 
Charies Hackett, the tenor, is already announced for a gala 
performance at an early date. Negotiations are under way 
with John McCormack—who is reckoned an American by 
the French authorities—for some special appearances, Fur- 
ther, the management has under consideration a number of 
American women artists for appearances as guests, among 
them such well known operatic leaders as Florence Mac- 
beth, Florence Easton and Rosa Ponselle. : 

M. Laloy said that, far from not being willing to con- 
sider American artists, the management is very much 
interested in them. Whenever a French artist of unusual 
ability makes a reputation at the Opera, he or she is sought 
by one company or another in America or some other 
foreign country and, of course, accept the substantial 
offer made—more than the Opera can afford to pay; the 
consequence is that the Opera management must constantly 
be on the lookout for new material and America offers 
some of the best of that among its young artists. Mr. 
Gatti-Casazza and Mr. Ziegler of the Metropolitan never 
visit Paris without being consulted by M. Rouché in regard 
to promising American talent. 

thing that must be impressed upon the American 
who wishes to come here, however, is the fact that every- 
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thing is sung in French at the Opera and the Opera- 
Comique, another state institution, and that good French 
pronunciation and enunciation are absolutely necessary if 
the artist is to be considered for an engagement; possess- 
ing that, the American artist of real talent is certainly wel- 
come at the Opera under the liberal-minded and artistic 
direction of M, Rouché. THeEoporRE BAvER. 


Young Resigns from Elwyn Bureau 


Oliver O. Young, who has been director of the Elwyn 
Musical Bureau of Portland, Ore., for the last two and one- 










WILLIAM WADE HINSHAW 


the basso, formerly of the Metropolitan Opera Company, who withdrew from an active musical 
career several years ago to devote himself to the promotion of opera in English. He was the 
founder and is still the president of the Society of American Singers, which has given New 
York such brilliant revivals of Mozart and of the Gilbert and Sullivan series. 
Mr. Hinshaw has had his own company on the road for twenty weeks in Mozart's “The Im- 
presario,” and next year will have this company out again and another playing “Cosi fan 
There is a great deal of talk about “opera in English,” but no one has done, and is 
doing so much to make it actual on a practical basis as William Wade Hinshaw. 
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half years, has resigned that position to re-enter school 
work, effective today. Two and a half years ago Mr. 
Young, who then was principal of the Boise, Idaho, high 
school, came to direct the Elwyn bureau and has been in that 
position until now. He elects to go back to his life long 
profession, school work. 

Mr. Ellison’s partner, C. H. White, formerly of Boise, 
Idaho, has decided to become a resident of Portland and 
has purchased a home at Mount Tabor. Mr. Ellison, for 
the present, will assume the vacant position as head of the 
Elwyn Musical Bureau. Mr. Young will continue to make 
his home in this city. 


Moszkowski Received Substantial Sum 


The gross receipts of the Moszkowski Testimonial Con- 
cert, held at Carnegie Hall on December 21, 1921, were 
$15,614.20 and the total expenses $2,339.11, leaving a net 
balance of $13,275.09, of which $500 has been sent directly 
to Moszkowski and $6,210 has been transferred to the man- 
ager of the Paris branch of the National City Bank of New 
York, with instructions to use this part of oceeds for 
the personal comfort and needs of Moszkowski, For the 


resent the remainder of the sum raised will be kept in 
New York. In making disbursements, the manager of the 
Paris branch will be advised by a small committee com- 
posed of Blair Fairchild, Isidor Philippe and Mme Amirian, 
all friends of Moszkowski and residing in Paris; and for 
larger expenditures by the American committee: Mrs. 
Charles L. Mitchell, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Harold Bauer and 
Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Schelling. 

The substantial response of the public was very gratify- 
ing to the concert-givers, and the sum realized should 
suffice to support Moszkowski the balance of his life. 


PFITZNER’S NEW CANTATA 
THE FIRST UNEQUIVOCAL 
SUCCESS OF BERLIN SEASON 


Friends and Opp ts of Comp Unite in High Praise 
of Remarkable Work—A Fine Performance as Climax 
of “Pfitzner Week” 

Berlin, January 28, 1922.—One name is on the lips of all 
musicians in Berlin today: that of Hans Pfitzner. Not be- 
cause this is the end of the “Pfitzner Week,” arranged and 
launched with the greatest possible bid 
for public interest; not because all the 
agencies of publicity were mobilized 
in the interest of this much-praised 
but still more neglected composer (for, 
to tell the truth, the success of the 
Pfitzner Festival was not commensu- 
rate with the effort spent upon it), but 
becayse, to the utter surprise of even 
his warmest admirers, he carried off 
on the last day of the festival a de- 
cisive and unreserved popular success, 
and that with a composition which 
makes no concession to the fashion nor 
tendencies of the time, namely a 
romantic cantata entitled “Von 

Deutscher Seele.” 

Pfitzner’s idealism has, especially 
since the war, become a fetish with a 
certain section of the German public. 
By virtue of his avowed anti-modern- 
ism, his somewhat noisy adherence to 
the “good old Teutonic virtues,” his 
ostentatious upholding of traditions in 
danger of destruction by impotent 
iconoclasts and adulteration by un- 
Teutonic elements, he has become a 
more or less willing martyr and ban- 
ner-hero of the reactionary elements 
in music and—in politics. Thus it has 
come to pass that Pfitzner has been 
as systematically deprecated by one 
party as he has been overpraised by 
the other. In general, it has become 
the fashion to praise his “Gesinnung,” 
his artistic conscience and his ethics, 
even when his music was considered 
tiresome. 

And now, with one stroke, Pfitzner 
has destroyed the opposition and has 
won the universal admiration, and 
even love, of the whole of musical ~ 
Germany; not by compromising his 
“ethics,” but by finding at last the 
proper vehicle for his principles and 
his somewhat difficile art. With one 
stroke he has justified his self-as 
sumed role of the “last romantic” 
and legitimate heir of Schubert and 
Schumann and Brahms. His success, 
in the circumstances, is nothing short 
of sensational, inappropriate as the 
term may be in connection with so 
ascetic and reticent a personality as 
that of Pfitzner. 

The outstanding virtue of Pfitzner’s 
music is its absolute individuality ; its 
almost complete emancipation from 
Wagner (whose disciple Pfitzner was 
in his earlier works) on the one hand, 
and its absolute freedom from every 
recognizable “movement” or “ism” on 
the other. Its harmony, modern and 
even daring as it is, is firmly rooted 
in the major and minor duality of the 
German classics, but it modulates with 
such utter freedom that the restraint of this adherence is 
never felt. Yet the predominant character is diatonic 
rather than chromatic. Because of this inherent key-feeling, 
the simple, typically German, melodic fragments which con- 
stitute some of the emotional climaxes do not produce such 
drastic contrasts as in Strauss. And, it must be added, 
they are free from the banality and commonness that mar 
Strauss’ invention. 

If one looks for “influences” in this latest Pfitzner phase 
one must go far back in the history of music (which is al- 
ways a good sign) ; his polyphony is that of Bach or even 
Palestrina illuminated by the warming rays of romanticism, 
It is all a profoundly personal expression of an outspoken 
individuality. 
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This season 


A New Kino or “Cantata.” 


The form of this altogether remarkable work--a “can- 
tata,” or “song piece” in the widest and most elastic sense— 
is almost unprecedented in its casualness, its rhapsodic free- 
dom. Its literary basis is a purely personal selection of 
— and mottoes from the works of Eichendorff, to whom 

fitzner feels a spiritual kinship. It is a sequence of lyri¢ 
sentiments alternating with bits of homely wisdom and 
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ethical avowals. These verses are allotted now to soloists, 
singly or in ensemble, now to the chorus, The German 
‘Lied,”-—though composed—is the basic form; and _ the 
several Lieder are connected by orchestral interludes which 
exhaust the emotional content of the preceding one and 
prepare the atmosphere for the next. 

The first part, entitled “Man and Nature,” is followed by 
a second, “Life and Song,” still more artibrary in its con- 
struction but no less beautiful. The only extensive orchestral 
section in this is called “Resignation,” inspired by the pre- 
ceding poem. The second, greater half is a “song section” 
in which some typical Eichendorffian visions—an old garden, 
a nun and an enamoured knight, a soldier returning from 
the war—alternate with epigrammatic stanzas, ending in a 
climactic epilogue of idealism and hope. 

Music Taxes Text 1n Tow. 

The essential novelty is that the musical concert is de- 
cisive and that the text is secondary. It is as a spokesman of 
the older Germany, the “land of the poets and thinkers,” 
that Pfitzner wants to be heard, and in this he succeeds, with 
all the virtues and faults of his race. Ascetic, protestant, 
uncompromising, neglectful of outer appearance—of effect— 
for the sake of an inner truth and sincerity; ashamed almost 
of his own accomplishment, sacrificing nothing to sound, 
he sows the road to himself with obstacles of every sort. 
If at last he succeeds in reaching his audience (or letting 
it reach him), his success is all the more significant. It 
seems to me that this “cantata” of Pfitzner marks an epoch 
in German music; it will be produced in every German 
city and town, and it will arouse the same genuine enthusiasm 
as it did in Berlin, and despite its title it will doubtless be 
heard in other countries. 

A Fine PerrorMance. 

The Berlin performance of this difficult work, tasting 
two hours, was beyond all praise. Conducted by Selmar 
Meyrowitz, its difficulties were not even apparant (Pfitzner’s 





HANS PFITZNER 
Latest photo of the German composer whose romantic can- 
tata has been the greatest success of the Berlin season 
thus far. 


music sounds considerably easier than it is!). The Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra and the fine Kittel Chorus (excellently 
trained by its conductor, Bruno Kittel) were equal to their 
tasks. Of the soloists, Mme, Bertha Kiurina, of Vienna, 
and Marie Olszewska, of Hamburg, were a revelation to 
Berlin, Rarely have I heard two such beautiful voices, with 
flawless production, blend so perfectly. Tenor Krauss, from 
Munich, and Basso Fischer, of Berlin, if not of such stun- 
ning brilliance as their female colleagues, were, like them, 
ideal interpreters of the Eichondorff lyrics. The orchestral 
apparatus is, of course, very large. It is supported by the 
organ, which unlike the usual organ part, does not serve 
merely to thicken the orchestra, but takes account of the 
peculiar qualities of the instrument in blending and con- 
trasting with the orchestra. Two performances of the work 
were given and both times the hall was entirely filled. The 
ovations tendered the composer at the end took the character 
of a popular homage. Altogether no event of the present 
season can compare with this in importance and significance. 
Prirznek Conpucts Two or His Operas. 


Pfitzner’s success in this work—his opus 28 (a remarkably 
low number for a man of fifty-two)—was, of course, not 
wholly unprepared. All of his operas, from “Der arme 
Heinrich” to “Christelflein,” in fact were partial successes, 
and “Palestrina” is in Germany regarded as a complete 
ene, In does, indeed, partake of the exalted qualities of 
Piitzner’s latest work, and it comprises pages of quite ex- 
traordinary beauty. But it has m the opinion of the 
present writer that Pfitzner is, at heart, a stranger to the 
stage, and that his inward-looking nature is hostile to real 
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dramatic expression. His “idealism,” when translated to 
opera, becomes maudlin, and his attempt at Wagnerian drama 
cheaply theatrical, Thus his incontestably pure intentions 
are obscured, and the poignant beauty of such things as the 
beginning and end of the first act of “Palestrina” largely 
wasted. 

These opinions were only confirmed by the two opera 
performances of the “Pfitzner week.” The composer con- 
ducted both, getting excellent effects from the orchestra 
and chorus in “Palestrina,” and from the classic orchestra 
(no trumpets or trombones) in “Christelflein.” In the latter 
the simple melodiousness of the music atoned, more than 
at the first hearing, for the childish sentimentality of the 
text. The singers were barely satisfactory on both nights. 

Cuamsper Music, Too—anp SoncGs. 

Between them an evening of Pfitzner’s chamber music was 
arranged by the “Anbruch” society, at which the composer 
figured as pianist with Boris Kroyt, violinist, and Ewel 
Stegman, cellist, and co-adjutors, The impressions gathered 
here were uneven; movements of great expressive power 
and superior workmanship alternated with blatantly ordinary 
or trivial ones. A violin sonata, op. 27, maintains the higher 
qualities especially in the two middle movements; the string 
quartet, op. 13, is remarkable for a fine slow movement 
(Pfitzner is the very opposite of a “brio” man, as someone 
called Strusss). An immature trio, op. 8, suffered from a 
rough and unfinished performance. Cesar SAERCHINGER. 


Many College Glee Clubs to Compete Vocally 

The increasing interest in the Intercollegiate Glee Club 
contest to be held in Carnegie Hall March 4 is evidenced 
by the fact that the president already has received application 
for admission from glee clubs representing Bowdoin Col- 
lege, Carnegie Institute of Technology, University of Mich- 
igan, Institute of Technology, Lafayette College, Cornell 
University, Stanford University, Tulane University, of 
Louisiana; Union College and Wabash College. It is an- 
ticipated that these contests will soon have to be section- 
alized geographically in order to give all of the colleges an 
opportunity to compete who desire to do so, The glee clubs 
already entered in the contest on March 4 are from Har- 
vard, Yale, Amherst, Dartmouth, Columbia, New York 
University, Princeton, University of Pennsylvania, Penn 
State and Wesleyan. The University Glee Club of New 
York City has furnished a new challenge cup which must 
be won three times before it becomes the permanent property 
of the winner. 


Rene Benedette Makes New York Debut 


On February 13 Rene Benedette, violinist, gave his first 
New York recital. This young artist was born in Toulon, 
France, of French-Italian parents. His musical training 
was received at the Conservatory in Paris under Edouard 
Nadaud. He won the first prize there in 1918. His debut 
was made in Paris at the age of eleven, when he played 
with the Colonne Orchestra under Pierne. There was con- 
siderable interest in his recital here. It is understood that 
a tour is being arranged for him for next season. 


Boghetti Artist Scores in Recital 


Marian Anderson, an artist pupil of Giuseppe Boghetti, 
was exceedingly well received when she appeared recently 
in Baltimore. In reviewing the recital the dailies men- 
tioned the fact that Miss Anderson sings with no apparent 
effort and also spoke of her remarkable range, stating 
that from the exceedingly low organ-like tones of her lower 
register, she rises to the topmost notes of a lyric soprano. 


Fisher-Hinckle Wedding 


On February 14 William Arms Fisher, well known com- 
poser and head of the editorial staff of the Oliver Ditson 
Com , and Emma Roderick Hinckle, vice-president of 
the National Federation of Music Clubs, and interested in 
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many other cultural movements in the United States, were 
married at the Hotel Vanderbilt, New York. After a 
honeymoon trip of a month Mr. and Mrs. Fisher will be at 
home at their residence, 5a Arlington street, Boston. 


Metropolitan Premiere of “Loreley” 

On Saturday afternoon, March 4, New York will see 
the first performance in the Metropolitan Opera House 
of the romantic-fantastic opera in three acts, “Loreley,” 
libretto A. Zanardini and C. D’Ormeville, music by 
Alfredo Catalani. The cast will be as follows: Loreley, 
Claudia Muzio; Anna, Marie Sundelius; Walter, Benia- 
mino Gigli; Hermann, Giuseppe Danise; Rudolfo, Jose 
Mardones. The opera will be conducted by Roberto Mo- 
ranzoni, 


To Mr. and Mrs. Morisson a Son 


Congratulations are being received by Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles L. Morisson on the birth of a son on January 28 
at the Lenox Hill Hospital. Mrs. Morisson, who is known 
professionally as Gladice Morisson, has made many friends 
in this country since her arrival here from France a few 
years ago and her return to the concert stage, where she 
is well known as an interpreter of modern French music, 
will be eagerly awaited. 


Offers Debuts for Young Artists 


Albert Sonberg, who appears to be in charge of the Mu- 
sical Bureau of the Cultural Federation, with headquarters 
at 225 West Broadway, announces that it will find op- 
portunities for worthy young artists to make debuts without 
expense to themselves, except for the actual printing. The 
Federation recitals are held in the halls of the city high 
schools. Further particulars can be had by writing to Mr. 
Sonberg direct. 


Patterson Engaged for Selinsgrove 


The latest engagement for Idelle Patterson is at Selins- 
grove, Pa., where she will appear on March 30 in recital 
for the Ladies’ Choral Club of Susquehanna University. 
On February 12, Miss Patterson anal a success in Boston 
when she sang for the Boston Athletic Club. On March 
23, she will give her annual New York recital, this season 
at Aeolian Hall, 


Lucchese in Concert Next Season 


Josephine Lucchese, the young coloratura soprano, who 
has been an outstanding feature of the season with the San 
Carlo Opera Company, will devote next season to concert 


‘appearances only. She will make a tour of Texas, her 


native State, in November, and is already booked for re- 
citals in San Antonio, Fort Worth and Denton. 


Max Jacobs No Longer a Bachelor 


Max Jacobs, the well known violinist, teacher and con- 
ductor, was quietly married on January 30 in New York to 
Mile. Therese Reynaud, of Lyons, France. Mrs. Jacobs 
has been in this country for some time and has attained 
enviable success as a designer of costumes for successful 
musical comedies. 


Namara Announced for New York “Thais” 


Marguerite Namara, soprano of the Chicago Opera, who 
recently sang “Thais” successfully with that organization 
in its home city, has been announced to repeat her per- 
formance in this same leading role for the first time in 
New York at the Manhattan Opera House on February 24 


Larsen Moves Studios 


Rudolf Larsen has moved his studios to 403 Carnegie 
all. 





INTERNATIONAL TOURS LTD. OFFERS NEW OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR ARTISTS IN AUSTRALIA AND IN NEW ZEALAND 


Announcement was recently made of the organization of 
a new concert management to operate in Australia, under 
the name of International Tours Limited, which will have 
broader scope than any similar concern in the Far East. 
The organization is headed by no less a personage than 
William Percy McElhone, Lord Mayor of Sydney. Other 
members of the directorate are Alfred Edward (superin- 
tendent of traffic), H. G. Musgrove, L. M. Turner, E. E. 
Brooks, F. E. McElhone (solicitor), and Frederic Ship- 
man (manager), who is now in New York for the purpose 
of making arrangements with artists of the highest class 
for Australian tours. 

Mr. Shipman comes armed with letters from the Lord 
Mayor and the Superintendent of Traffic as follows: 

Lord Mayor’s Room, Town Hall, Sydney, 
January 1, 1922. 
Mr. Frederic Shipman, Hotel Australia, Sydney. 
Dear Mr. Surpman: 

I take pleasure in wishing you bon voyage and Godspeed on 
our mission to secure some of the world’s foremost musical artists 
or a visit to Australia, 

In my official capacity of Lord Mayor of this city I desire to 
assure you of my heartiest co-operation, for I fully realize the 
benefit that will accrue to Australia in general and to Sydney in 
particular as a result of the visit of watt toned musical artists. 

This city has almost reached the million-citizen standard, and is 
now the fourth largest city in the British Empire. It has a mag- 
nificent Town Hall, while the city organ is the finest in the south- 
ern hemisphere, and, in my opinion, the time is opportune for the 
visit to this country of such artists. 

With best wishes to Mrs. Shipman and yourself, I am, 

Yours sincerely, 
(Signed) W. P. McEvnone. 

It may here be noted that the fact that the Lord Mayor 
is one of the directors of this company serves as a guarantee 
to artists that the splendid auditorium of the Town Hall, 
which seats nearly three thousand people and is acoustically 
faultless, will be available for their concerts, a privilege not 
always accorded to visiting artists. . : 

Mr. Edward's letter also wishes Mr, Shipman success in 


his undertaking : ‘ ot 1. 


December 12, 1921, 
ifr. Frederic Shipman, Hotel Australia, Sydney. 


An Mr. SHIPMAN: 
I cannot let such an event as your departure from Sydney 


to secure a visit of world-famed artists to Australia without wishing 
you success, 
I may add that all music-lovers in our midst—and their names 


are legion—are inendy looking forward to the visit of additional 
artists of the first rank to Australia, 

_ The successful visits of Dame Melba, Levitzki and Heifetz have 
just concluded, and we now look forward to you to keep us supplied 
with regular tours of the greatest living artists, 


Yours very truly, 
(Signed) Atrrep Epwarp. 
Superintendent of Traffic. 


As intimated by these letters, Mr. Shipman is in New 
York for the purpose of arranging for artists of inter- 
national fame to visit Australia and New Zealand under 
the direction of the International Tours, Inc., a company 
that was organized by the leading business men and musical 
enthusiasts of Australia. The organization of this com- 
pany marks a most ae mile stone in the history of 
music in the Southern Hemisphere. The head office of the 
company is in Sydney, the greatest city of Australia and 
one of the greatest in the British Empire. All tours will 
start in Sydney with a number of concerts, it being possible 
in Australia to give many more concerts in a single city 
than is possible in America, Artists often give as many 
as twelve concerts in Sydney in a single season. 

This new ee is more than a mere concert manage- 
ment. Headed by the Lord Mayor, it has become a matter 
of civic pride to get the best artists to come to Sydney, and 
Mr. Shipman has been told to go and get them. An interest- 
ing feature of the Australian tours is the fact that they 
come in the off season. Being in the Southern Hemisphere, 
our summer is their -winter, and when everything is dead 
here it is very much alive there. It is also of interest to 
note that Honolulu is a link in the chain that connects the 
Pacific Coast with Australia.  . 

L. E, Behymer, the noted and popular Pacific Coast 

manager, is a stockholder in the new company and its 
American representative. He will naturally arrange, when- 
ever possible, to have artists on their way to Australia 
stop off for concerts on the coast. 
_ The new company was made possible by the advance in 
interest in music in Australia, thanks to the influence of 
the National Conservatory and its director, Verbruggen, and 
to the visits of Clara Butt, McCormack, Heifetz, Melba, 
Levitzki and others. 

Mr. Shipman is stopping at the Hotel Astor and will be 
in New York until March 1. Z 
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THE PERFECT MODERNIST 


COURIER 7 


A Little Primer of Basic Principles by 
FRANK PATTERSON 


(Copyright, 1922, by The Musical Courier Co.) 








THIRTEENTH INSTALLMENT 


Up to the present the author of “The Perfect Modernist” has coura: eously 
refrained from criticising or commenting upon authors of other harmony tes but 
he could evident. y not resist the temptation of a “dig” at the “authorities,” and tells 
us, in this concluding installment, in what wise and to what extent his theories diverge 
from traditional methods. It gives the reader a chance to agree or disagree, and 
encourages independent thought, which is well.—The Editor. . 


_Apparent radical changes of key were common even before what we now call mod- 
ernism was thought of. A familiar example of this is found in “Cavalleria Rusticana” : 


(Example 116.) 
Ex. 116 


Tonic Tonic Dom. Tonic 


Dom. 


Tonic 





What looks like the chord of F is merely the dominant seventh with the root omitted 
and the third lowered, A somewhat similar passage is found in “Tosca” (Example 117), 


Ex. 117 r 


i. } orm - 4 i. i. . be 
i. one i. 














where the impression of a radical transposition is produced by the parts not moving regu- 
larly—the E anticipating the chord in the bass and the so-called false relation between 
this E natural and the E flat above. 

This reminds us of the good old days when every dissonance had to be “prepared,” 
and those who took even the seventh “unprepared” were the ultra-modernists of a few 
centuries ago. 

Enough has now been said to indicate the trend of present-day modernism and futur- 
ism and how these effects may be produced. But it must not be supposed that, because 
the rules appear to be set aside, it is easy to write in modern idioms. It is, on the con- 
trary, much more difficult than to write in the conventional manner. The student is 
strongly advised to endeavor to discover what is his own natural manner, and not to 
strive to transcend the limits of it. 

Conclusion 


A brief outline of basic principles has been given in the foregoing pages. It might 
lhave been extended to any length by the addition of further examples, but that would seem 
ito serve no useful *purpose and would savor of an attempt at tabulation, which has been 
studiously avoided. It might also lead the student to believe that knowledge comes from 
learning the rules. It does not. It comes from practice and from practice only. Advice 
on this point has already been offered and need not be repeated. 

To what extent the point of view here set forth differs from that of other writers 
may be illustrated by a single example. The following is quoted from Grove’s “Diction- 


ary of Music,” article on Wagner: “The innovations in harmony and melody peculiar to 
Wagner are mainly due to the free use of chromatics, Besides bold chromatic and enhar- 
monic progressions he constantly employs anticipatory changing and passing notes which 
have a melodic significance only. For purposes of analysis such chromatic notes should 
be eliminated; the harmonic framework will then stand forth clearly and prove perfectly 
consistent. To take a couple of examples already quoted, the opening bars of the prelude 
of ‘Tristan’: If the G sharp in bar two, and the A sharp in bar three, be eliminated from 
the treble part, the progression appears thus:” (Example 118.) 

This, as will be seen, presents an augmented 
sixth chord resolving to the dominant—a very ordi- 
nary progression. But this method of analyzing pre- 
sents two glaring faults: In the first place it offers 
no suggestion as to why the augmented sixth may 
be here introduced; and in the second place it omits 
any consideration of the very beautiful and useful 
chord with which the passage opens. 

The fact is that there are just two chords here as 
Wagner wrote them, the first and the last. The last 
is a dominant seventh; the first is a passing chord of 
the secondary seventh type, an altered tonic, an em- 
bellishment immortalizing a very ordinary melodic 
(Example 119.) 


Ex. 18 





and harmonic outline. 


Ex. 19 





From this sort of consideration the student sees what may be done, what must be 
done, in the way of embellishment if his compositions are to be worth while. It has a 
significant and a practical utility that is entirely lacking in a mere statement that the 
chord is an augmented sixth, however true that statement may be. 

That sort of analyzation arises from the theorist’s passion for tabulation, his desire 
to catalogue every progression and resolution, placing each in its appointed niche, and 
indicating how it may or may not be used. Bernhard Zichm carried this system of tabu- 
lation to its extreme limit and offered a bewildering mass of material covering every 
known progression. Yet scarcely were these books on the press before still further pro- 
gressions were invented by the composers, such endless and unheard of complications in 
such infinite number that, even if some super-theorist should succeed in tabulating them, 
to memorize them would be as impossible a task as to memorize the ideographs of the 
Chinese alphabet. 

The truth is that there is no alphabet in music but the type chords, and if these are 
used as basic harmonies, alterations of basic harmonies, or progressions between basic 
harmonies, and if the basic harmonies are used according to the present laws of taste 
which govern melody and rhythm, the result will be, at least, correct. 

A solid foundation is thus offered the student on which to build, without placing in 
his way any restrictions except those of common sense. 

(THE END) 





ROMAN OPERA SEASON OPENS BRILLIANTLY 
IN PRESENCE OF KING AND QUEEN 


Zandonai Acclaimed as He Conducts Own Work—Fritz Reiner Scores Unusual Success with “Meistersinger”—Molinari 
Inaugurates New National Policy at Augusteo—De Pachmann Plays 


Rome, January 5, 1922.-With King, Queen and the entire 
royal family in their places, and the “cream” of Roman 
society occupying the tiers, the winter opera season at the 
Costanzi opened more brilliantly this year than at any time 
since the war. But not only from a social point of view, 
but also for the opera, the performance and the personalities 
on the stage and at the conductor's desk were calculated to 
render the night a memorable one. The opera was, ap- 
propriately, one of the chefs d’oeuvres of modern Italian 
art, namely, Zandonai’s “Francesca da Rimini,” and the 
conductor was the composer himself. 

This little mountaineer from the Trentino, with his deep 
and searching eyes, is a wonder. To watch him command 
the orchestral forces and make them obedient to his will 
is fascinating to behold, and even more so to listen to; for 
he obtains effects that are new and unexpected, and in his 
own hands the lovely opera is a thing of beauty indeed. He 
received an ovation, of course, and was called out many, 
many times, together with the singers, who on this night 
also gave of their best, especially so Gilda Dalla Rizza, who, 
after a long rest, has come back greatly improved in voice 
and in physical strength. Her impersonation of Francesca, 
while histrionically it might be improved upon, was refined 
in conception and impassioned in delivery. The acting of 
Michele Fleta, the Spanish tenor, as Paolo, on the other 
hand, was affected; while his voice lacks timbre. Gran- 
ciotto, as the husband, was excellent, both as singer and 
actor. 


Rerner’s “RoMAN TRIUMPH.” 


Closely upon the heels of this inaugural performance 
followed the first German opera of the season, Wagner’s 
“Meistersinger,” under the brilliant direction of Fritz Reiner. 
At last there is a German conductor (in the sense of school- 
ing, for racially he is Hungarian), who has satisfied the 
demands of an Italian public. All his predecessors—in 
opera—have found little favor here. Reiner had the unan- 
imous suffrage of public and press from the very first. By 
virtue of his commanding knowledge, a forceful personality 
and a glowing temperament, he draws everything that is 
possible from the orchestra in the way of expressiveness. 

He came here a few weeks ago and “created” the per- 
formance from the ground up, so to speak, infusing his 
ideas and musical conception into every participant on the 
stage and in the orchestra. The discipline of the whole 
ensemble was perfect, the difficult choruses magnificent and 
full of spirit. Reiner celebrated a genuine triumph together 
with the principals, among whom the Beckmesser, Sig. 


Parvis, was the best, being comical without being grotesque, 
and he uses his fine voice excellently. 

Segura-Tallien, as Hans’ Sachs, was less fortunate; the 
Eva, Madeleine Bugg, of Paris, fair—pretty figure, good 
voice, The tenor, Cortis, sang the role of Walter well, but 
acted with painful inelegance. 
the rest of the cast was good. 
beautiful—altogether a wonderful performance, although 


INTERIOR VIEW OF THE TEATRO COSTANZI, 


for Italian audiences somewhat too long. We feel that 
someone ought to have the courage to cut those interminable 
monologues and duets. As it was, the performance—starting 
late, on account of those incorrigible Italian late-comers-— 
ended at a quarter past one. 

As a result of his great success, Reiner has been retained 
to produce “Tannhduser,” re-engaged for March, and has 
been asked to return next season to produce Mozart's “Fi- 
garo” and other works. He has, moreover, been invited to 
conduct the Augusteo symphony concert of January 15, an 
unprecedented honor for a Costanzi conductor (a circum- 
stance explained only by local conditions). 

ITALY TO THE Fore. 

The opening concerts of the Augusteo have been a triumph 
for Italian music and an Italian conductor, namely Bernar- 
dino Molinari, Altering his tactics of former years in 

(Continued on page 8) 


Mardi did David well, and 
Again the stage-setting was 





ROMP, AS IT IS NOW. 





ROME } 


(Continued from page 7) 

consonance with the spirit of the time, Molinari has given 
first place on all his programs thus far to Italian composers 
He opened the season with Martucci’s first symphony, the 
econd concert with Carlo de Perinello’s “Cigno morente,” 
and the third with “Poete Transitus” (after Dante), by 
Don Licinio Refice, who has already had the baptism of 
the Augusteo with other works. 

Of these works, the second, although evidently not en- 
tirely understood by the majority, was the most remarkable. 
it is a masterpiece as regards the treatment of the orchestra, 
and the musical substance itself presents an extraordinarily 
complete amalgamation of harmonic, polyphonic and rhyth- 
mic elements in the modern sense. The work follows a 








FRITZ REINER, 
the celebrated German conductor, who has achieved such 
brilliant success as conductor of the “Costanzi.” 


definitely descriptive line and is colorful throughout. 
Perinello, whose home is Trieste, is not unknown in America, 
and the work may be produced in Chicago. The composer 
himself intends to visit America soon 


Tae New Works. 


Martucci’s symphony, despite the beautifully clear and in- 
cisive reading that Molinari gave it, did not succeed in 
rousing the audience. It is said to be wonderfully well 
written, according to the musical wiseacres, but there seems 
to be little inspiration in these five heavy movements. 
Refice’s work, too, Molinari conducted with truly brotherly 
devotion, and with his greatly improved orchestra was able 
to render its fine qualities effective. By the same token, 
Zandonai's “Medisval Serenade,” already familiar, achieved 
an immediate saccess. A string transcription, by Molinari 
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himself, of Vivaldi’s G minor concerto, represented the older 
Italy at the ing concert, which ended with excerpts 
from “Gétter: rung.” In these Mme, Mendicini-Pisetti 
sang with a beautiful and perfectly controlled voice, spl r 

diction and commanding “sweep,” the part of Briinnhilde. 
Glazounoft’s sixth symphony also formed part of the rep- 
ertory thus far. er 

Yielding his baton to Reiner and other guests, Molinari 
is off to Prague, where he is to direct three important con- 
certs in a large, new hall. 

De PAcHMANN Pays AGAIN. 

Viadimir de Pachmann, wizard of the piano, who has 
been living in Rome for the last few years, and who was 
to have retired for good after his last English tour, sur- 
prised the musical world by suddenly reappearing on the 
concert platform once more, Even in his old age, Pachmann 
is still a marvelous artist. Especially beautiful was his 
playing of Beethoven's D minor sonata, op. 31, No. 2, in 
which the adagio wds really sung, although at a very slow 
tempo, indeed, De Pachmann is never in a hurry; that is 
one of the characteristics of his playing. Great delicacy 
and beauty of shading distinguished his reading of eight 
Mendelssohn “Songs Without Words;” but, as usual, he 
excelled most in Chopin. The public went wild and in- 
sisted on encore after encore, which the amiable artist con- 
sented graciously to give. His mimicry is still the same. 

RoMAN StrRiInc Quarter. 

The establishing of a Roman string quartet is due to the 
efforts of Dr. Ippolito Galante, the artistic director of the 
Sala Bach and an excellent conductor, The quartet is 
composed of Messrs. Spada, first violin of the Augusteo 
Orchestra; Gaudini, second violin; Mattucci, viola, and Zuc- 
caroli, cello, Their first program comprised quartets by 
Boccherini (D major), Sinigaglia (op. 39) and Dvorék 
(F major). The last had a tremendous success, while the 
Sinigaglia did not win much favor. The Boccherini was 
most delightfully played. It is hoped that the public will 
encourage this new institution and give its support to the 
subsequent concerts, so that the Italian capital will at last 
not be entirely dependent upon visiting ensembles. 

A vocal quartet has also been formed with headquarters 
at the same hall, and the first appearance of this novel 
element in our concert life is being looked forward to with 
interest. 

Concert life is at last in full swing in Rome, where the 
season starts considerably later than either in America or 
in northern Europe. Several interesting chamber music 
concerts and vocal recitals have already taken place, and 
the stream of visiting soloists is beginning to arrive. Charity 
concerts and miscellaneous nondescript musical entertain- 
ments have begun to inundate us, moreover; but the center 
of interest is the opera, of course, and the Augusteo. 

Dotty Pattison, 





Leps Conducts Philadelphia Operatic Society 


A large audience listened with keen interest to Johann 
Strauss’ “The Queen’s Lace Handkerchief” when it was 
presented at the Academy of Music by the Philadelphia 
Operatic Society on the evening of January 31. Much of 
the success of the performance was due to the intelligent 
leadership of Wassili Leps, for it was evident that he had 
thoroughly drilled the entire cast of over 100 people. The 
ensemble work was especially fine, and the audience was 
not slow to show its appreciation. 

“The Queen’s Lace Handkerchief” abounds with melody, 
several of the waltz movements being particularly delightful, 
and there is much comedy also. The cast was an excellent 
one, headed by Cora Frye, who sang and acted with distinc- 
tion. She deserves mention also for her clear diction—the 
opera was given in English. Lillian Taiz was the Irene and 
made a splendid impression; she was recalled innumerable 
times. Charles J. Shuttleworth made the most of his hu- 
morous lines, as did also D. L. Matthews, Jr., and Eva A. 
Ritter. Chris W. Graham displayed a pleasing tenor voice 
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as the King, and John B. Becker did some excellent sing- 
ne Cree. Others in the cast were Otto E. Boss, 

les D. Long, Frank G. Ritter, Herbert Beard and 
Effie R. MacCain, with Karl Schroeder as the efficient stage 
director. The orchestra was made up of members of 
Philadelphia Orchestra. This was the fifty-seventh produc- 
tion given by this organization during its sixteen seasons of 
activity. 


American Artist Makes Successful Debut in 
Italy 

Under the stage name of Bici Lesda, Bernice Puckett, an 
American girl from St. Louis, made her debut in “La 
Sonambula” at the Gugelemi Opera House, Massa, Italy, on 
December 24, 1921, and scored, cone oe notices in the 
local press, a real success. Miss t studies in New 
York with Sibella and in Milan with Mme. Coesi and 
Maestro Podesti, who speak enthusiastically of her prospects 
for a successful career in opera. This hope is confirmed 
by the critics. Il Nuovo says: “Fine and always right in 
her part .... A beautiful voice and a wonderful actress 
with a charming personality.” I! Giovinezze goes into 
greater detail: “Extremely graceful, the soprano, Lesda, 
gifted with a very beautiful voice .... her wonderful 
qualities much applauded. La Nazione says of her that she 





BICI LESDA, 
soprano, 


was “Extremely frank, well poised and gracious... . her 
voice warm and well modulated.” Finally L’Independente 
says: “Much applauded and worthy of praise was the 
soprano, Bici Lesda, a future star in the art of singing.’ 

sda will remain abroad for another’ two years to gain 
experience and stage routine and will then give America the 
pleasure of judging of her art. 


Terre Haute Hears Leading Artists 


Terre Haute, Ind., February 4, 1922.—The Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra gave two performances here on Janu- 
ary 17, appearing on the All-Star Artist Course. Modeste 
Alloo conducted at the matinee performance, an extra one 
at popular prices, and won the hearty approval of the audi- 
ence for his careful readings and evidences of sound musi- 
cianship. Handel’s “Largo,” for violin and harp, was 

layed by Gabriel Ysaye (son of Eugene Ysaye) and Mr. 

ito, and had to be repeated. At least five hundred people 
were turned away at this concert. The evening concert 
was also completely sold out. George Jacob, manager of 
the course, selected the evening program, which included 
“La Patrie” overture (Bizet), Brahms’ symphony No. 3, 
Liszt’s “Love Poem,” Wagner’s “Ride of the Valkyries,” 
and Ysaye’s “Exile” (for strings without basses). 

Mr. Jacob has worked courageously and untiringly to put 
Terre Haute on the musical map. re two years ago it 
was difficult to put on even a two-hundred-dollar artist, this 
year Mr. Jacob, who is extremely busy as a teacher, giving 
between eighty and eighty-five lessons a week, has managed 
a ten-thousand-dollar course, including the Cincinnati Sym- 

y, Harold Bauer, Schumann-Heink, Jascha Heifetz and 
"rieda Hempel, the latter at a special concert on at 3. 


Edith Benjamin with Boston Civic Club 
Edith Benjamin, soprano, sang with the Melrose Sym- 
phony Orchestra before the Civic Club of Boston on Jan- 
uary 19, and was eye -ay received. She also had 
the honor of singing for Pierre Monteux, conductor of the 


Boston Symphony Orchestra, who praised her voice and 
style and predicted for her a successful career. 


Tiffany Sings in Springfield 
At her concert in Springfield, Mass., on February 12, 
Marie Tiffany, the pegies soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera Comeney sang Massenet’s “I! est doux, il est bon,” 
and songs in French and English. 
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Viho & neforvred bo as 
“THE MOST INTERESTING 


AND SATISFACTORY SOPRANO” 


IN GREENVILLE, PA. 
Same unaffected, charming girl 
who once sang here for a stipend 
equal to her present salary for a 
minute on the grand opera stage. 
Gracious and generous with re- 
sponse to encores. Personality 
won the audience. She has a 
voice that is powerful, yet sweet, 
a remarkable register and tech- 
nique and finish of the highest 
order. Power, tone-purity, tech- 
nique, confidence and dramatic 
and lyric values. 








IN DANBURY, CONN. 


Generous offering of fifteen num- 
bers, not including encores, met 
with approval manifested by her 
hearers in terms of enthusiastic 
applause. Voice is sweet, and 
exquisitely clear and bell-like, in 
her very high notes. She has a 
splendid technical equipment 
and breath control which enables 
her to produce some rarely beau- 
tiful effects in sustained pianis- 
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IN NYACK, N. Y. 


Artist of rare ability. Most in- 
teresting and delightful feature 


was this wonderful musical treat. 
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IN PHILADELPHIA 


One of the great sopranos of the 
country. Artistic to her finger 
tips. Seldom is a singer accorded 
such a spontaneous ovation. 
Took Philadelphia by storm. 
Thrilled the audience with the 
beauty of her voice, charming, 
winsome personality, a wonder- 
ful stage presence and voice that 
made the old academy ring with 
its power and beauty. Encore 
after encore greeted her every 
number. 








IN LEXINGTON, KY. 


Sue Harvard wins by golden 
voice. Has gained place second 
to few prima donnas. Splendid 
range, purity and clearness of 
voice. Young Metropolitan 
Opera singer literally sang her 
way into the hearts of the Lex- 
ington people. Her voice clear 
as crystal. Program rendered 
without sign of fatigue and with 
flawless precision. 
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SUE HARVARD 


Formerly of the Metropolitan Opera Company 


CHICAGO RECITAL 
Sunday, March 19 


LONDON, ENGLAND, RECITAL 


June 29, 1922 





226 West 70th Street, New York 


Address: THE SUE HARVARD MANAGEMENT, S. MARTIN, Secretary 
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| FOREIGN NEWS IN BRIEF | 





Many AMERICANS IN BERLIN. 


Berlin, January 24, 1922.—Berlin is at the present moment 
full of Americans and near-Americans, and especially 
American musicians. Among those who have called at 
the Musica Courter offices recently are Frederic Stock- 
hoff, St. Louis composer; Frank van der Stucken, con- 
ductor, formerly of Cincinnati and about to return there to 
conduct the Fiftieth May Festival; Arthur Shattuck, Clar- 
ence Gotthelf, Eleanor Spencer, Ruth Klug, Dorothy Mar- 
cuse, Hyman Rovinsky, Michael Zadora and Edward Weiss, 
pianists; Max Rosen, Mayo Wadler, Josef Fuchs, Jenny 
Skolnik, violinists, all of New York; Bertha Harmon, 
Valerie Doob and Sonia Yergin, soprano, and Sidney Biden, 
baritone. 

Among the near-Americans there are Mischa Elman and 
Chat les Dutnerte the tenor, A number of American pupils 
have already come here for study and their number is 
steadily increasing. It is interesting that most of them 
have come here after a brief sojourn in Paris. Among the 
teachers, too, there are several Americans, notably Louis 
Backner, who is professor of singing at the Hochschule, 
also Charles W. eracft, vocal teacher, and Clara Willen- 
biicher, sole assistant to Lilli Lehmann. ©. 3. 


Saver Eacer to Write His Memoirs, 


Vienna, January 19, 1922.—Emil Sauer, who has recently 
resigned from his post as head of the master class for piano 
playing at the Vienna State Conservatory, expects to retire 
from concert life for one year in order to write his memoirs, 
according to an interview published in today’s Neues Wiener 
Journal. Sauer feels that these memoirs should be a supple- 
ment to his book published twenty years ago and that he 


owes an apology for some of the views expressed there, 
especially as to the rating of Liszt as compared to Rubin- 
stein. “In my youth a strong, forcible personality like 


Rubinstein was bound in my mind to outshine a more retir- 

ing, serene and almost transfigured old man like Liszt, un- 

der whom I was so happy as to study for one entire year,” 

Sauer states. “Today I know that the great genius of my 

life was not dazzling Anton Rubinstein, but venerable Franz 

Liszt.” P, B. 
SLANDERED WEINGARTNER. 


Vienna, January 21, 1922.—Considerable sensation has been 
caused in local musical circles by slanderous letters received 
by some hundred prominent musical and social people here. 
The anonymous writer of these messages not only accuses 
Weingartner of being an extreme Francophile on the evi- 
dence of his recent all-French Philharmonic program re- 
corded in the Musicat Courier, but also attacks Weingart- 
ner on private grounds in connection with some purely per- 
sonal family matters. These letters, it is said, have strength- 
ened Weingartner’s determination to leave Vienna at the 
end of the current season and guesses are being made as 
to his prospective successor at the Volksoper and with the 
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Philharmonic Orchestra. The opinion prevails that Furt- 
wingler may take his place with that orchestra. B. 
Motier-HartmMann Work Scores Success. 
Stuttgart, January 18—A new symphonic composition 
by Robert Miller-Flartmann (for the na two years the 
Musica. Courter’s correspondent in mburg), entitled 
“Variationen iiber ein pastorales Thema,” has Fast had its 
premiére under the baton of Generalmusikdirektor Fritz 
Busch in a recent symphony concert of the Stuttgart 
Opera Orchestra. The work had real success both at 
rehearsal and at the concert. A. S&S. 
Mauiprero Writine a “Trypticn.” 

Venice, January 15.—Francesco Malipiero has just com- 
pleted “La morte delle maschere,” a one-act opera con- 
stituting the first part of his trilogy, “YOrfeide.” The 
second part, called “Sette Canzoni,” already completed, was 
presented in Paris some time ago. The third is “Orfeo, 
ovvero l’ottava canzone.” Besides this work Malipiero 
has lately completed the cycle entitled “Impressioni dal 
vero,” having just made the orchestral score of the third 
part, “La Tarantella a Capri.” He is now making a 
thorough study of the dramatist Goldoni, of whose works 
he is going to use two (“La bottega da caffé” and “Sior 
Todero Brontolon”) for one- ~act operas. He also intends 
to revi se his youthful work, “Sinfonie del Silenzio e della 
Morte.” A. S. 

Enciisu Music Wins PRAGue. 

Prague, January 7.—The first concert of English music 
ever given in this country took place at the Czech Phil- 
harmonic Society last night, with notable success. Con- 
ducted by Adrian C. Boult, of London, the orchestra played 
works of Butterworth, Arthur Bliss and Elgar (second 
symphony). That of Bliss (Mélée Fantasque ) was espe- 
cially applauded. The clou of the evening was the ap- 
pearance of the “English Singers;” the famous London 
vocal sextet, which sang madrigals by Byrd, Welkes, Gib- 
bons, Morley, etc., with great virtuosity and charmed both 
audience and critics so that they received an ovation and 
were immediately engaged by a local manager to reappear 
in April, both in Prague and Briinn. Their first visit was 
made upon the invitation of the Czech-Slovak Ministry of 
Finance. E. D. 

Forse.t Retires From STAGE. 

Stockholm, January 5.—The Swedish baritone, John 
Forsell, who was for some time a member of the Metro- 
politan Opera in New York, has now kept his promise of 
seven years ago that he would retire from the stage on his 
fiftieth birthday. He now sings only for charity and 
recently appeared with success in a benefit performance of 
“Don Giovanni,” given for Carolina Oestberg, formerly 
one of the leading Swedish -_ anos. Forsell devotes him- 
self chiefly to his work as the head of an opera school 
which he has founded in Stockholm. H. G. 

American Girt Makes Successrut German Depsurt. 

Frankfort-on-the-Main, January 10.—The young Amer- 
ican pianist, Dorothy Marcuse, of San Francisco, made a 
successful debut here last night, playing a Bach toccata, 
adagio and fugue, arranged by Ansorge (with whom Miss 
Marcuse studied), a Beethoven sonata (op. 31, No. 3), a 


LETTERS OF ENDORSEMENT 


RECEIVED BY 


FRANK LAFORGE and ERNESTO BERUMEN 


I wish to thank you for the selection of my accompanist, Miss Marion 
Carley. She is a very gifted girl, splendidly trained, both as accompanist 
I am simply delighted with her. 


With kindest regards to you both, 


Sincerely yours, 
Frances: Alda. 


When I was so suddenly obliged to depart for Europe last year, it was 
with the greatest confidence that I left to you the selection of my accom- 
panist and my programs for this season. 

Mr. George Vause, whom you selected, has proven in every way a 
most capable and sympathetic accompanist and soloist. 
you and at the same time endorse Mr. Vause most heartily. 

The programs have met with great success wherever I have sung them. 


Sincerely yours, 


Miss Kathryn Kerin has been engaged as accompanist and soloist 
for the La Forge Quartette on their forthcoming Spring tour. 


The sixth noonday musicale will be given at Aeolian Hall at 
12 o'clock noon on Friday, March third, 1922, under the direc- 
tion of Frank La Forge and Ernesto Bertimen, in conjunction with 
the Duo-Art Piano. The La Forge Quartette will appear. Admis- 
sion without charge. 


I wish to thank 


Margaret Matzenauer. 


14 West 68th Street, New York 
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difficult Chopin group, ieces by Scriabine, Debussy 

and others. ‘The pec ae it her flawless technic, her 

“fairy-like” velocity, and the wonderful charm of her 

distinctly personal utterance. A distinguished career is 

said to be in store for her. N. B. 
German Festivat Forecast. 

Berlin, January 14.—There will again be no dearth of 
music festivals in Germany this year. The earliest an- 
nounced thus far is a chamber music festival to take 
place in Nuremberg in May. The modern chamber music 
festival of Donaueschingen of last year will be repeated, 
and still another has been added by the town of Sonders- 
hausen, known as the Thuringia Music Festival. The 
official festival of the Allgemeine Deutsche Musikverein 
will be held in Diisseldorf this spring, and it is more than 
likely that the classic Nether Rhenish Festival will also 
be revived this summer, probably in Cologne. S. 

Pracue Has New GerMan THEATER. 

Prague, January 3—When in 1918 Czecho-Slovakia be- 
came an independent national state, one of the first acts 
of the new government was the seizure, by military force, 
of the Deutsches Landestheater, which had been one of the 
two German playhouses in Prague and which is now 
devoted to performances in the Czech language. The 
Germans, undaunted in their determination to cultivate 
their national art, decided to find an Ersatz ot its lost 
temple. They have now, on New Year's day, ned a 
new German theater, situated in the Drei-Revter. all of 
the Neues Deutsches Theater. Leopold Kramer, a former 
favorite Vienna actor, is director of both theaters, with 
Alexander von Zemlinsky, conductor-composer, as his mu- 
sical assistant. a. By 

VIENNA PHILHARMONIC For SoutH AMERICA. 

Vienna, January 7.—Negotiations are practically com- 
pleted for the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra (which is 
identical with the Staatsoper Orchestra) to make a three 
month’s tour of South America this summer, when it will 
play at Rio de Janeiro and Buenos Aires under Wein- 
gartner. Contracts will be signed immediately after the 
Austrian government has given its consent, since the 
absence of the orchestra will necessitate the closing up of 
the Staatsoper for a period of three months, beginning 
June 15. bt 

Bap Business AT VIENNA OPERA. 

Vienna, January 9.—Receipts of the Vienna Staatsoper, 
where capacity audiences had been the rule for years, 
have dropped down to half since the New Year. “Otello,” 
with Slezak, drew only a half house a few nights ago. 
The Redoutensaal Theater in the Imperial Castle, which 
was opened the end of December after having been adapted 
for performances of the State Theaters at a cost of many 
millions of crowns, will be closed for an indefinite period 
after last night's performance, owing to lack of es a 


A New Strauss-HorMaANNsTHAL Work. 
Vienna, January 7.—A small circle of literary connois- 
seurs was invited yesterday to hear Hugo von Hofmanns- 
(Continued on page 50) 
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MINNEAPOLIS ENJOYS A 
VARIETY OF VIRTUOSOS 


Schmuller Soloist with Orchestra—Heifetz Gives Recital— 
Josef Hofmann Also Gives Program—Oberhoffer’s 

Their Best in Excellent 
Offerings—Notes 

Minneapolis February 6, 1922-—The Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra concert of February 3 was ra 
with a delightful serenade for wind-instruments, op. 7, 
Strauss Thirteen wood-winds collaborated in 
making this one of the most beautiful numbers ever played 
by the orchestra. The numerous solo passages for the 
different instruments were splendidly handled by the players. 
lhe melodies played hide-and-seek and the audience listened 
with rapt attention 

From this beautiful mood, 





Men at 


M in., 


Richard 


the auditors were then led by 
Mr. Oberhoffer into seeing the be autics of Mozart. In all 
four movements of the C major “Jupiter” symphony the 
men played as if they loved every note, and we had a feeling 
that everyone was far removed from this hectic, commercial 
life and back oie we had no worries about anything prac- 
tical. It was a magnificent reading of this peaceful work, 

Stravinsky's suite from the ballet “L’Oiseau de feu” is a 
multi-colored composition that is intensely interest- 
Oberhoffer brought forth all its alluring qualities, 
Schmuller, violinist, played the Tschaikowsky 

neerto. The orchestra rose supreme in its accompanying. 
The soloist is undoubtedly a technician of great attainment, 
iis tone is rich and full and his interpretations musical. If 
he would eliminate all mannerisms this writer would place 
him among the world’s greatest virtuosos 

Heiretz's Recirar, 

Jascha Heifetz gave a recital at the Armory on January 
0 under the local direction of Mrs. Carlyle Scott, wife of 
the director of music at the University of Minnesota. 
Through the combined and continuous efforts of these two 
eifted people, the University is about to have one of the 
lew perfectly equipped music buildings at any State uni- 
in this country, Mrs. Scott is directly responsible 
series of recitals by the world’s greatest artists at 
the University Armory. This was her first plunge for her- 
elf, and her judgment in bringing Heifetz was certainly 
lhe house was packed, the reseating of the armory 
everyone to hear every note. The 
applause was a veritable ovation, The Mendelssohn concerto 
scintillated with beauty of tone and brilliant staccato. The 
middle movement was very wonderfully played. For violin 
Heifetz chose the second sonata of Bach and played 
it perfectly. In the Saint-Saéns “Havannaise” his technic 
held full sway; in the “Air of Lensky,” by Tschaikowsky 
(arranged by Auer), his tone had depth and great sym- 
pathy; the Ries “Perpetuum Mobile” gave a chance for 


pla ny, 
ing. Mr 


Alexander 


versity 


for the 


correct 
making it possible for 


alone 


his flying staccato that electrified the audience, His last 
group was the Wilhelmj arrangement of Walter’s “Prize 
Song,” (Wagner) and the Sarasate “Ititreduction and 
l'arantelle.’ It was a great recital by a great artist 


at the was excellent. 

ce Greets HormMann 
Josef Hofmann appeared in recital at the University 
Armory, Jatiuary 31, when a packed house greeted him. He 
was very generous in his encores and the audience responded 
to his mood ‘by enjoying hugely everything he played. The 
Boch chromatic fantasie and fugue opened this delightful 
His artistry has long been established and so we 
need not say it was grandly played. Two Beethoven num- 
bers were given with due regard to tempi and nuances. The 
“Andante Favori” and rondo in G major were both fine. 
Four Chopin numbers were played as we have never before 
heard them-~a finesse and a delicacy that caused the audience 
to remain breathless throughout. Dvorsky’s “East is West” 
and Sternberg’s “Etude de Concert” in C minor were both 
interesting and musical. “Birds of Dawn,” by Fannie Dillon, 
is a work of art. The program came to a brilliant close 
with the Mozart-Liszt “Don Juan” fantasie. Mr. Hofmann 
ran the whole gamut of human emotions and took us from 
Bach to Sternberg with excursions through many other 

lesser composers’ music 
Sympnony Orcnestra’s Program. 


On January 29 the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 
played at the Auditorium the following program: the an- 
dante cantabile from string quartet No. 1, by Tschaikowsky, 
beautifully played; the Tschaikowsky symphony in B minor, 
with all its intricacies and its wonderful melodies, every touch 
being given this work by Mr. Oberhoffer to make it a most 
perfect interpretation, and this Sunday audience being swayed 
to and fro by these weaving melodies and tremendously 
pleased as was attested by the vociferous applause; then 
as a final number, Eigar’s “Three Bavarian Dances” from 
the choral suite, “From the Bavarian Highlands,” fittingly 
interpreted by Mr. Oberhoffer and his men 

The soloist was Helen Jeffrey, whe chose the Brueh 
concerto for the vehicle of her art. She played with abandon 
and a fine tone, Her training places her as a coming artist. 
The archestra did a most wonderful bit of accompanying for 
this very fine, concerto 


Samuel Chotzinoff, piano, 


Pacxep Hot 


evening 


Notes, 

Little Agnes Louise and her brother Elmer Gustav (both 
pianists) Schoettie gave their fifth annual recital at Mac- 
Phail Auditorium, January 29. These very precocious chil- 
dren played well indeed a program embracing Mozart, 
Brahms, Bach, Chopin, Grieg, Jensen, Lavallee, 1 Se Ameer 
and Paradies. 

Mabel Jane McCabe gave her annual piano recital Feb- 
ruary 6 at the Unitarian Church, when she played the Bee- 
thoven sonata, op. 53; Schumann's “Papillions,” op, 2, and 

“Twelve Etudes” of Chopin (op. 25). Her playing shows 
maturity, remarkable growth and splendid balance. 

The Thursday Musical annual frolic was held February 
6 at Recital Hail. The proceeds for tor the last three or last three or. four 
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ARTHUR 
NIKISCH 
AS HE 
LOOKED AT 
VARIOUS 
IMPORTANT 
PERIODS OF 
HIS CAREER 





(1) From a painting made of him when he waa about four years old (1859); at that time he had already begun to 


show signs of musical talent, 


medal for a string sextet, the first prize for violin playing and the second for piano. 
in which year he became firat conductor of the Leipsic Opera. 


four years old), 


(2) Nikisch et the Vienna Conservatory; at the age of thirteen he won the great gold 


(3) Nikisch about 1879 (twenty- 
(4) Nikisch about 1889 (thirty-four 


years of age), when he came to America to be conductor of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, a position which he held 


for five seasons, 


(5) The last plotere, taken in Berlin only a few weeks before his death. 





frolics were given for the support of three French orphans. 
This year it went for the Near East relief and the children 
patients at the University hospital, supplying them with 
clean and warm clothing. 

So with this worthy object in mind, no one could help 
enjoying oneself, The program brought forth the talents of 
Hazel Stagberg, Mrs. Leona White, Frances Heasemen, 
Katherine Potter, Gladys Knutson, Eleanor Handel, Muriel 
Meyer and Ann O'Malley. The MacPhail orchestra fur- 
nished the music and the dancing pupils of Claire Coutant 
and Mrs, Noble added interest. 

A “student contest” was directed by the Thursday Mu- 
sical Club on January 16 and 17 at the studio. Contestants 
performed behind a screen and were not known to the 
judges, who were the local critics of the three newspapers. 
The following students were winners: 1—Katherine Potter, 
winner of first place among voice students under twenty 
years old; 2—Eleanor Handel, winner of first place among 
voice students over twenty-three ; 4—Mrs. Leona White, 
winner of second place among voice students over twenty- 
three; 3 and 5—Helen Bach and Bella La Plante, winners of 
honorable mention among piano students over eighteen; 6— 
Marie Graff, winner of es mention among voice 
students between twenty and twenty-three. Others who 
appeared on the program were: Muriel Meyer, first place 
among piano students over eighteen; Gladys Knudsen, win- 
ner of second place in the same divison ; Frances Heasemen, 
winner among violinists; Ann O'Malley, winner of first 
place among voice students between twenty and twenty- 
three; Mrs. Rosetta Fosseén, winner of honorable mention 
among voice students over twenty-three; Hazel Stageberg 
and Pearl Wolpert, winners of first place and honorable 
mention among piano students under eighteen. 

These students were then allowed to give the regular 
fortnightly program at-the Lyric Theater on February 2. 
The great good accruing from this plan is to discover new 
talent. Most of these winners may safely be said to have 
greatness undeveloped. This will give them their start and 
they have the road right ahead to make their way. OA 


Althouse in California 
Paul Althouse, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
appeared in concert recently in Fresno, Ontario, and Los 
Angeles, all in the State of California. 






SUMMER CONCERTS AT COLUMBIA 


Goldman Band to Be Heard Again—Will Give a Season of 
Twelve Weeks 


Music lovers of the metropolis will welcome the news 
that plans have been completed for the fifth season of open- 
air summer concerts to be given on the green at Columbia 
University. The season will open on June 12 and continue 
for a period of twelve weeks, ending on September 8. The 
Goldman Band, under the direction of Edwin Franko Gold- 
man, will again be the main attraction. Instrumental and 
vocal soloists will appear with the organization. This band 
has achieved poeeli ye success during the past four years, 
and has played to huge crowds nightly. It is the first 
musical organization to have given five long and consecu- 
tive seasons of summer concerts in New York City 

The personnel of the organization remains Grentedite the 
same, except that the membership will be increased. Edwin 
Franko Goldman, who organized the concerts, will again 
be the conductor and general manager. After the season 
at Columbia, the band will make its first transcontinental 
tour. 

These concerts are supported through a large number of 
subscribers who purchase season tickets. Among those on 
the committee who have helped to make these concerts pos- 
sible are: Mrs. Daniel Guggenheim, Ran od Guggenheim, 
Mrs. E. H. Harriman, Thomas F, Ryan, Philip Berolz- 
heimer, Frederic R. Coudert, Mrs. Regina V. G. Millhiser, 
Marcellus Hartley Dodge, Mrs. Millie R. Hambur, Mrs. 
William C. Potter, Mrs. Simon Frankel, Mrs. Nicholas 
Murray Butler, Felix Warburg and others. Mrs. Helen 
Hartley Jenkins i is the chairman of the committee. 


Griffes Group on Transcontinental Tour 


The transcontinental tour of the Griffes Group opened 
recently in Great Falls, Mont., with exceedingly flattering 

results for Edna Thomas, mezzo contralto; Olga Steeb, 
pianist, and Sascha Jacobinoff, violinist—the three young 
American artists who com ie this spirited trio. The or- 
ganization has been booked over a period of weeks, which 
will secure it hearings in the following towns: 
rim 7, Tacoma, Seattle, Portland, Eugene (Ore.), 

Pee A (Ore), Iowa Falls, Chicago, Greensboro and Cham 
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Wins Instant and Emphatic Success with the 
Chicago Opera Company in 





New York on February 9th 





Photo by Apeda 


W. J. Henderson, The Herald —Tom Burke, acquitted him- 

self with much credit in the part. His voice is light, but of 

most pleasing quality and in appearance he fitted well into 

the part. - 
—ooooo— 


Ruth C. Dimmick, Morning Telegraph—Tom Burke with 
his liquid tones and pleasing personality, gave a most satisfying 
picture of the Duke. His debut was almost in the nature of a 
sensation, as his really fine voice came as a surprise. His voice 
is of excellent tone and good volume. It is a pity Mr. Burke 
did not meet New York before last night. 





Deems Taylor, The World.—Mr. Burke undertook 
the part without a rehearsal and with almost sensa- 
tional success. His voice is of beautiful quality and 
he sang with the finish and artistry of a veteran. His 
diction and phrasing were a delight and he did some 
mezza voce work in the second act that has rarely 
been equalled. His singing of “La Donna e Mobile” 
evoked a storm of applause that held up proceedings 
for several minutes—and what is more significant, 
it came from all parts of the house. Mr. Burke is 
emphatically a find, a genuine operatic tenor of 
great possibilities. 


—ooo°0o— 


Richard B. Aldrich, Times.—Tom Burke made a 
debut last night both unexpected and unannounced. 
He was welcomed by an audience which had filled 
all but the last orchestra rows and the standing 
spaces. The greeting was spontaneous, cordial and 
encouraging. He both acted and sang easily and his 
ovation held up the show. 
00°00 — 

Gilbert Gabriel, The Sun.—The Chicago Opera Co. 
was last night enriched by the unexpected presence 
of Mr. Tom Burke, who took the part of the Duke 
in Rigoletto. Mr. Burke disclosed a voice produced 
with no little charm. His performance suggested 
that he has benefited by much serious work since 
his last recital in this city. 


—oco°00 


Henry T. Finck, Evening Post.—As plain Tom 
Burke did a new operatic tenor appear last night. He 
has an agreeable voice and knows how to handle it. 

—oo0o°o°o-— 
Pitts Sanborn, The Globe.—The large audience 
greeted him with much applause. He sang the part 
of the Duke graciously and gaily and acted with be- 
coming ease. His voice is of excellent lyric quality, 
of good power and compass, and is produced well. 
He sang with real feeling for bel canto and always 
with regard for the sentiments of the text. He was 
an emphatic success. 

0000 
Wm. B. Murray, Brooklyn Eagle.—Mr. Burke suc- 
cessfully stepped into a breach in last evening’s per- 
formance of Rigoletto. He is essentially an operatic 
tenor. His singing has dramatic fervor, a smooth 
and lovely tone. 


———————————————————————————————————— EE 
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PARIS CELEBRATES TERCENTENARY 
. OF THE BIRTH OF MOLIERE 


Lloyd George Hears “Faust”"—New Orchestra Makes Its Appearance—A Rumanian Program—Charles Hackett Busy in 
Opera—The New Leschetizky Institute—Honegger et “Horace Victorieux”—Notes 


Paris, January 20, 1922,—Paris, in fact, the whole of 
France, was celebrating the tercentenary of the birth of 
Moliére, the “father of the French comedy.” Every theater, 
opera house or dramatic theater, whether owned or subsi- 
dized by the state or owned and managed by | grows indi- 
viduals, presented a Moliére play, or an act of one—or at 
least a speech was made during the intermission, eulogizing 
the great author, The nation was paying a wonderful 
homage to one of its great men who died more than two 
centuries ago, while the same nation was cursing and ready 
to crucify one of its greatest living statesmen, Aristide 
Briand, 

Luoyp Georce Hears “Faust.” 

On his way from Cannes to London, David Lloyd George 
came to Paris to see Mr. Poincaré, the new Premier. 
sumptuous dinner was served to the British delegates to the 
Cannes conference at the Hotel Crillon. The British Pre- 
mier, however, disappeared early, and a search for him re- 
sulted in finding the great man sitting comfortably in a box 
at the opera. It was a non-subscription performance and 
there was a regular Saturday evening packed house to hear 
the ever popular Gounod’s “Faust.” Mr. Lloyd George came 
at the beginning of the second act and stayed till the very 
end of the performance. He was accompanied by Sir Rob- 
ert Horne, Sir Edward Grigg, Parliamentary Secretary; 
Lady Markham, and Miss Stephenson, the Premier’s private 
secretary. 

Stir ANoTHER ORCHESTRA, 

A new symphony orchestra made its initial appearance be- 
fore the music lovers of Paris. It is called the “Association 
des Concerts Artistiques” and is conducted by Leon Loicq. 
While it must be admitted that Paris has already too many 
orchestral concerts, the new organization by its first concert 
has given evidence that it is entitled to the serious considera- 
tion of music lovers. Mr. Loicq proved himself an excellent 
conductor, a splendid interpreter and a fine musician. 

The concert opened with the symphony by César Franck 
and was followed by the “Variations Symphoniques” by the 
same composer, the piano part of the latter admirably played 
by Antoinette Veluard. Mozart's “Serenade,” prelude to the 
third act of “Ninon de !'Enclos,” "by M. Maingueneau, and 
“la Fantaisie sur deux themes wallons,” D’'Indy, were the 
other numbers on the program, 

DUPLICATIONS, 

One of the very annonying features of the great number 
of orchestral concerts in Paris is the fact that the con- 
ductors are fixing their programs without any regard to the 
programs of the other organizations. Within forty-eight 


hours (Saturday and Sunday) four of the principal orches- 
tras in Paris performed the “Eroika” of Beethoven; durin 

the same time three of them played “Le Peri,” by Pau 
Dukas. I call it cruelty to the reviewer. 


RUMANIAN. 

A very interesting musicale, the program of which was 
made up entirely of Rumanian music, was given last Wednes- 
day evening by the “Courrier Franco-Roumain” at the hall 
of the old Conservatory of Music. The figure most in view 
was Georges Boskoff, a young Rumanian composer and pian- 
ist. He interpreted a number of his own works, which, 
while showing a Wagnerian, Russian and modern French 
influence, also revealed the Rumanian national spirit as well 
as the personal genius of the young musician. By far the 
most striking piece was a “Dance in the Rumanian Spirit,” 
in which the increasing enthusiasm of the peasant dancers is 
suggested by a constantly accelerating time and the figures 
of the dance by changes of rhythm. It is worthy of a Diaghi- 
leff's choreography. A “Waltz in the Viennese Spirit” gave 
evidence of the same feeling for the movements of the dance. 
Other Rumanian composers represented on the program were 
Enesco, Golestan, Alessandresco, Dima, Stephanesco and 
Nonna-Otesco. 

Cuartes Hackett Busy 1n Opera. 

Charles Hackett, the splendid American tenor, was a vis- 
itor to the new office of the Musicat Courter in Paris. Mr. 
Hackett came here from Milan to sign contracts with 
Raoul Ginsbourg, the director of the Opera in Monte Carlo. 
Hackett will appear as Cavaradossi in “Tosca” in Monte 
Carlo the first week in February. While in Paris Mr. 
Hackett had an irfterview with Mr. Rouché, director ’of the 
opera, to arrange the repertory in which he is to appear 
here in April. 

Tue New Lescnetizxy INstiTute, 

An educational institute of great importance opened in 
Paris a few days ago. It is the Leschetizky Institute of 
Piano, under the personal direction of Mme. Theodore 
Leschetizky, widow of the famous master, who died in 
Austria in November, 1915. Mme. Leschetizky, née Marie 
Gabrielle Rosbarska, comes of a distinguished Polish family, 
and for a number of years previous to her marriage to 
Leschetizky was one of his most talented pupils and assistant 
teachers in Vienna. Previous to the war, Mme. Leschetizky 
made frequent concert appearances on the Continent. She is 
a woman of great personal charm, and speaks French, Eng- 
lish and German besides her own native language. In 
establishing the Leschetizky Institute of Piano in Paris it 


“One of the Greatest Living Masters of the Piano.” 


Philadelphia Public Ledger—Jan. 20 


“A Colossal Pianist.” 


St. Louis Star—Jan. 7 


SIL 


“A Genius” 


St. Louis Daily Globe—Jan. 7 


OT! 


“An Aristocrat of the Pianoforte.” 


Detroit Free Press—Jan. 27 


“A Virtuoso of Superb Gifts.” 


Washington Post—Jan. 18 


“His playing must be the very counterpart of 


Liszt's own playing.” 


Baltimore News—Jan. 19 





AND IN NEW YORK-JAN. 16th 


“Siloti played superbly.” —svening Post 

“His tone is beautifully silvery.” —rimes 

“Siloti's tremendous technique is unquestioned.” —evening World 
“The large audience applauded Siloti to the echo.” —ciete 
“One of the great pianists, for an indomitable and a 
beautiful spirit sings in his playing,” —tvening Journal 
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is the purpose of Mme. Leschetizky to continue the work 
carried on for so many years by the master in Vienna in 
developing the highest ideals of pianistic art, adjusted to 
suit modern conditions. Associated with Mme. Leschetizky 
is John Heath, the American pianist and teacher, who was a 
pupil of Leschetizky for a number of years and has more 
recently a member of faculty of the Institute of 
Musical Art in New York, while at the same time appearing 
in concerts and recitals with much success. 
Honeccer et “Horace Victorieux.” 

At the Theatre des Champs Elysées, Rolf de Mare’s 
Swedish Ballet holds sway with an extraordinarily varied 
repertory. The star dancer of the ballet is Jean Borlin, and 
the splendid orchestra is under the direction of E. D. Inghel- 
brecht. Their important novelty of the week was the first 
production of the “Skating Rink,” story by Canudo, choreog- 
raphy by Borlin and music by Arthur Honegger. The score 
is strikingly original, colorful and full of picturesque move- 
ments. 

Honegger, unknown before the war, in a short time has 
become the most.talked of composer of France. He was 
born in Havre of Swiss parents. He began his musical 
studies with Robert Charles Martin in Havre, continued them 
at the Conservatory in Zurich, and finally in Paris under 
Gedalge and Widor. His work shows that his knowledge 
extends to almost every domain of music. He has written 
a number of songs, pieces for piano, for organ, for wind in- 
struments, a string quartet, a number of sonatas for differ- 
ent instruments, several symphonic poems, a ballet, incidental 
music for the stage and a dramatic psalm. French musicians 
are either mortal enemies of Honegger or worshippers of 
Honegger, but he cannot be ignored. His music is played 
everywhere and there is always a lively demonstration for 
and against him. I recall the scene at the opera a few 
weeks ago when Serge Koussewitzky, the celebrated Russian 
conductor, gave the first performance in Paris of Honeg- 
ger’s “Horace Victorieux,” considered by the composer as 
his best work. Hisses and catcalls mingled with the applause 
for several minutes after the performance of ‘the work, but 
the applause finally drowned the catcalls and it became so 
frantic and insistent that Honegger, who was present, had to 
stand up in his box and bow his acknowledgment. “Horace 
Victorieux” is scheduled to be performed this season by 
Milinari in Rome, by Sir Henry Wood in London and by 
Rudolf Ganz in St. Louis. 

Notes. 

Mme. Jeanne Jouve, the Australian contralto, gave her 
third concert of the season at the Salle Playel Wednesday 
evening, January 18. She was supported by Madeleine de 
Valmalete, pianist, and Joseph Szigeti, the fine Hungarian 
violinist. 

Andre Hekking, the cellist, professor of the Paris Con- 
servatory, and Maurice Amour, pianist, gave a joint concert 
at the Salle Gaveau on Thursday evening, January 19, 
Their program was made up of works by Brahms, Rach- 
maninoff and Grieg. 

Jacques Thibaud, the eminent French violinist, is making 
a most successful concert tour in the larger cities throughout 
France, 

In all the stations of the Paris underground railway, the 
“Metro,” the posters advertising the concert of the great 
Russian, Mischa Elman, are still up, although the concert 
took place last December. Many of his Paris admirers 
wish that those posters would announce his reappearance 
here soon, TuHeropore BAuER. 


Gescheidt Pupils’ Monthly Class 


The regular monthly session of Adelaide Gescheidt’s voice 
analysis class and hour of song was held in her Carnegie 
Hall studio, New York, February 6. 

On these evenings pupils are presented in programs for 
artistic growth in their particular phases of voice devel- 
opment, and for experience necessary for a singing 
career, The program for Monday, February 6, was as 
follows : Tris-Te Sol Quest Anima,” from ‘‘Attila” 
(Verdi), Nelle Wing and Messrs. House and Baer ; soprano 
solos—"“Chi Vuolo la Zingarella” (Paisiello), “To You” 

Strauss), “Sandman” (Brahms), “Happy Song” (Del 

iego), Grace Forbes; duets—Tuscan folksongs (Caracci- 
olli), Misses Drury and Jacques; soprano solos—‘“Bois 
Espais” (Lully), a pastoral, “Rosalinde” ( Verracini), “Love 
Is the Wind” (MacFadyen), ade pd Wick; baritone solos— 
“Chanson de Route” (Puget), “Les Berceaux” (Faure), 
Chanson Bachique aria, amlet” (Thomas), Raymond 
Loder; soprano solos—“Non Piu,” from “Marriage of 
Figaro” (Mozart), “Ah! Lo So,” from “Magic Flute” (Mo- 
zart), “Robin, Robin, Sing Me a Song” (Spross), Hazel 
Drury. At the piano was Anne Tindale. 


Kochanski’s Unusual Popularity 


Paul Kochanski, the young Polish violinist, has made 
thirty-eight public appearances in recital and with orchestra 
since his return to this country late last October. This 
record does not take into consideration this artist’s numer- 
ous private musicales and “at homes,’ such as his recent 
hearing at the White House at the invitation of the Presi- 
dent and Mrs, Harding. 

In New York alone Mr. Kochanski has been heard a 
dozen times this season in recital and including engage- 
ments with the New York Symphony and Philharmonic 
Orchestras. Out of town he has made some twenty-six 
appearances comprising hearings in Washington, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, Rochester, Buffalo, Scranton, Chicago, Hart- 
ford, Cambridge, Boston, Wilmington, Toronto, Kitchener 
(Ont.), Cleveland, Milwaukee, Troy and Danbury in recital, 
and with the Philadelphia, Chicago, Boston and the New 
York symphony orchestras. 

Mr. Kochanski has also appeared thi? season with the 
Beethoven Association in the Hotel Ambassador series, the 
Hotel Biltmore series, and the Metropolitan Opera concerts. 


Concert at Coope Cooper Union 


The third concert by the American Orchestral Societ 
was given at Cooper Union, Sunday evening, February 12. 
The program included the overture to “Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” b ‘ Mendelssohn ; the first symphony of Brahms, 
and the “ i” overture by Wagner. The concerts: are 
ae weekly and are under the auspices.of. the People’s 
nstitute, free to the public. The hall was again filled, while 
many. were turned away. Dirk Foch conducted. The next 
orchestral concert will be given on March 12. 
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(Karleton Hackett 
in Chicago Evening Post) 


LIEDER 
SINGING of 
CLAIRE DUX 
is HIGHLY 
ARTISTIC 


Mme. Claire Dux was the assisting 
artist of the aftefnoon and she sang 
beautifully, In Mozart and German 
lieder she is thoroughly at home. The 
spirit of the music appeals to her in- 
stinct and she has the voice to give it 
expression. The Mozart was lovely. 
The tone was warm in quality, aves 
sustained and under admirable control. 
It was the kind of singing that makes 
the music of Mozart so exquisite and 
demands not only fine artistic percep- 
tion, but excellent vocal control. 


Her singing of the Lieder, arranged 
with orchestral accompaniment, was 
delightful, particularly the two Strauss 
numbers. The Strauss “Morgen” is a 
trying song to sing, because it really 
was conceived as a violin solo, with 


vocal obligato, and it is seldom that’ 


the singer has the art so to adjust the 
proportions as to bring out the charm. 
Mme. Dux caught just the balance and 
Mr. Gordon’s playing of the solo part 
was very fine. The Strauss Serenade 
was charming in tone and in the ex- 
pression of meaning. 


The audiencé gave Mme. Dux a 
most hearty demonstration of ap- 
proval, which she acknowledged with 
a warmth of appreciation which had 
something of the quality of a big night 
at the opera. 


—_— <e— — 


(Herman Devries . 
in Chicago American) 


Claire Dux 1s 
Feature of Concert 


Miss Dux is an irresistible concert 
artist, her demeanor a mixture of verve 
and simplicity, her toilette sober yet 
smart, her delivery severely correct 
with the sobriety decreed for the plat- 
form. The voice is admirably suited 
for lieder. Its expressiveness and 
quality are beyond criticism. The 
public liked her immensely and proved 
it with about four or five vigorous 
recalls. 


—---©--—- 


(Chicago Daily Journal) 


Claire Dux bestows a gracious gift 
upon this week’s regular activities of 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. It 
is that of life. 


Dux has such a gracious wealth of 
vocal ease, such polish of expression 
and such a sure sense of where a mel- 
ody finds its climax that her musician- 
ship alone would rank her as one of 
the finest artists America has heard in 
many years. 


She has, too, a fervor of thought, a 
very deep instinct for the human ele- 
ments of her material. She brings to 
the surface of her art things which are 
often hidden from musicians. She 
does so with an economy of means 
which is most satisfying. She is 
simple where her subject - betray 
her into extravagance, and she has the 
valuable ability of making suggestion 
serve in place of demonstration. 


Her art has attained a rare degree 
of poignancy and vitality, and is ca- 
pable of exceeding all the enchantment 
with which distance endows the mem- 
ory of her previous hearings. 





CLAIRE DUX (Photo by Daguerre) 





(Paul Bloomfield Zeisler in Chicago Herald and Haaminer) 


MISS CLAIRE DUX CHARMS 
HER AUDIENCE IN RECITAL 


Miss Claire Dux, the soprano of the Chicago Opera Company, journeyed hither from 
New York this week to appear as soloist with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra in its 
eighteenth pair of week-end concerts. The news is that she made a big hit. Altogether 
she sang six numbers, two before and four after intermission, and she sang them all 
in a fashion to make the audience glad it was there. 


The two Mozart arias she did with a 4 


good deal of delicacy and light caress, 
displaying to much advantage the purity 
of her voice and the restraint of her art, 
besides an understanding of the simplic- 
ity and unaffectedness of the music. Her 
»hrasing was rounded off beautifully, 
highly finished, exquisitely colored. 


If her first offering was splendid, her 
second was even better. It included a 
very pretty song by Weingartner, a gem 
of a lullaby by Humperdinck—sung, with 
an infinitely lulling tenderness and with 
sympathetic humor and grace, in a velvet 
piano—and a couple of the best of Rich- 
ard Strauss’ songs, “Morgen” and 
“Staendchen.” An excellent musician 
and a superb artist is Miss Dux; one 
thinks in vain of anyone who manages 
lieder better than she. 








(Edward Moore 
in Chicago Tribune) 


A pronounced hit with the audience. 
For this there were a number of rea- 
sons, many of them sound, artistic 
ones. Chief of them is a voice, not 
of large dimensions, but of exquisite 
quality, especially in its upper reaches. 
This golden thread of lyric soprano 
is a lovely thing. 








Exclusive Management: 


International Concert Direction, Inc. 
MILTON DIAMOND, Director 


16 West 36th Street, New York City 





Claire Dux records exclusively for Brunswick Records 





(New York Tribune) 


DEVOTEES of 
MUSIC FIND 
CLAIRE DUX is 
an EXCELLENT 

SINGER 


She sang well, with a pure and 
rounded quality of tone, fine phrasing 
and excellent control of breath. Her 
program contained many charming 
numbers, and to each oe gave its 
full value, both in vocal skill and in 
sympathetic and intelligent interpre 
tation, 


(Max Smith 
in New York American) 


Mile, Dux disclosed completely the 
exceptional beauty of her middle reg- 
ister, so peculiarly vibrant in full 
throated emission, so limpidly expres- 
sive in mezza-voce, and only occasion- 
ally and appropriately made use of the 
delicate head-harmonics which she has 
at her disposal. 


Artistic singing it was, too, with 
which she delighted her listeners; 
singing, that is, which showed not 
only a command of technical require 
ments but interpretative taste and in- 
telligence, and a fire feeling for emo- 
tional values. 


(New York Hvening Telegram) 
An Artistic Singer 
1s Mme. Claire Dux 


She uses her voice with exquisite 
taste. There are few singers who 
have such a command of legatp, such 
a control of quantity and quality of 
tone as she displayed Bio oy Her 
voice, too, is of lovely quality, espe- 
cially in its softer ranges. But she 
has more forceful tones which can be 
used effectively, as was noted yes- 
terday. 2 


(New York Sun) 


A charming singer, an unusual and 
intelligently chosen program and an 
appreciative audience made Claire 
Dux’s recital yesterday afternoon in 
Carnegie Hall memorable among this 
season's musical events. 


In songs which demand delicacy, 
Mile. Dux’s tones are exquisitely fine 
and never thin, however pianissimo 
they may be. 


_ After the rather flowery closing aria 
from Bizet’s “Les Pecheurs de Perles,” 
Mile. Dux was recalled many times. 
That she sang the “Chanson Hindoo” 
as encore was no surprise, but when 
she came through with the coloratura 
stuff of the handkerchief song from 
“Rigoletto,” the audience gasped, 
Mlle. Dux, it seems, is a coloratura of 
quality—and sings trills and cadenzas 
with amazing purity. 


———--@ — - 


(New York Globe) 


CLAIRE DUX 


Mile. Dux’s quality of voice, her 
skilful phrasing, and her varied and 
delicate expression delighted her 
hearers. 
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INEW YORK CONCERTS 





FEBRUARY 13 


heniliantin Association 


The Beethoven Association at its concert at Aeolian 
Hall on Monday, February 13, presented one of its usual 
all-star casts, in this particular case headed by Jascha 
Heifetz, who made his first appearance in this city as a 
chamber music player. The others on the program were 
Hugo Kortschak, Willem Willeke, Rene Pollain, George 
Meader, Georges Barrere, Aurelio Giorni and Coenraad V. 
Ros, The evening began with the trio (Serenade) in D, 
~p, 8 by the gentleman after whom the association is 
named, played by Messrs. Heifetz, Pollain and Willeke, 
Then Messrs. Barrere and Giorni played the second Bach 
sonata for flute and piano and played it very well indeed, 
After this George Meader sang a group of familiar Brahms 
songs so weil that the audience insisted upon five instead 
f the four originally scheduled; and to conclude with, 
Messrs. Heifetz, Kortschak, Pollain and Willeke played 
the Beethoven C major quartet, op. 59, No. 3. It must 
be rather discouraging to a member of a quartet which has 
played for years to’ hear a scrub quartet like this, with 
practically no rehearsal, play as well as these four men 
did. There was excellent precision and balance. One felt 
that, with not more than a week's rehearsal, they would 
compare favorably with any quartet in the field. Particu- 
larly interesting was it to learn that Heifetz is not, like 
some of his colleagues, a “gallery” player even in chamber 











“One rarely hears 
in oratorio a_bet- 
ter tenor.” Balti 
more Evening Sun 








Management HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 








music. He showed his true love for music by making 
himself merely one of the four thorough musicians who 
were doing their best to play Beethoven as Beethoven would 
like to have himself played. 


Helen Levison 


On February 13, at Town Hall, Helen Levison, mezzo, 
gave an interesting and artistic program before a good 
sized house. Her program was varied and gave her 
ample opportunity to prove her ability. She has a voice of 
good quality and her diction is clear, She won favorable 
criticisms from the press, all of which were justly deserved. 


Paulist Choir 


In the presence of Archbishop Hayes and other high dig- 
nitaries of the Roman Catholic Church a gala concert, 
February 13, at Carnegie Hall, given by the Paulist 
Choir, Father Finn founder and conductor, assisted by a re- 
duced Philharmonic orchestra, was attended by a big audi- 
ence. Such as had previously heard this choir of boys and 
men were no whit surprised by what they heard; to others 
it-was a revelation in choral music, for this young Father 
Finn gets results and effects altogether unusual. His own 
dynamic personality explains this, for such controlled en- 
ergy is rare indeed! He treats voices like instruments, and 
his singers respond in kind; there is never any hesitation 
as to attack, as to pitch, as to what or when to sing. The 
boys alone sang Pergolesi’s “Fac ut ardeat,” showing pure 
tone quality and almost grown-up appreciation of text and 
music. There was an impressive “Amen” following, with 
a swell and diminish wonderful in degree. Modern music 
was heard when two Russians, Kallinikoff and Gretchaninoff, 
were given place in their “Lord, I Cry,” and “Cherubic 
Hymn,” with fine expression and low Ds by the second 
basses. The baritone solo in an old time carol stood out, 
and finely wrought shading distinguished the singing of 
“Good King Wenceslas,” when Father Finn showed his 
ability as organist. On suggestion by him all the singers 
responded to applause by rising and bowing en masse. An 
immense wreath of flowers was handed the young conduc- 
tor whose training and enthusiasm had produced these re- 
sults, Following an intermission, solos were sung, some of 
them with orchestra, by members of the choir, namely, Over- 
ton Moyle, John Finnegan, Jack Huber, Edward Slattery 
and Eugene Guilfoyle, and needless to say, these gave real 
pleasure to the assemblage. Anne Wolcott assisted at the 
piano and Father Finn at the organ, as occasion demanded. 


Jascha Heifetz 


The popularity of Jascha Heifetz was again evidenced on 
Monday afternoon, February 13, on the occasion of his 
third violin recital this season at Carnegie Hall. The audi- 
ence filled every available seat in the auditorium and on the 
stage and many hundreds stood throughout the entire per- 
formance. 

His beautiful, luscious tone of velvety quality, as well as 
perfect phrasing and musicianship, were apparent in every- 
thing he played. In his opening number, “Scottish Fantasie,” 
Bruch, he displayed remarkable warmth. He rendered this 
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number brilliantly and with a gh volume of tone. 
His next number, Bach's chaconne (for violin alone), re- 
ceived a dignified, inspiring and musicianly reading. Fol-* 
lowing his) performance of this great work, audience 
burst forth in thunderous applause, recalling the artist many 
times. Next came a group of four pieces eg 
romance in G major, Beethoven; Hungarian dance No. 12, 
Brahms, as well as Sarasate’s “Malaguena” and “Habanera,” 
in which his supreme violinistic art was revealed, Sincere 
and long continued applause was again bestowed, but Mr. 
Heifetz refrained from granting encores until he finished 
the last two program numbers, melodie from “Orfeo,” 
Gluck, and “Caprice” No. 24, Paganini-Auer. Following 
this, the audience made a wild rush toward the concert plat- 
form and demanded encores. Mr. Heifetz responded a 
five, the most important being Mendelssohn’s “On Wing: 

of Song,” Ries’ “ ee dese Mobile,” and “Valse Bluette” 
by Drigo. Samuel Chotzinoff accompanied sympathetically. 


FEBRUARY 14 


New York Philharmonic Orchestra 


The Metropolitan Opera House was packed to capacity on 
Tuesday evening, February 14, the occasion being the third 
concert this season by the Philharmonic Orchestra under the 
baton of Willem Mengelberg, guest conductor. 

The program (entirely free from modernism) was made 
up of the “Concerto Grosso” No. 8, Corelli; Mozart's “Eine 
Kleine Nachtmusik” and Schubert's symphony No.°7, in C 
major, The opening number by Corelli, scored for harpsi- 
chord, two solo violins, cello solo, organ and string orches- 
tra, created a pleasing effect. In this work Mr. Mengelberg 
was heard in the dual role of conductor and harpsichord 
soloist. The other soloists were Scipione Guidi and Adolph 
Bak, violin; Cornelius Van Vliet, cello, and W. H.,Hunis- 
ton, organ. Mozart's “Eine Kleine Nachtmusik,” a com- 
bination of four dainty morsels (also for string orchestra), 
was likewise presented in an appealing manner. The con- 
paige —_ jo a colorful performance of Schubert’s sym- 

ny N 

Mr. Mongciberg’ s conducting throughout the evening was 
full of intelligence and particularly effective. While con- 
cert goers of the present time rarely attend performances 
where works by living composers do not figure on programs, 
it was somewhat refreshing that modernism was omitted. 


Serge Prokofieff 


Tuesday was a busy day for Serge Prokofieff—l’enfant 
terrible of music, as someone aptly christened him, In 
the afternoon he gave a piano recital at Aeolian Hall, 
then swallowed a hasty supper and dashed over to the 
Manhattan Opera House to conduct the first—and doubt- 
less the last—New York performance of his opera, “The 
Love for the Three Oranges.” At the recital he played a 
prelude and fugue by the ancient Buxtehude, three Bee- 
thoven country dances, which could have been written very 
well by some one other than Beethoven, and a long group 
of Schubert waltzes, which he had collected from one work 
or another and elaborated for concert use. These promise 
to make a very pleasing addition to the modern concert 
repertory. Then there was a Russian group which included 
a Liadoft prelude and the comic “Ballet of the Chickens in 
Their Shells” from Moussorgsky’s “Exhibition pictures,” 
also a “Conte,” by Medtner, which must have been a story 
about something very exciting indeed. Then there was a 
final group of some of his own works, including a march 
and intermezzo from the opera which was heard in the 
evening. Prokofieff is not a player in whom the senti- 
mental side predominates or is even prominent. He has a 
tendency, both in his playing and compositions, toward 
sharp rhythms and strong accents, His ‘technic is facile 
and his musical taste for works of other composers is 
invariably excellent. There was a large audience which 
seemed much interested in what he did and applauded him 


enthusiastically. 
Rachmaninoft 


If the reviewer were to say what he thought regarding 
the Rachmaninoff recital at Carnegie Hall on February 14 
he would say that the thing that most impressed him 
about it was the fact that the player evidently had in mind 
a very sincere desire to please his public. He did not invite 
people to the hall merely to hear a very fine exhibition of 
piano playing of pieces, difficult but unlovely, that nobody 
wants to listen to—at least not in America. He did not 
ask them to pay two or three dollars for a ticket for the 
privilege of being educated and bored. He played what he 
knew that people would thoroughly enjoy—and they did, 
He was generous with his encores—not coy and retiring— 
and he played, also in the encores, what he knew his audi- 
tors wanted to hear him play. It is trite and unnecessary 
to say that he played magnificently—that, of course. There 
are other pianists, too, who play magnificently. But too 
many of them play with no regard whatever for the wants 
and desires, likes and dislikes, of the public which sup- 
ports them—too many of them are churlish and ungenerous 
about their encores. Because Rachmaninoff is none of these 
things, and because he is not only a great pianist but a 
great composer, he deserved all of the splendid success 
that was his at this recital. 

His program was selected from works of Handel, Bee- 
thoven, Weber-Tausig, Chopin, Medtner, Liszt and himself. 


Mildred Dilling and Mona Gondre 


An exceptionally attractive program was given by Mona 
Gondre, the charming little costume recitalist, and Mildred 
Dilling, the sterling young harpist, in the assembly rooms 
of the Cosmopolitan Club on the evening of February 14. 
Miss Dilling opened the program with the first movement 
of the Renié concerto in C minor, and at once demonstrated 
her ability in making the harp a most = solo instru- 

(Continued on page 28 
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“Brilliant Concert by Curtis Was a Delight 


Versatile Artist Demonstrates Rare Soprano Voice and Musicianship” 


Had Gluck, Farrar, Garrison or Galli-Curci sung in this 
city last evening, it is doubtful if the audience which 
filled nearly 1000 seats at the High School Auditorium 
would have been more delighted than at the unusually 
brilliant concert given by Miss Vera Curtis, than whom 
Sault Ste. Marie has heard none more pleasing in a 
decade. The pure soprano voice of Miss Curtis, com- 
bined with the rare personal attractiveness of her, was a 
decided and welcome surprise to those music lovers who 
swear only by their Victor catalogues. 


The program was varied enough to avoid any possibility 
of monotony, being made up of several Italian, French, 
one German and a gratifying number of English songs. 
There were times when the singing of Miss Curtis had 
all the flute quality of Galli-Curci, and at no time was 
her voice not full and rich and under certain control. 
Diction, too, was of pleasing quality. 

—Sault Ste. Marie Evening News, Feb. 4, 1922. 


Sa 


Mme. Vera Curtis, with a voice of bell-like clearness 
absolutely true and always sweet, and her charming 
manner, shared honors with the orchestra. Her rendi- 
tion of the aria “O Crudele” from “Don Giovanni” was 
perfect in every detail. “Song of India” (Rimsky- 
Korsakoff) always a favorite with concert audiences, was 
exceptionally good, showing to advantage the exceptional 
flexibility of her voice and her fidelity to tone. In answer 
to insistent demands she responded with an encore. 
—Lancaster Intelligence, Jan. 31, 1922. 





—Sault Ste. Marie Evening News. 


Miss Vera Curtis, dramatic soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, sang several pleasing selections and she 
was very warmly applauded by the audience, being re- 
quired to appear for encores three times. 

—Springfield Union, Jan. 30, 1922. 


It seemed to this hearer the most perfectly composed song 
group in a memory of countless concerts. It has just 
dawned on the writer that Miss Curtis sang every song 
in English. Such pure music of sound and sense, like 
a gentle flame, fanned to a glow by a beautiful mental 
grasp and practiced art that conceals art, was a thing of 
no language. The singer’s absolute purity of tone ran 
through all four songs—an unbroken joy of perfection. 
There was a quality in the beautiful poise and balance 
of the voice that one finds sometimes in the string choir 
of an orchestra—a poise and balance responsive to the 
weight of a hair in direction of tone. 


The eye dwells upon her with absolute satisfaction. She 
is simple, wholesome and abounding in life—a woman 
well made for the Wagnerian roles in which she has 
specialized. This opera opulence of voice, well hidden 
in the perfect poise of the recitalist, came out gloriously 
in the Schubert “Allmacht.” 

—New Bedford Morning Mercury, Feb. 13, 1922. 
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SUCCESS IS A MATTER OF BRAINS 
CONTENDS JOHN CHARLES THOMAS 


The Tenor, When Interviewed, Says He Cannot See Why Any Singer Should Blame a Teacher for Ruining His Voice—Gives 
Up Light Opera for the Concert Stage 


OHN CHARLES THOMAS was caught at the office 

‘ R. E. Johnston between trains and gave out a very 

brief interview concerning his plans. He came over from 
Philadelphia, where he is now playing, and had to hurry 
away again for a ay Meantime, he had many things 
to discuss with Johnston, under whose management 
he will tour Sian in concert next season, and could 
grant the interviewer only a very few minutes of his time. 
Asked if it was true that he was giving up the light opera, 
in which he has been so eminently successful, for the con- 
cert stage, Mr. Thomas acknow ledged that he was. 

“It is a larger field,” he said, “with more opportunity 
for the expression of one’s artistic feeling, and what brains 
can do in one field, brains can do in another. It is largely 
a matter of brains. I can not see how any singer can blame 
a teacher for ruining his voice. If he has not got enough 
brains to avoid doing foolish things with his voice, he would 
certi 1inly not have brains enough to succeed anyway. 

‘The days when just a mere voice is all that a singer 
needs are long gone by~f they ever existed. Why, even 
the seemingly insignificant matter of getting on and off of 
the stage needs brains. And where do you get stage pres- 
ence without thought and study? People are inclined to 
underrate the importance of these things, but they are of 
great importance, and even some of the great artists would 
have a greater success with the public if they would con- 

An awkward manner never gets anybody any- 
where 


“Some people put voice first. I do not. Voice is a 
necessity, but you may have a wonderful voice and yet fail 
utterly unless you have something else besides, Brains, 
personality, voice-—that’s the order I put it in, for with 
brains and personality you can get by with a very small 
vocal equipment, and if you have that, too, then you will 
be one of the great ones. ; 

“Where did I get it? Well, I studied right here in this 
country for the most part. I am an American, born in 
Meyersdale, Pennsylvania. I studied with Adelin Fermin 
at the Peabody Institute in Baltimore, and went with him 
to Holland, The Hague. Fermin is a great teacher. He is 
now with the Eastman School at Rochester, t Peahody 
I won a scholarship, and while in Baltimore I sang at some 
of the leading churches. Then I joined Savage's “Every- 
woman,” where | may be said to have made my profes- 
sional debut in the role of Passion. Then there was a 
revival of the Gilbert and Sullivan operas by the Shuberts 
and I sarg the aa. baritone roles in all of them. 

“Afte rwards there was a whole series of light opera = 
cesses: ‘The Peasant Girl, ‘Her Soldier Boy,’ ‘Alone 
Last, ‘Maytime,’ ‘The Stargazer,’ ‘Apple Sineeoann’ 
‘The Love Letter.’ I have done some concert work, also 
have sung for the Mozart Club and Haarlem Philharmonic, 


sider it 


and I gave a concert in Boston on New Year’s Day. I 
will have four concert appearances in Boston this season, 
and I sing in Newark this month. 

“In the summer I hope to be able to go to France, if 
business engagements permit, to get a few finishing touches 
from Jean de Reszke—the great Jean. Then, in the fall, 
Mr. Johnston is going to send me out 6n a tour. Yes, it 
is really true that I am giving up the light opera field— 
have already given it up in fact. There are other things. 





JOHN CHARLES THOMAS 


“Now I must run along. Sorry, but I have to catch a 
train. I’m singing a few songs in vaudeville over in 
Philadelphia and have to get back for the matinee. Yes, 
straight singing—regular concert work. That can be done 
in vaudeville just as well as at Aeolian Hall. And the 
vaudeville audiences like it better than when a singer tries 
to do stunts. They think that shows contempt for Ina 
and I am inclined to agree with them.” 
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Another Prize 


Fort Worth, Texas, February 14, 1922. 

Announcement has just been made by the Harmony 
Club of this city that it will offer a prize of $500 at 
the next biensial of the Natiqnal Federation of Music 
Clubs for the best one-act opera of American com- 
position _——_ The offer is made as a recogni- 
tion of the services to the cause of music given by 
Mrs. John F. Lyons, president of the National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs, who for the last seventeen 
consecutive years has been president of the Harmony 
Club. It is to be known as the ee —— 


Award. 














Elly Ney Answers Question 


Elly Ney has answered the question which has pursued 
her ever since her American debut: “Why does Mme. Ney 
play with the lights lowered?” 

Mme. Ney’s explanation is simple. Years of practice 
over brilliantly illuminated keyboards affected her eyes, 
and the glare from the white keys is trying. Hence she has 
the lights dimmed. And that, she maintains, is the whole 
of the reason. 

“I do not believe in theatrical effects,” says Mme. Ney, 
“and I hope that no one will regard the dim lights as stage 
effects. I have often said that the performer should not 
intrude on the music, and the only reason for the low lights 
is to avoid the glare.” 


Althouse Captures Portland Again 


Not content with his success in the Oregonian city last 
season on January 16, Paul Althouse returned there in con- 
cert and, in the words of the Telegram, “captured his audi- 
ence with his first number.” The performance was the 
fourth of the season given at the Auditorium under the 


direction of the Elwyn Concert Bureau and “drew the larg- . 


est attendance of the season, as Mr. Althouse is a favorite 
tenor in this city, having won golden opinions at a previous 
concert”—to quote the Morning Oregonian. 


Forty Concerts for Otis 
Florence Otis, soprano from Claude Warford’s studio, 
has been engaged for a series of forty concerts between 
February 1 and April 1, the tour embracing appearances at 
Quebec, Troy, Detroit, Toledo, Ohio and other Western 
cities. Miss Otis’ assisting artists are Pauline Watson, 
violinist, and Marion Tilden, pianist. 


Pattiera Sings in Louisville 
At his recital in Louisville, Ky., on February 8, Tino 
Pattiera, tenor of the Chicago Opera Association, sang 
arias from “Tosca,” “La Boheme,” “Pagliacci,” “Manon,” 
and a group of Neapolitan songs. Frederick Cowles was 
at the piano. 
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PHILIP HALE 
in Boston Herald, December 15, 1921. 


Miss Du Carp’s playing delighted 
her hearers. Her performance has 
strength, smoothness, elegance. It 
brings out the remotest shadings of 
meaning with the most perfect pre- 
cision and delicacy. She is a musician 
of rare attainments, both technically 
and temperamentally, who knows what 
she wishes to say and says it clearly. 

Beautiful pictures were formed in 
the mind by her exquisite rendering 
of the Schumann “Papillons’’ and the 
Chopin Nocturne. 


ROBERT PENFIELD 
in Boston Globe, December 15, 1921. 


Mme. Du Carp’s first Boston recitals 
last season left an unusually deep im- 
pression in the imagination of those 
who then heard her. One half feared 
to be disappointed last night, as so 
often happens when high expectations 
of musical excellence are cherished in 
advance. But her playing of Saint- 
Saens’ Toccata, Schumann's Papillons, 
and shorter pieces from Chopin, Liszt, 
Pierné, and Cyril Scott had a preci- 
sion, clarity, accuracy, force and deli- 
cacy as extraordinary as her perform- 
ance last year. 

She is a musician’s pianist. There 
is nothing spectacular about her work. 
She does without fuss or flourish what 
many obvious theatrical virtuosi of 
both sexes pantingly strive to accom- 
plish. Every note, every nuance of 
pedaling and phrasing is exactly right, 
without apparent effort on her part. 
No other living woman and very few 
living men can give so quietly per- 
fect a performance as hers. 

One hopes to hear her with the 
Symphony Orchestra. 


—_—@— 


HERMAN DEVRIES 
in Chicago Examiner, Jan. 23, 1922. 


At the Blackstone Theater I heard 
Magdeleine du Carp in her last group 
composed of works by Fauré, Cyril 
Scott, Debussy and Liszt. Last year, 
when writing of Mile. du Carp’s play- 
ing I said she was a good pianist. 

I retract the statement in order to 
say that I consider her one of the 
best among the women pianists of to- 
day. Her interpretation and delicious 
shading and phrasing of Faure’s Sec- 
ond Impromptu are enough to rank 
her among the celestials of the piano 
keyboard; all that she touches is im- 
pregnated with the beauty and re- 
finement which are the hallmarks of 
her exquisite art. 


MAGDELEINE 


UU CARP 


The Distinguished French Pianist 
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MR. KREHBIEL 
in New York Tribune, Jan. 26, 1922. 


Concert in Carnegie Hall, Jan. 25. 


Assisted by Philharmonic Orchestra, 
Josef Stransky, Conducting 


1. Concerto No. 5...... +».. Beethoven 
&. Concerto .......... . Schumann 


But when it was all over the resid- 
uum of pleasurable emotion left in 
the minds of her judicious hearers was 
that caused by her exhibition of the 
lovely artistic qualities which she had 
disclosed in her recitals last season 
The rest was amazement at her dar 
ing in attempting a prodigious feat 
and admiration for the splendid tech- 
nical equipment which she brought to 
its execution. Her performance of all 
the music was practically fleckless on 
its mechanical side; but it was in the 
serene loveliness of the slow move- 
ments of the concertos, not in the 
brilliancy of their finales, that she 
showed her knowledge of the works, 
her sympathy for their emotional con- 
tents and her capacity for expression. 
She placed herself unmistakably in 
the ranks of the virtuosi, 


3. Poéme Symphonique, Gabriel Pierné 
(First time in America) 


The pianoforte intones a solemn 
canticle, a song of strong, vital, 
exalted beauty; and when this is 
taken up by the orchestra the piano- 
forte adorns it with vigorous chords, 
like the tramp of victorious hosts. A 
middle section is enriched with mors 


scintillant embellishments, and finally 
there is a crashing melee, a fureato 
in which the solo instrument holds its 


own against the fortissimo of the or- 
chestral army: 


“Gloire A notre France éternelle! 


Gloire Aa ceux qui sont morts pour 
elles!"’ 


It is a splendid hymn of triumph, 
and it was splendidly sung 


eae 


MR. KREHBIEL 
in New York Tribune, Feb. 9, 1922, 


Miss Du Carp Again 
Charms With Poetic 
Quality of Playing 


Foregoes All Effort to Dazzie and 
Reveals a Remarkable Finesse in 
an Agreeable Program at 
the Piano. 


Miss Magdeleine Du Carp, who, 
besides many qualities of admir- 
able musicianship made known last 
year, exhibited a newly acquired tonal 
puissance at a recent concert with 
the Philharmonic Orchestra in Car- 
negie Hall, gave a piano recital yes- 
terday afternoon at Town Hali. Her 
program was an agreeable one, com- 
posed of pleces by Mozart, Rameau, 
Bach, Scarlatti, Chopin, Debussy, 
Scott, Fauré and Liszt. Having re- 
vealed another phase of her pianistic 
accomplishments in a conspicuous 
fashion at her previous concert, she 
was content yesterday with laying 
greater emphasis upon those charac- 
teristics of her playing made known 
last year, notably finesse and poetic 
interpretations. These qualities were 
requisites of the pleces on her pro- 
gram, and in her playing there was 
appropriate and abundant charm 
rather than any effort to dazzle. 


Management: C. H. PFEIFFER, AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK 
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It looks as if there will be opera at Covent Gar- 
den during the London season this summer, given 
by the British National Opera Company. Details 
later. All that one hears so far is that the extremes 
of the repertory are likely to be “Parsifal” and Of- 
fenbach’s “The Goldsmith of Toledo,” 


— —-@> — 
Why are these violinists so modest? Eddy Brown, 
it will be recalled, got married without telling any- 


body except his wife about it; then Sascha Jacobsen 
followed suit, adding the novel feature of going to 
Europe alone on his honeymoon trip; now Max 
Jacobs has slipped out of bachelorhood with the soft 
pedal on, And the next? 


on > 


A wise word, and a word to the wise, from Le 
Canada Musical: “Fear of the critics is a dangerous 
thing. It paralyzes the faculties of the artist and 
destroys self-confidence. Adverse criticism has 
never yet prevented real art from winning success. 
The more fearlessly one faces the critics, the more 
chance one has to succeed in spite of them.” 

— <@—--—- 


The movement for the erection of a monument to 
the late Jules Massenet, which, put on foot in Paris 
in 1913, was interrupted by the war, is again active, 
a recent addition to the funds being some F, 32,000, 
the net proceeds of a performance of “Herodiade” 
given at the Opera on December 22. The total 
amount of the fund at the present time is about 
F, 140,000. A number of French provincial thea- 
ters have promised to devote a performance to the 
benefit of the fund, the treasurer of which is Jacques 
Heugel, the well known publisher and editor of the 
Le Menestrel, 

—— @ —- 

The latest organization is the Metropolitan Opera 
Helping Hand League, which has just been organized 
by Giulio Gatti-Casazza, who is its managing director 
and president, All the other officers and members 
consist of Orville Harrold. Last Thursday evening 
Tenor Sembach was ill, so Mr. Harrold jumped in 
and sang Lohengrin. On Friday he was scheduled 
for a mere trifle like Mahler's “Lied von der Erde” 
in the afternoon and “Snegourotchka” in the even- 
ing, but just then Tenor Chamlee fell ill, so the man- 
aging director of the Helping Hand League called 
u Rafaelo Diaz to sing in Mr. Harrold’s place in 


“Snegourotchka” and transferred Harrold to the 
Saturday matinee performance of “The Barber of 
Seville,” in which he replaced Chamlee as Alma- 
viva, One does not recall having heard Mr. Harrold 
sing Radames, but very little else in the repertory 
is strange to him, Incidentally, there may be a 
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German tenor who can sing a better Lohengrin than 

Mr. Harrold did on Thursday evening, but if so he 

is not known to New York at the present writing. 
cntemcenellpacemernene 

Was it a spirit of poetic justice or just business 
acumen that induced the promoters of the benefit for 
the National Navy Club, at the Metropolitag Opera 
House on February 16, to give a German opera— 
“Lohengrin”—in German, with a German and an 
Austrian star as drawing cards—Matzenauer and 
Jeritza? However that may be, it was an enormous 
success and the house was entirely sold out. — 
@---———- 

Our London contemporary, the Musical Mirror, 
says that there is a rumor which has been consider- 
ably talked about to the effect that the Chicago Opera 
Association with Mary Garden may visit London, 
and adds that “it is a well known fact that the King 
and Queen are not over fond of opera. Were it 
otherwise,” continues the writer, “and the royal 
patronage was assured, the society backing that is 
so essential for a successful opera season would 
soon be forthcoming.” In America we have numer- 
ous kings and queens of finance who are not over 
fond of opera, but they support it just the same; 
either they think it a duty or for the society prestige 
it gives them, But is it not decidedly extraordinary 
to learn that the King and Queen of England allow 
their personal tastés to enter into a matter of art 
to such an extent that thereby an opera season is 
made impossible? 





——@ 

It was something new to hear the role of Gilda 
entrusted, in the Chicago Opera production, to Edith 
Mason—a lyric soprano with a large, beautiful voice 
which even verges on the dramatic—instead of to 
some coloratura. But Miss Mason’s outstanding 
success certainly justified the experiment. The 
point to be made is that when Verdi wrote “Rigo- 
letto,” about seventy years ago, what he had in mind 
was a soprano like Miss Mason. Although there is 
occasional fioritura, the character of the music is 
decidedly heavy for a coloratura, and certainly Verdi 
never meant a light, cold voice to sing opposite to 
the impassioned baritone of the title role. It is a 
matter of record that in the early days Verdi wrote 
to the Ricordi publishing house protesting against 
the singing of the role by a well known coloratura 
soprano, saying that he did not intend the role for 
such a singer. Also, in the Chicago production, it 
was interesting to note that Giorgio Polacco had 
clipped off all the vocal verbiage, trimmings and 
furbelows that have been added from time to time 
at the caprice of one singer or another and reduced 
the cadenzas and ornaments to proportions distinctly 
prescribed in the score of Verdi himself. 
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A NEW MAGAZINE 


_ The initial number of The Baton, a magazine pub- 
lished by and for the students of the Institute of 
Musical Art of the City of New York, just reached 
our office. The front page is graced with a picture 
of Frank Damrosch, director of the Institute of 
Musical Art, who likewise contributed an article of 
welcome, in which he says, among other things: 
“The Baton should become a channel through which 
matters of interest to the school as a whole or to 
any of its departments may be announced or dis- 
cussed. It should record the various activities of 
the institute, its recitals, concerts, receptions to art- 
ists and commencement and class day exercises. It 
should contain articles on matters of interest to all 
students of music, chiefly of the kind which develops 
a conception of and devotion to true art principles. 
It should, on the other hand, avoid discussion of the 
commercial side of music as a profession or, as is 
often the case, as a trade. The weighing of musical 
values in dollars and cents should be discouraged. 
The striving towards high ideals in musical art, re- 
gardless of material considerations, should be en- 
couraged, All these ‘shoulds’ and more are prom- 
ised us by the editors, arid I therefore bespeak for 
The Baton the wholehearted support and co-opera- 
tion of everyone connected with the institute.” 

The Baton, edited by Dorothy Crowthers, is a 
neatly printed periodical, its first number containing 
sixteen pages of interesting articles. The Musicav 
Courter tenders its congratulations, and feels The 
Baton will tend to maintain the excellent fellowship 
which has heretofore existed between the students, 
teachers, director and trustees of the Institute of 
Musical Art. 
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“NE VAUT RIEN” 
Months ago the Musica. Courier stated that 
Mary Garden, if reappointed General Director of 
the Chi Opera Association, would no doubt re- 
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sign—especially if the guarantee fund was not raised 
as quickly as it should be. She was reappointed— 
and on Monday of this week she gave an interview 
in Philadelphia in which she stated that she is con- 
sidering resigning as General Director at the close 
of the present season. In “Carmen” Miss Garden 
sings to Don Jose, “Va t’en, va t’en—tu feras bien; 
votre metier ne te vaut rien.” Freely translated 
this means: “Go away, go away! It will be good 
for you; your present vocation does not suit you.” 
Can it be that Miss Garden heard in imagination a 
chorus of the directors of the Civic Opera Associa- 
tion—the successor to the Chicago Opera Association 
—singing this warning phrase to her? Without 
doubt the freedom with which Miss Garden has spent 
money has put mistrust into the minds of pros- 
pective guarantors ; the sooner she ceases to be recog- 
nized as head of the company, the sooner the balance 
of the guarantee fund will be raised. Even though 
her name may be worth $100,000 to the company; 
even though the performances this season were bet- 
ter than heretofore; and even though the Chicago 
Opera got more publicity this season than ever be- 
fore—someof it unweleome—Miss Garden’s ex- 
travagances have nearly wrecked the ship that once 
navigated so smoothly under the capable guidance 
of the late lamented Cleofonte Campanini. 
Oe 
JUSTICE FOR GADSKI 

The recent suit brought by Mme. Gadski against 
the Chicago Opera Association has been interpreted 
in various ways by different persons, but the con- 
sensus of opinion seems to be that she is truly ag- 
grieved and that at the same time she intends the 
litigation to be a warning to other sources which 
might have been inclined to continue their slanders 
and persecutions against Mme. Gadski with a view 
to forcing her retirement from the musical profes- 
sion in America. One of the most outspoken and 
trenchant newspaper comments on the suit was pub- 
lished in the Ft. Wayne Journal Gazette of Febru- 
ary 8, as follows: 

Madame Gadski has sued the Chicago Grand Opera Com- 
pany. for failing to observe its contract with her on the 
ground that the Chicago audiences would resent her appear- 
ance on the stage because her husband is a former German 
officer. It does seem a stupendously stupid excuse. For 
many years Americans have delighted in the art of this 
remarkably clever and beautiful woman, and the fact that 
she married a German who had a commission in the Ger- 
man army does not in any sense affect her art. Nor is there 
anything sensible in the assumption that the American 

ple are still at war with Germany. What if the hus- 
and was a German officer? Germany was his country. 
And we shall want to sell American products to all the 
German officers and soldiers who can buy and pay. Such 


a prejudice in days of war would be possible of comprehen-. 


sion. The prohibition on Wagner’s music during the war, 
while perfectly silly and idiotic, was not difficult to under- 
stand. None of us think straight in a passion. But the 
war is over. Not only that, but it seems that this former 
German officer was noted during the war for his friendly 
attentions to American prisoners; and not only that, but 
he camé to America this last time on the invitation of the 
American Government to reveal processes of metal manu- 
facture “invented in Germany and hitherto known only in 
that country,” 
es 
MUSIC MEMORY CONTESTS 

It would be curious to know what reasons ani- 
mate those who make lists for music memory con- 
tests in the selections to be remembered? The Grand 
Rapids Press, Grand Rapids, Mich., has issued such 
a list, fifty pieces in all, for the contest which began 
January 2 and will end the week of March 6, under 
the auspices of the general musical interests of the 
city with John W. Beattie, supervisor of music in 
the public schools, as general chairman. The list in- 
cludes only four American compositions: “To a 
Water Lily,” MacDowell; “Washington Post 
March,” Sousa; “By the Waters of Minnetonka,” 
Lieurance, and “Dagger Dance” from “Natoma,” 
Herbert. It contains five folk songs, not one of 
them, properly speaking, American: “All Through 
the Night,” Welsh ; “Loch Lomond,” Scotch ; “Volga 
Boat Song,” Russian; “O sole mio,” Italian ; “Deep 
River,” Negro. The balance of the list is from 
the standard repertory, ancient and modern, classic 
and popular. 

Such a list might be multiplied by thousands with- 
out having any educational significance. It is, no 
doubt, important and valuable to get people inter- 
ested in music—any music—by any means. But 
why not make the music selected really educational 
asf especially, really national? To instill in the 
minds of growing children this evident contempt for 


the composers and the folk music of their own | 


native country certainly is not the way to aid the 
progress of American art. If these children grow 
up with the belief that there is no American music 
except “rag time” and “jazz,” and no folk music 
except that of the negroes, they will not be blamed— 
but their teachers and elders will. 
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An obliging correspondent favors us with some 
clippings from the Buffalo Express and Niagara 
Falls Gazette (the latter of December 13) in which 
professional. complaint is made in the one paper 
about certain modern musical pieces, while a lay con- 
tributor in the other journal comments thereupon 
in lines strophic, and, one fears, slightly satirical. 
Here the clippings, reproduced : 


(Buffalo Express.) 

The Goossens sonata for violin and piano, which was en- 
thusiastically received at the last Echota Trio concert here, 
seems to have been rather over the heads of a Buffalo audi- 
ence, to judge from the following criticism in the Buffalo 
Express : 

“Sandwiched in between the trios was the first sonata 
(and it may be his last!) for violin and piano by Eugene 
Goossens, an English composer living in London. In this 
work, violin and piano are so constantly at odds, so tonally 
antagonistic, that, except for a certain rhythmic accord, one 
wonders if the performers are not accidentally playing two 
different pieces. The composer has the grace to permit the 
two instruments to end each movement in the same key, but 
most of the time they are in different and uncongenial 
tonalities, 

“There is only one advantage in presenting such music: it 
is of no consequence whether one plays false notes or not, 
as the listener would never know the difference. But it 
does seem a pity for good musicians to waste time and ef- 
fort in mastering such a burlesque, when there exist so many 
treasures of musical invention, both familiar and unfamiliar. 
The writer can but echo the words of the greatest of poets, 
‘This music mads me! Let it sound no more,’ and hope for 
the swinging back of the pendulum to the melody-and con- 
sonance of the real master creators. Doubly refreshing was 
the wonderful Tschaikowsky work, after the riot of dis- 
cord, and the players were very cordially recalled at its 
close.” 

(Niagara Falls Gazette.) 


I wish they'd play the old things 
I learned long years ago— 

With “consonance” familiar 
And “melodies” that flow. 


There are “so many treasures”— 
“Swing back the pendulum !"— 

Some Mendelssohn, for instance ; 
Tum-tum-tee-tum-tum-tum. 


I do not like these new things, 
They do not soothe the ear ; 
One really has to listen, 
And then they are not clear! 


First Wagner's cacophony came, 
Next, Strauss I had to swallow, 
And recently the whole-toned French— 
It seems there’s worse to follow. 


A “certain rhythmic” unity 
Might keep my feet on land; 
But sequences of seconds 
I do not understand. 


And in such “discords riotous” 
That simply sound like Hell 
“Whether one plays false notes or not” 
How shall a critic tell? 


I do not like these new things. 
They puzzle me—and so 

I wish they'd play the old things, 
The sort I really know. 


nrmre 


FAL. 


“The contest for musical paraphrasing of prov- 
erbs, as now being conducted in the funny column 
of the Tribune,” writes J. P. F., “leads me to sug- 
gest that ‘a rolling tone gathers no Mozart.’” Or, 
as we communicated to the conductor of the column: 
“It is never too late to Mendelssohn.” 

nme 


A little late but not quite untimely is the attached, 
received several weeks ago but hitherto crowded out 
of this department owing to lack of space: 


Dear Mr. Liebling: 

This is the first time I have ever addressed a newspaper 
or magazine and the first time I have sent out a letter with- 
out my signature, but being very timid of publicity, I have 
to do this. i : ; 

I have always been seriously interested in music and have 
been a large contributor to every large orchestral movement 
for New York. So many unfair remarks have been made 
about Dr. Strauss and his taking a large sum of money out 
of this country that I am sure you would treat the matter 
more fairly if you knew the history of his affairs, which is 
as follows: : 

At the outbreak of the war Dr. Strauss had all his money 
invested in England, where it was confiscated by the gov- 
ernment. He found himself minus the savings of thirty 
years, and you can imagine that since then his income from 
Austria and Germany has been almost nothing because he is 
giving his services, I think, almost free. That is why he 
had to go to South America last year and came to this coun- 
try last autumn at a great sacrifice. In the first place, Dr. 
Strauss is a man who loves his family and home and the sep- 
aration from both was a great sacrifice. The visit here 
meant traveling night after night or else living at a hotel 
in New York. He stopped at the Hotel St. Regis for a few 
days, but he felt that he could not afford the extravagance 
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and sought less expensive quarters. When he left here he 
had to pay a large amount to this country, and a large 
amount will be taken from him in Germany, Those sums 
represent taxes. 

The trips to South America and the United States were 
undertaken so as to provide for his family in case of his 
death, and also with the hope that he will be able to continue 
undisturbed work at his compositions. 

Miss Strauss, of The Nation, has treated Dr. Strauss 
with such great unfairness that I feel that his friends and 
admirers should defend him, and I have always considered 


you as such, 
ner, 


“ ‘Eat King oranges; three per day will keep you 
healthy’—advertising line in fruiterer’s window on 
upper Broadway. ‘The Love of Three King 
Oranges,’ as Prokofieff-Montemezzi might say.” 
The foregoing is contributed by the twelve year old 
daughter of a violinist who does not wish the little 
girl’s name to be published “for fear that the fame 
she would get from being in ‘Variationettes’ might 
cause her to take up the career of a music critic.” 


mere 


When told that Stravinsky recently has written 
music so difficult that it can hardly be played, Rich- 
ard Strauss expressed his scepticism and said that 
“the most difficult music of all is the music of 
Mozart.” Of course it is. The interpreter cannot 
befog the set standard of the listeners and the per- 
former cannot hide his technical shortcomings be- 
hind a barrage of unfamiliar sounds wreathed about 
by a smoke screen of complex orchestration. 

eRe 

Truth comes by way of the Berlin Signale, which 
observes: “This is usually the way German compos- 
ers go to work when they write a comic (grand) 
opera: they become sentimental and dreamy, or un- 
couth and heavy when they try to be witty.” As, for 
instance, “Die Meistersinger.” Wagner called it a 
comic opera but it is one of the most lyric and ro- 
mantic—and lovely—ever written. 


mRe” 


“What’s too silly to be said can be sung,” is an 
old saw proved by many operas, but G. Lowes Dick- 
inson tries to reverse the process by writing an 
allegorical story of Mozart’s “The Magic Flute,” in 
which the silliest text ever devised is set to some of 
the most beautiful music ever conceived. If Mr. 
Dickinson can demonstrate otherwise, good luck to 


his efforts. 
nee, 


Very tender and touching is John Strong New- 
berry’s translation from the French, of Paul Fort’s 
poem, “The Sweetest Song,” with (as the Times 
Book Review says) its delightful wording, its sense 
of old time Christianity, and its intricate interior 
rhyming, a triumph of technic: 

THE SWEETEST SONG. 

I would sing no louder than the shepherd’s pipe, nor than 
the croon my osier cradle weaves, less loud than the lark, 
no louder than the ripe barley that sways, beneath the 
belfry’s height, at dawn’s immaculate threshold rustling 
sheaves—no louder than the rain upon the leaves. . 

I long for song more soft than murmuring leaves, daintier 
than the brook through osiers singing, remoter than the 
soaring lark that cleaves the skies of June, unfathomed 
azure winging, more fugitive than at dawn the bell’s faint 
ringing, or the hid sweet note that in my oboe grieves. 

But, oh! the song of love. O to recapture the 
pensive nonchalant, caressing air with which the Virgin 
mild, to wide-eyed rapture, beguiled the lovely Christ-child 
heavenly fair, the tune that Joseph whistled, debonair, above 
his joiner’s bench one holy morn when, to its lilt, the 
Dream of the Babe was born. . 

O frailest sounds! O song’s supreme delight that Jesus 
breathed to the skies of Bethlehem, or that the Syrians 
murmur in the night, waking their cytheras, while over 
them, with slender shafts to the wistful cadence bent, their 
harkening fountains from a firmament. 


We nearly always are pointing out how much 
money is spent in this country for prize fighting and 
baseball and football matches. Now let the fact be 
stated that the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching has distributed among 999 
educators, for retiring allowances and pensions, the 
sum of $8,920,861 during the sixteen years of the 
existence of the fund. The total amount now avail- 
able for future benefactions of the Foundation is 
$25,513,000. 

eRe 

Nobody is shocked at “Salome” these days, or at 
“Ghosts,” or “Mrs. Warren’s Profession,” all of 
them current revivals in our town, Are we really 
a blasé public, or only temporarily dulled through 
familiarity with those works, and unknowingly wait- 
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ing for fresh surprises and sensations. In the war 
they had “shock troops.” Where are the new “shock” 
dramatists and composers ? 

nee 


From far off Tokyo, David Kanner, of G. Schir- 
mer, Inc., sends us a Japanese picture postal with the 
message: “Carrying and planting the service flag of 
our firm in the Far East. See you next in Shanghai 
and Manilla.” 

zrnre 


This invitation sounds most attractive : 

‘ Sacramento, Cal., February 15, 1922. 
Dear Mr. Liebling: 

“The days of '49 Celebration” that comes here next May is 
going to be one of the biggest things ever pulled off since 
the “Gold Rush” and I wonder if you can't make mention 
of it in your “Variationettes.” 

The. main street of Sacramento will not see a street car, 
automobile, or any modern conveyance for five days, There 
will be a universal adoption of early customs. Men will 
have beards, and will dress like miners and frontiersmen. 
There will be the old time gamblers and the dive keepers. 
The old Casino will be here. The streets will be literally 
alive with frontiersmen and women, Pack teams of horses 
and burros will be common, Wagon trains drawn by oxen 
will be in evidence, There will be a fight with the Indians 
as General Sutter and his party land at Sacramento. There 
will be a “Gold Rush.” In fact everything will be enacted 
just as near as possible to coincide with history, 

_I wish that you would make mention of the “Days of ‘49 
Celebration” so as to keep it before the musical fraternity. 
Better make your plans to call out this way and take it in. 
My car is at your service. Cordially yours, 
: A, Witmer Oakes, 
Sacramento Correspondent Musica Courter, 
nrme 

Paderewski has been requested to write his mem- 
oirs, says Life, but does not state who requested 
him. That paper suggests as a title for the proposed 
book: “Remember the Mane.” 

ere 


The self-determination of unwilling young piano 
pupils has not yet arrived. The World of Wednes- 
day, February 15, headlines: “Hates the Piano, Girl 
of Sixteen Runs Away.” She was recaptured by her 
parents and one account has it that she now is doing 
double doses of Czerny, Cramer, and Clementi, with 
some Bach fugue and “Lambert’s Piano Method” 
thrown in for good measure. 

Ree 


The attached communication, just received, throws 
an interesting sidelight on the litigation between 
Mme. Gadski and the Chicago Opera Association : 


New York, February 20, 1922. 
Dear Sir: 

The statement of Mr. F. T. Kelsey, of Lewis & Kelsey, 

attorneys for the Chicago Opera Association, in your issue 
of February 16 in which he says: “The Opera Association 
has treated Mme. Gadski with the utmost consideration and 
fairness” has just come to my attention, 
; The facts are, that, although the Chicago Opera Associa- 
tion contracted with me in November here in New York 
(not in Europe), for two performances as Isolde in “Tristan 
and Isolde,” in Chicago, with the option of four more per- 
formances in Chicago, New York: and San Francisco, the 
first performance of which should occur before Christmas, 
the first intimation that I was not to sing, which I had from 
any source whatsoever was the publication in the Musica. 
Courter that the contract had been cancelled and another 
singer been engaged in my place. 

Though I communicated immediately by telegram and 
registered letter with Miss Garden enclosing letter to the 
board of directors, requesting information as to the accuracy 
of newspaper statements, I have never had even the courtesy 
of an acknowledgment. 

Also I beg to state that I have not received any remunera- 
tion or settlement for the terms of the contract. 

Very sincerely yours, 
JouANNA GADSKI. 
nme 


Harold Bauer says that one of the secrets of 
Paderewski’s success was his great physical power. 
It caused him to bang the: piano unmercifully at 
times. His delicacy made much more of a general 
appeal than his pounding. 

mR ese 

Attacks on “jazz” are being made from every 
side, but they will be fruitless. Serious musicians 
need not worry about “jazz.” It is a form of enter- 
tainment, of tonal amusement, and keeps no one 
from going to concerts or taking piano or violin 
lessons. “Jazz” will disappear ultimately, but- 
something else as disturbing to the oversensitive 
musical ear will be sure to take its place. 


nee 
From F. P. A.’s column in the World: “Candor 
unusual in an artist is that of Elena Gerhardt, who 


announces for February 26, at the Town Hall, ‘Fare- 
well Recital (By Request).’” 
nee 
At the “Love for Three Oranges”: 
S.: “Who wrote this music?” 
B.: “Urban, I guess.” 
LEONARD LIEBLING. 
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THE AMERICAN IDIOM 


“"¥ T makes me mad,” I remarked to somebody a 
I few weeks ago, “to hear people say that 
there is no American school of composition.” 
Sach statements are made by people of all sorts, 
some of them musicians, and they are always the 
result of a narrow point of view which sees in a 
national school of music either music of the highest 
class—symphony, chamber music and the like—or 
music of a very striking sort such as the music of 
Spain or Hungary. They also say that a country 
that has no folk music can not have a national 
idiom, and that America has no folk music. Let us 
see! 


Folk Music 


Thanks to the seemingly authoritative statements 
of certain investigators, the idea of folk music has 
been narrowed and whittled down until one hesi- 
tates to use the term. Folk music, according to the 
idea that is now almost universally held, is music 
that has come from the people. That is to say, 
music that never had a known composer ; music that 
has grown out of the mass-consciousness, like weeds 
out of the soil; music that has been written down 
years and years after it was invented or composed 
or whatever you call that natural growth out of 
nowhere. 

Has there ever been any such music in any coun- 
try? Perhaps! And then again perhaps not! I 
will certainly not start a storm of protest from the 
folklorists by saying there never was, but I may, at 
least, suggest that most of the songs that are now 
sung and recognized as folk songs by the people of 
civilized nations were composed. somewhere, some- 
time, by somebody. They may not have been writ- 
ten down. But what difference does that make? 
A work is not composed when it is written down; 
it is composed when it is invented; it is composed 
when the idea first comes to the inventor in its com- 
plete form. And it is a fact today in America that 
some of our popular composers get their works com- 
plete at the piano and then are too ignorant to write 
them down, and have to get somebody else to take 
them down from dictation. 


Popular Music 


What, then, is the difference between folk music 
and popular music? Grove’s Dictionary of Music 
lists neither the one nor the other, in that monu- 
mental work which is the standard on most things 
musical, Under “Popular” the only heading is 
“Popular Ancient English Music,” a short article 
giving an account of a book entitled “Popular Music 
of the Olden Time: a Collection of the Ancient 
Songs, Ballads and Dance Tunes, illustrative of the 
National Music of England.” 

There-is one phrase here that is of importance to 
the matter at hand: “Illustrative of the national 
music of England.” This popular music of the past 
is, then, to be considered of national import, of na- 
tional consequence, They do not call it folk music; 
perhaps it is not folk music. They call it “popular” 
music, That is to say, it is not serious, or classical, 
music; not by Bach nor Handel nor Haydn nor any 
of the other great composers, probably, but popular, 
and “illustrative of the national music of Eng- 
land.” 

But, then, if the popular music of past genera- 
tions is national, why the tremendous scorn for the 
popular music of our own day that is often expressed 
by exponents of serious and classic art? Why do 
these musicians, many of them highly educated, and 
whose opinions may reasonably be received as au- 
thoritative, respect folk music and the popular music 
of the past, and scorn the folk music or popular 
music of their own day? 


The Difference 


The reason is that they do not like popular music, 
and they find it impossible to believe that any of the 
“awful trash” that peopie like today can ever last 
long enough to become what is properly known as 
folk music. And that, after all, is the only differ- 
ence between popular music and folk music; its 
lasting power. Let popular music last long enough 
and it automatically becomes folk music. What sort 
of popular music will last and what sort will not, 
is a problem which can only be solved by time. One 
thing is sure, however, and that is, that its lasting 
power has very little to do with its qualities of 
“goodness” or “badness” as music. Some of the 


folk songs of Europe that have lasted through the 
generations and show no signs of losing their popu- 
larity are the most insipidly stupid trash imagin- 
able; some of the hymns that have been popular in 
Protestant churches almost from time immemorial, 





and are always welcomed and sung with gusto by 
the congregations, are equally so. 
Nationality 

This lasting quality is of prime importance in 
all matters of nationalism because it indicates and 
determines the taste of the people. The nationality 
of the composers is of far less importance. Even 
in the old nations of Europe music has become popu- 
lar which was not originally conceived by natives. 
It has crept over the border somehow and has satis- 
fied something in the national consciousness; has 
fitted, as it.were, into the soul of the people ; become 
a part of them, one of the memories that lies close 
to the surface, and is idly whistled or sung at work 
or play, or boisterously shouted as an expression of 
good fellowship and good cheer. 

There are, it is true, certain associations which 
lead to the use of certain songs on particular occa- 
sions, songs which might otherwise not be used at 
all. Thus we, in America, use “Should Auld Ac- 
quaintance Be Forgot” because of the words. Per- 
haps the music would last without the words. We 
do not know. The word-association has made any 
judgment in the matter impossible, : 

And this is true, also, of many of our patriotic 
songs, where, seemingly, the words and music are 
both equally bad, but the idea expressed, however 
lamely and inadequately, lends immortality to the 
whole. Does that apply to such a song as “Dixie?” 
Hardly, or, at least, pat to a very small extent, and 
certainly not to the words, The song lives by its 
rousing tune. We do not “wish we were in the land 
of cotton” but we do love to sing that tune no matter 
what the words are. For the same reason we sing 
“Jingle Bells,” “Upideeideeida” which means noth- 
ing at all, “Goodnight, Ladies,” ‘Good-bye, My 
Lover, Good-bye,” and many others. 


Where Do They Come From? 


As has already been said, the nationality of the 
composers of these songs makes not the slightest dif- 
ference. If a thing “catches on” it belongs to our 
national consciousness, it is 4 part of us even though 
it may be borrowed or stolen. It becomes just as 
really and truly a folk song as any ever invented by 
the mythical non-existent composers of ancient 
times. It would be just as reasonable to claim that 
the English language in America is not the Ameri- 
can language, as to claim that these songs, wherever 
they may have come from, are not American folk 
songs. They are. They are really our own. We 
own them by right of conquest. They express per- 
fectly our national taste. We have picked them out 
from thousands that have gone by, have had a short 
life, and have then died and disappeared and been 
forgotten. And that effort at selection, although 
unconscious, makes 'the songs ours, no matter what 
their source, and makes them folk songs. 


Universal Music 


Now it is to be noted that these songs that ‘we all 
know and all sing are all of them in what strikes 
us as being a very ordinary sort of an idiom. There 
is nothing exotic about them. They are home songs, 
not foreign songs. They are not very strikingly 
Italian or Spanish, Hungarian or Russian, 

It is to be noted further that the art-music that 
we most appreciate is equally of a sort of interna- 
tional character, or seems so to us. It is not strik- 
ingly Italian or Spanish, Hungarian or Russian. It 
is not even, apparently, strikingly German or strik- 
ingly French, although that is a matter of which we 
can form no judgment because of our own relation- 
ship with those peoples. Yet we know that we have 
never accepted as our own any music that is strik- 
ingly French—French folk songs, Our folk songs 
come far more often from Germany than they do 
from France, Italy, Spain or Russia, and none of 
the art-music of any of those countries that has 
“caught on” in America and had a long life has been 
strikingly nationalistic. Tschaikowsky, for instance, 
has been criticised by the Russians for not being a 
“Russian” composer, yet he has enjoyed a far greater 
popularity in America than any other Russian. Other 
popular things by Russians—the “Melody in F” by 
Rubinstein, Rachmaninoff’s “Prelude,” etc.—have 
also not been strikingly “Russian” nor nationalistic. 
They are what might well be called “universal” 
music, although some people have called this uni- 
versal idiom German, 


Our Emotions 


That may be. It is a point that is not worthy of 
argument. But, German or not, the idiom lends 
itself wonderfully well to the expression of our emo- 
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tions. Even the Italians do not use their national 
idioms or rhythms in the expression of the deeper 
emotions. A mere glance at the operas of Rossini, 
Verdi, Puccini and other successful Italians will 
serve to convince one of that. They introduce na- 
tional dance and song rhythms for local color, but 
when they reach a point where universal emotions 
are to be expressed they use universal idioms. And 
we, being, at least traditionally, Anglo-Saxon, accept 
Teutonic idioms as our own in serious music, which 
is always less nationalistic than popular music. We 
also accept the idioms of the Scots and the Celts, but 
that is about as far as we go. I doubt if any one 
of our folk melodies had its idiomatic basis in South- 
ern or Eastern Europe. 

Nor is our own idiom strikingly nationalistic. The 
fact that we have invented ragtime and “jazz,” so- 
called negro rhythms and borrowed Indian rhythms, 
not to speak of Americanized Orientalism, proves 
nothing to the contrary, for, in the first place, these 
things are too young for us to know how long they 
will last, and, in the second place, they are probably 
of too flimsy a nature to be the sort of heart music 
that goes down the ages, music that can be sung 
in grief as well as joy, music that brings a tear to 
the eye and a tightening of the throat. 


Sifting Through 


But if this is true, why worry about the folk song? 
If the national idiom is lost as it advances upward 
into the domain of serious music, why should the 
idiom concern us? 

If that were entirely true, it would, indeed, cease 
to be a matter of interest to us. But it is not en- 
tirely true. Although the most marked forms of 
nationalism are always lost in serious music except 
in those rare cases where composers voluntarily adopt 
the idiom, yet the popular idiom does color all that 
the best and most successful composers do. Ger- 
man music is German, French music is French, Ital- 
ian music is Italian. We all easily recognize the 
idiom although it is not very marked, just as we 
all recognize the style of Beethoven, Schumann, 
Chopin or Wagner. Except in rare cases these com- 
posers do not consciously use either folk songs or 
folk idioms. They use the national idiom because 
it is their natural idiom—and it may be said here 
that they are only successful where they are uncon- 
scious of it. Musical composition is an extremely 
sensitive thing. Inspiration can not be played with. 
It comes in haltingly and timidly and at the first 
hint of misuse flies away again. The reason the 
great masters of composition have succeeded in pro- 
ducing works that have lasted through the genera- 
tions is that they have been absolutely sincere and 
honest in their art. They have accepted and re- 
spected their own natural idiom and have always 
been utterly faithful to themselves. 


Arrangements 


And the interesting part of it is that, even when 
they have used folk songs for local color, the’ result, 
owing to the personal idiomatic arrangement, has 
always been just as individual as it would have been 
had they not borrowed the folk song. Chopin is just 
as clearly Chopinesque when he writes Polish music 
as he is when he writes his own inimitable fantasies ; 
Max Bruch and Mendelssohn do not become in the 
least Scotch when they write their Scotch fantasies ; 
Moszkowski is no less Moszkowski when he makes 
Spanish rhapsodies; and “Carmen” is thoroughly 
French in spite of the composer’s effort to be other- 
wise. 

It might be possible, by means of a very extended 
tabulation of harmonic and melodic progressions in 
their relationship to rhythm, to say why German 
music is German, French music French, and Italian 
music Italian, It might be possible, also, to show the 
relationship of each of these idioms with the folk 
idiom of each country. But it would not be worth 
while. It would not prove anything that we do not 
know already. Every musician feels and recognizes 
the style, every musician can pick out the nationality 
of a composition, the nationality of an imitation, 
such as Hungarian or Spanish rhapsodies and the 
like, and even, in many cases, the actual composer— 
Bach, Mozart, Wagner, Verdi, Debussy. That is 
because the vocabulary of every country is limited to 
a few set phrases and progressions, and the vocabu- 
lary of every composer is still more limited. And this 
is because the vocabulary of every nation’s emotions 
and every individual’s emotions is limited. As the 
philologist will tell you, it is represented in language 
by certain turns and inflections, so that no language 
remains pure—just as English is being altered and 
amplified to suit the American emotional conscious-,. 
ness. And in music this vocabulary is represented: 
by a few phrases, harmonies, progressions and’ 
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rhythms which faithfully reproduce our most fre- 
quent emotional curve or trend. 


Negre and ladien Music 


Now, as has already been shown, there is no par- 
ticular harm in using occasionally, consciously, folk 
songs as a thematic basis of serious composition, 
even when these folk songs are foreign. Thematic 
material, it must be remembered, is far more im- 
portant in popular music than it is in serious music. 
In popular music the thematic material is all of the 
music. There is nothing else, for it is essential to 
popular music that its arrangement shall be the sim- 
plest possible support of the tune and rhythm. 
Popular music, if it is to live long enough te be- 
come folk music, must be capable of being sung 
without any accompaniment or arrangement of any 
kind. 

In serious music, while the quality of the thematic 
material is important, it is not all-important. ‘The 
fact is that in the symphonic and sonata forms the 
thematic material may be too self-sustaining, in 
which case the end of the “tune” is so marked that 
it does not merge properly into the “development.” 
Everyone who has written exercises in composition 
knows what this means, and how important it is to 
find themes that develop properly in sections. 

This sheds light on the danger of using thematic 
material whose idiom is in conflict with the natural 
idiom of the composer. For a young composer it 
may be said that it is fatal. It is just as fatal to 
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borrow an idiom from some other composer or na- 
tionality. . The importance of a perfectly natural, 
personal, individual idiom, dug out of one’s own 
inner consciousness, utterly sincere and honest, un- 
affected and unsought, is greatly underrated in this 
country. American composers, trying to be “Ameri- 
can” at all costs, have not counted the cost to them- 
selves, have certainly not counted the cost to our 
national school of composition. There will never 
be any American school of serious composition until 
our composers get that pride of race and self-pride 
that will forbid them to borrow or ape an idiom. 

And when they do search within themselves for 
means of musical self-expression, being too proud 
to accept any external influence, or to bow their 
necks to any fetish, you may be sure that they will 
find their idiom closely associated with the idiom 
that has made the folk music, or popular music that 
has lived in this country for a generation or more. 
That folk music is, some of it, religious and lives 
in our churches, some of it negro (socalled), some 
of it gay, but the majority of it, probably, what may 
be called “heart-songs.” 

What is it? Where is it? Does it actually exist? 
In order to answer those questions I have written 
to the publishers asking for information as to Ameri- 
can music that has had a steady sale for a genera- 
tion or more. They have been very courteous and 
have given many interesting answers. What these 
answers have been will be told in a continuation of 
this article. ee 





HANDEL’S HARPSICHORD 


Handel was born 237 years ago today, February 
23, 1685. His favorite harpsichord, which is still 
to be seen in the Kensington Museum, London, was 
made by the Dutchman, Andreas Rucker, in 1651. 
On the soundboard of this harpsichord is the picture 
of a concert of monkeys, conducted by a monkey 
with a baton, in the familiar manner of conductors 
in general, But there is nothing on the harpsichord 
to indicate whether the monkeys had invented con- 
ducting or had merely copied human conductors. 
If the monkeys were the original inventors of con- 
ducting with a baton, there are no means of tracing 
the age of the art, for the arboreal ancestors of con- 
ductors were established in times remote. But if the 
monkeys were only imitating human models, it is 
certain that the use of a baton for conducting is not 
as modern a practice as some writers would have 
us believe. 

Atavism is doubtless the reason why a few con- 
ductors here and there employ so many monkey ges- 
tures when they feel a baton in their hands. The 
transmitted simian influence is stronger than the 
human nature they should have inherited from per- 
fectly respectable parents. Perhaps they unwittingly 
feel the clutch of the vanished prehensile tail on the 
swaying branch of a chestnut tree. Handel, himself, 
occasionally got in such a rage while conducting 
that he kicked at double basses, threw kettledrums at 
the orchestra, lost all power of speech, and reverted 
to the explosive chatter of an angry anthropoid pri- 
mate. Perhaps a skillful psychiater will trace the 
connection between the monkey conductor on the 
soundboard of Handel’s harpsichord and Handel’s 
mental condition when enraged. 

This harpsichord in the Kensington Museum is 
said to have been Handel’s “favorite” harpsichord. 
If it was made in 1651 it must have been seventy- 
five years old before Handel came into possession of 
it, and 108 years old before he touched it for the last 
time. Did harpsichords improve with age like vio- 
lins? No modern composer would be satisfied with 
a century old piano. Haydn and Beethoven both 
expressed great joy when presented with new pianos. 
Our own opinion is that if harpsichords changed at 
all with age they could only have improved ; for they 
could not have sounded any worse than they sounded 
when brand new. We are strengthened in this be- 
lief by the length of time Handel kept his antique 
tinkle box. He evidently dreaded the ordeal of 
breaking in a new harpsichord. 

The harpsichord of Princess Amelia—George 
III’s youngest daughter, whose illness and early 
death drove the old father finally insane—was for 
sale in a London shop a few weeks ago. It was 
made: by John Hitchcock of London in 1650 and 
consequently must have been a century-and-a-half 
old before the delicate little princess could have 
played on it. The King’s favorite daughter might 
have had her pick of any new instrument had she 
so desired. 

Notwithstanding the enduring qualities of Han- 
del’s harpsichord, the maker or decorator of it has 
painted on the inside of the lid the old Latin lament : 
Sic transit gloria mundi—so passes the world’s glory. 


How much did he want for his money? No piano 
maker today wishes his instruments to last 100 years. 
They would gladly supply a new instrument to each 
customer every ten years. 

Hawkins says in his “History of Music” that 
Handel wore the keys of his harpsichord into hollow 
spoon shapes, and A, J. Hipkins says that the Han- 





HANDEL’S HARSICHORD IN LONDON 
Photographed for the Musical Courier by Clarence Lucas. 


del harpsichord in Kensington has been given a new 
set of keys. Will harpsichords never wear out? 
Pianos go to ruin inside long before the keys get 
worn hollow. The harpsichord seems to have been 
the Flying Dutchman among musical instruments. 
But this particulat Dutchman belonged to Handel, 
not Wagner. What a row old Handel would make 
if he came back today and found his favorite harpsi- 
chord railed off and labelled: “Forbidden to touch!” 


C. rh. 
nn Oe 
POOR BUSINESS 


It is a fact, however unfortunate, that the Chi- 
cago Opera is doing the worst business this season 
in all its experience here. Why? For one reason, 
because the authorities last year were so injudicious. 
Rather than give away tickets to fill their theater, 
they would often allow more than a third of the seats 
to remain empty at. performances last season. In 
consequence it was borne in upon subscribers that 
there was no need of subscribing, since it was evi- 
dently possible to buy single seats for any perform- 
ance they might wish to attend and thus pick their 
own repertory instead of depending upon the de- 
cidedly capricious mind of the management. An- 
other reason is undoubtedly due to the fact that the 
organization, although boasting a half-dozen or more 
artists of the first rank, has neither of the two box- 
office leaders of last year, Galli-Curci and Titta 
Ruffo. Be it right or wrong, the American people 
like to gaze upon stars of the first brilliancy for its 
money. The Chicago performances have never been 
so good from the standpoint of general excellence of 
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ensemble as this season, but this does not seem suffi- 
cient in itself to coax money out of New York 


pockets. 
emcees nanininaeae 


PURLOINED LETTERS 


No. 1 
From Sophonisba Macgonigle to Angelica Glick 


I have just had the most perfectly swellest time, dearest 
Angelica, I do so wish you could have been with me, it 
was perfectly wonderful only I wouldn't say anything to 
Mother dear about it when you see her because she doesn't 
think I ought to be aroused as she calls it, isn’t it too 
foolish! at my age—thank you so much for the congratula- 
tions for my sixteenth birthday and the perfectly lovely 
book only why did you tell Mr, Duvernois I was only 
sixteen he thought I was so much older and out already and 
I just hate it when he laughs at me like I was a little girl 
and had my hair down and short dresses. 

It was Duplessis—you know, Mr. Duvernois—-isn’'t that a 
just too perfectly wonderful name? Duplessis! it sounds 
so noble and great and old like, and just think dear Dad in- 
troduced him to me as Mr. Duvvernoise! I was so ashamed 
but I didn’t let him see and I guess everybody calls him 
that anyway, Anyhow it was him that took me and I just 
had the most perfectly sweetest time you can’t think! He 
came for me with his big French car with the chauffeur 
outside and all finished in blue satin and birdseye maple a 
lot sweller than dear Dad’s Packard. He said we'd drive 
down through the park, we were a little early, only we 
weren't and didn't get there till they were singing the third or 
fourth number on the program and Duplessis you know Mr. 
Duvernois walked right in past the door man so masterful 
just as they were beginning to applaud at the end of the piece 
and everybody turned and looked at him and even Mr. Har- 
ris looked at him and then at me and I wondered if he was 
mad because we came in so late and while they were singing 
but he just looked so sweet bowing and smiling like hie was 
pleased and I don’t believe he was mad at all. I think he’s 
just too handsome and such a wonderful musician and I 
wondered all of a sudden you know like a thought just 
flashes through your mind and you don’t in the least know 
where it comes from whether Duplessis could do anything 
except drive a car and play great golf and fight when there's 
a war? And I sort of turned to look at him but he wasn't 
paying any attention to me he was shaking hands with the 
most wonderful looking woman and somebody behind I 
overheard say she was an opera singer only I didn’t catch 
the name. She was just wonderful! Just think, an opera 
singer! And I was just so close to her! I just hated her 
and I thought I’d just walk away and leave them and see 
what Mr. Duvernois’d do then only I didn't dare. And then 
he bowed and turned away and led me to a seat in a box just 
as they were beginning to sing again. 

They do have the perfectly sweetest voices and sing so 
well together just like one person singing a whole lot of 
different things at once. They sang a lovely piece by a 
Frenchman in French to the sweetest words all about fairies 
and Duplessis asked me if I understood the words and 
laughed. But I did. There was a translation alongside but 
I didn’t read it, not all the time. It was such soft light 
music like perfume so that you couldn't quite catch where it 
was going to and it gave me such a queer feeling inside so 
that when it was over I couldn't applaud and Duplessis asked 
me if I didn’t like it and I said “too much” and then blushed 
because it sounded so foolish and he laughed. I do wish 
people wouldn’t treat you that way when your all! full of 
emotion like that and feeling so queer and I turned my 
back on him and wouldn't speak to him till he asked me 
what was the matter. 

But I didn’t answer him because just then a woman began 
to sing something from an opera I guess called “Le Pearl 
de Brazil” with that dear Mr. Barere who makes such a 
funny face and bows like he was bowing to somebody when 
he plays the flute. But he plays just lovely, too sweet for 
anything, and I hated him playing that silly song so old 
fashioned with its trills and runs with the flute and the 
voice trying to sound like birds singing just as if they could! 
I guess the woman: sang wonderfully and it was awfully 
difficult because everybody applauded a lot but I don’t see 
why she sang such a funny piece. 

Then Mr. Harris came out again and he’s so masterly, I 
think he’s perfectly wonderful. He doesn't hold a stick to 
beat time with like other conductors and it’s so much more 
refined especially when your beating time for women. They 
sang a piece about the marriage of Marion that I didn’t 
understand even when I read the English. Such a funny 
piece. I didn’t like it but the next was Pan's flute and that 
dear Mr, Barere came out again and played with the chorus 
and Mr. Patton sang and he has such a deep masterful voice. 
It was all about woods and flowers and all the lovely things 
when I go out in the summer when its warm and dark and 
dream about all sorts of things. But now Mother dear 
says I must put out my light and go to bed and I'll write 
you again about all the rest of it. On the way out I stood 
right next to Mr. Hadley so close to him I could have 
touched him. He’s just the dearest thing. He’s just too 
wonderful, he’s written an opera about Cleopatra, just 
think! and symphonies and things. Yours awfully, 

SoPHONISBA, (per Matty Waagy), 


Music! Oh, wondrous thing, oh, lovely mystery, 

From whence came ye? Where go ye to, sweet harmony? 
Where had ye birth, in Heaven, or in earth? Oh, tell me, 
For I would wander to that land and dwell with thee! 


Nothing so beautiful could ever be 

Stained with earth’s sins. Ah, now I see! 
Thou art from One in whom all beauty lies, 
Thou art a link from earth to Paradise! 


Thou art the sound of Heaven! We faintly hear 
The love vibration of a higher sphere; 

We seek perfection, and we long with pain 

For something lost, that we must find again. 


Each inspiration, every hope and prayer 
Ascends to God and permeates the air, 
Takes form and sound—we hear it from above, 
And call it Music, Soul of life and love. 
Frorence Betrz ANDERSON, 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


ATLANTA ENTHUSIASTIC OVER THE 
COMING OF METROPOLITAN OPERA FORCES 


Operas and Singers Announced—Community Chorus Rehearsing “Traviata”"—Local Music Notes 


Atlanta, Ga. February 16, 1922.—The most interesting 
news of the past week in Atlanta was the announcement of 
the program, with casts, for the annual musical event of 
the South—opera week in Atlanta. This event will hold the 
center of interest, not only for Atlanta and Georgia but 
also for the entire south. Seat reservations have been 
received by the Musical Festival Association from as far 
west as St. Louis and as far south as Miami, Fla. The 
uperas to be presented are “Ernani,” “Carmen,” “Loreley,” 
“L’Amore dei tre Re,” “L’Oracolo,’ “La Traviata,” “Faust,” 
“Secret of Suzanne,” and “Pagliacci.” The casts will in- 
clude Martinelli, Danise, Mardones, Ponselle, Easton, Har- 
rold, Chamlee, Gigli, Bori, Muzio, Scotti, Schaaf, Miriam, 
Galli-Curci, D’Angelo. 


The directors of the Atlantic Music Festival Association 
feel justly proud of the arranged programs and of the casts 
thus provided for the twelfth season of Metropolitan Grand 
Opera in Atlanta,/and the reservation for season tickets is 
very heavy. This will be Mme. Galli-Curci’s first appear- 
ance in opera in the South, although she has been quite 
successful in concert work here. It is a source of very 


keen regret to southern music-lovers that Geraldine Farrar 
will not be here in opera. 


The regular meeting of the Community Chorus of At- 
lanta, which is under the direction of Signor E, Volpi and 
Nora Allen, former members of the Chicago Opera, took 
place February 14. Members of the chorus were requested 
to bring the score for the opera “Traviata,” which was 
rehearsed. 

Loca Music Notes. 

A special feature recital of the Garber-Davis Dance Or- 
chestra, which is doing much to demonstrate that dance 
music can be beautiful, instead of an unmelodious mixture 
of noise and “jazz,” was given at the Atlanta studio of 
Ludden & Bates Music House on February 11. This orches- 
tra has recently returned from New York, where it made 
a number of records for the Columbia. The orchestra con- 
sists of Jan Garber, violin and leader; Carlyle Stevenson, 
saxophone; Rudy Rudisill, piano; Joseph Smith, saxophone ; 
Charles Ryden Astoria, banjo, and Steve Brody, drums, 

Dr. Ben J, Potter, organist of the Trinity Church, gave 
an organ recital on February 12 at alt Saints’ Church. Thus 
the new organ at this church was heard to the best possible 
advantage. Frank Cundell, well known and popular tenor, 
assisted Dr. Potter by offering several vocal numbers. 

One of the most pleasant surprises of the theatrical sea- 
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| |The World Is Waiting for the Sunrise 
Smile Through Your Tears 


Words and Music by BERNARD HAMBLEN 


Music by ERNEST SEITZ 














TWO SONGS OF THE PURE BALLAD TYPE THAT SHOULD 
BE IN THE REPERTOIRES OF ALL SINGERS AND TEACH- 
ERS, BECAUSE OF THEIR APPEALING 
BEAUTIFUL LYRICS, WHICH ENDEAR THEMSELVES TO 
THE HEARTS OF ANY AUDIENCE 


Endorsed by such noted Artists as: 


MELODY AND 





REINALD WERRENRATH 


LAMBERT MURPHY 
THEO KARLE 
PAUL ALTHOUSE 


JOHN STEEL 
JUDSON HOUSE 
GEORGE DALE 
COLIN O’MOORE 


And Many Others 





AH! THOUGH THE SILVER 
MOON WERE MINE 


I'D BUILD A WORLD IN THE 


HEART OF A ROSE ..... Nicholls 
I PITCH MY LONELY CARA- 
VAN AT NIGHT .......... Coates 


LOVE’S A MERCHANT ..... Carew 
SOMETIMES IN MY DREAMS 


D’Hardelot 

SOME DAY YOU WILL MISS 
BN iss Ud be ok sd hak ees Darewski 
PAIRY LULLABY ......... Quilter 


I FOUND A PARADISE. .. . Forster 


Other Chappell-Harms Successes 








BRCAUSE 3 662i tS D’Hardelot 
BLIND PLOUGHMAN ...... Clarke 
SECNEINED bcd cee dartiatees Del Riego 
ROSE IN THE BUD........ Forster 
ROSES OF PICARDY ....... Wood 

THANK GOD FOR A GARDEN 
Del Riego 

WHERE MY CARAVAN HAS 
NP hte SEF Ass cae Lohr 
BELOVED, IT IS MORN. .Aylward 
BIRTH OF MORN ........... Leoni 
THERE IS NO DEATH..... O’Hara 
MATE O’ MINE ............. Elliott 











CHAPPELL-HARMS, Inc., 185 Madison Ave., 
New York City . 


The House of Ballads 


Professional Courtesies Extended 


Your Dealer Will Be Glad to Show You Copies 
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son in Atlanta was the song ager e oy after the Saturday 
matinee by Grace La Rue, star of the “Dear Me” company, 
wary bho the Atlanta ter. Miss La Rue has been 
d in vaudeville and is very popular. The play did 
not give her enough opportunities for singing to please the 
audience, so she graciously doubled her work by giving a 
recital immediately after the matinee. Her accompanist was 
William Conway. 
W. M. Brownlee, of the Cable Piano Company, delivered 
a vocational talk for the Rotarian Club before the Central 
Night School of the Y. M. C. A., using a piano to illustrate 
his talk, which was on the opportunities in the piano indus- 
try for ambitious young men. This was one of a series of 
“vocational talks” being delivered by prominent Rotarians 
to the night school pon Bion P. G. 


Marguerite White’s Debut, February 24 
While the cynics will persist in declaring that Americans 
have no opportunities to deve Ives in the art of 
music, that it takes all kinds of wealth and all kinds of pull, 
along comes one American girl who casts the traditions 





MARGUERITE WHITP, 
coloratura soprano, 


aside. The girl is Marguerite White, lyric coloratura so- 
prano. She hails from Wisconsin, or, to more exact, 
from Milwaukee. Possessing something of a voice, she 
went of her own volition, paid for her own lessons, to a Mrs. 
Iva Bigelow Weaver. Then, believing that something would 
come of what she might do, she packed up her things and 
carried her parents along to New York a few years ago. 

In the meantime Marguerite White had been working out 
her destiny all alone. She went to practically every recital 
in the major halls, studied every program, and saw what 
was good and what was bad in every artist, male and 
female. She sang all she could, listened to herself, and then 
proceeded to take what she considered the best training in 
the world—the platform. 

In the last years Marguerite White gave her services to 
nearly one hundred audiences, aggregating nearly two hun- 
dred thousand people. She no finances, no teacher— 
nothing but her own will and brains and voice. She learned 
what a singer must know: how to make her voice heard, 
liked and understood. She adhered to the highest traditions 
of “amg Sang program making, doing all the master works. 

Now she is giving her own first recital at onions yale 0 
on Friday evening, February 24, at which concert Gennaro 
Papi, conductor at the Metropolitan Opera House, will dis- 
card his baton, which he will have been using in the after- 
noon for Galli-Curci’s last performance, will for the 
first time in America play piano accompaniments. In addi- 
tion, the Chamber Music Art Society of eleven musicians 
will assist, and John Wenger, well known scenic painter, 
will carry out some special ideas in decorated screens for 
the first time in concerts, and there will be a group of young 
American composers represented. 


Adele Lewing Not a MacDowell Pupil 
Adele Lewing writes that many have made the mistake of 
calling her “a pupil of the late Edward MacDowell.” She 
was proud to regard him as a friend, he allowing her occa- 
sionally to show a manuscript and get his valuable criticism. 
— highly his little a comngnitin foianeed to me,” 
says, “ my other manuscripts, of Br Robert 
Fuchs, tac, Reinecke, Jadassohn, Clara ‘Sdihien, 
Wei r, Stransky, Nikisch, Josef Hofmann, Gabrilo- 
i ine, Wilson G. Smith, Julia Ward Howe, 
Helen ler, etc.” ing was a pupil of 
Moeller (a favorite pupil of Moscheles), Carl : 
Jadassohn, Leschetizky and Robert Fuchs. She was re- 
cently or ediagg a collection of paintings by Martha 
Rythes . 


K. Paine, 
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SCHELLING’S TRIUMPH AS PIANIST-COMPOSER 


AMERICAN VIRTUOSO WINS ACCLAIM IN “FANTASTIQUE SUITE” WITH SYMPHONY 
By Richard L. Stokes 


Ernest Schelling, a romantic American personage with moustaches worthy of Jean Laffitte and the swarthy 
gauntness of a hero from a conte of Edgar Allan Poe, strolled to the piano yesterday afternoon during a Sym- 
phony Orchestra concert at the Odeon, and permitted a skein of fingers to flutter and dangle over the keyboard 
like unraveled strands blowing in a breeze. But the loosely streaming wisps at the ends of his arms contrived to snap 
down upon the keys with remarkable precision and vigor; so that the visitor, playing his own “Fantastique Suite” 
for pianoforte and orchestra, won as enthusiastic a reception as has been accorded to any symphony soloist this season. 

Probably no American work has proved so extensive a globe-trotter as this “Fantastique Suite.” Schelling has 
played it with the foremost orchestras of Europe and America. Performed for the first time in St. Louis, it won 
immediate favor as a work brilliant in its musicianship and yet easy of assimilation. It is worked out with a highly 
vivid sense of orchestral color as well as the idiom of the piano; in form and technique it is European of scholar- | 
ship, and modern European at that; nevertheless the mood and feeling are American. 

So persistent was the applause, for both the composition and its performance, that the final section was repeated. 

—St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 








SOOO OOOO 


SCHELLING CHARMS AS SOLOIST, PLAYING OWN 
FANTASTIC SUITE 


AMERICAN PIANIST OFFERS MUSICAL DELIGHT IN TRULY AMERICAN WORK 
By Harry R. Burke 


Surprising how well the latter half of the program devoted to American composers bore up in contrast with 
the work of the masters who had gone before. Ernest Schelling’s splendidly American “Suite Fantastique,” in 
which the composer assisted as soloist at the piano, now played in St. Louis for the first time was a notable and 
brilliant feature of the program. 

From negroid melodies Mr. Schelling has developed his themes in a beautiful and soundly American fantasy. 
His solo instrument is solidly bound into the orchestra with fine musicianship. ‘To this reviewer the work has a 
brilliancy suggestive of Liszt. But it is as truly Americar as are “Dixie” and “The Suanee River.” One as an 
American, rejoiced that Europe had heard this fine voice in real American music. Not until Mr. Schelling con- 
sented to repeat the final movement would the audience be satisfied. 

In that brief work yesterday Ernest Schelling revealed himself as perhaps the most brilliant pianist one has 
heard this year. One warmed to the crisp, clean pianism, sparkling and brilliant, its tone glowing in beautiful depths. 
And one longs for an opportunity to hear more of it—St. Louis Times. 








OOOO OOOO 


“FANTASTIC SUITE” BY ERNEST SCHELLING IS 
PLAYED BRILLIANTLY 


There is no denying the interest the audience at the Odeon manifested yesterday afternoon in both the pianist 
and the rendition of his principal work. When this artist, of tall and gaunt figure, seated himself at the instrument 
one instinctively felt that something quite out of the ordinary was about to ensue. And so, indeed, it did. 

Schelling’s “Fantastic Suite” is one of the best examples of visible music extant. The composer-pianist’s im 
perturbable manner at his instrument, the certainty of his performance and the urge he exerts in getting the best 
possible support from his associates, are a source of delight to spectators and auditors.—S¢. Louis Globe-Democrat. 
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MUSIC AND PUBLIC EDUCATION 


By GEORGE H. GARTLAN 
Director of Music in the Public Schools of New York City 





THE INTELLECTUAL AND THE 
SPIRITUAL ELEMENTS IN MUSIC 


The Mental Faculty Versus Musical Faculty, and Genius Versus Talent 


There are two elements in school music—the intellectual 
and the spiritual. The first concerns itself with the tech- 
nical study of music, and the second, with that powerful 
agency through which we understand what is meant by 
the soul, We study language in order that we may express 
ideas, and for a corresponding reason we devote ourselves 
to a certain amount of intellectual study in music. 

First of all, music is a conception of the soul. Because 
of this dominating factor, formalism in music becomes 
secondary. It is largely mechanical and is based upon a 
knowledge of those symbols which are necessary for an 
expression of ideas. The painter or sculptor must first 
conceive his masterpiece as an ideal expression, and then 
proceed to express himself in terms of his technical abil- 
ity. Vocal music does not start on the lips but from the 
brain, and flows in graceful language through the vocal 
mechanism. All this refers to the fact that school music 
must essentially be a conception first, and a mechanical 
process second 

Tue Psycno.ocy or SIncine. 


Conceding that music is a matter of thought, it must 
naturally begin with a study of the mind. Therefore, the 
rote element receives a stronger emphasis in the earlier 
stages of music study than in the later grades. This is 
the justification for the methods of teaching school music, 
based upon the principles of song singing. 

After all, music is a fanciful subject, and must not be 
approached through the means of cold blooded formalism. 
The well recognized power of imitation in childhood has 
misled enthusiasts into believing that whatever a child can 
be forced to do is the right thing to do. Shakespeare, 
perhaps the greatest student of human nature, never lost 
an opportunity to refer to music as that one binding ele- 
ment in life which moved trees, and further, compelled 
him to caution human nature to beware of the man who 
hath not music in his soul. We delight in referring to 
Shakespeare as the first supervisor of school music, because 
he so fittingly expressed himself through the character of 
Titania in “Midsummer Night’s Dream :” 

First rehearse your song by rote, 

To each word a warbling note: 
Hand in hand with fairy grace 
Will we sing and bless this place. 

He was quick to recognize that the psychology of good 
singing would be first in establishing that fundamental 
interest which is gained only through knowing and doing, 
and it is equally meritorious to consider that the psychology 
which he expressed in such well chosen language is the 
psychology which every good class teacher recognizes as 
the rightful inheritance of childhood. 

Tue Psycno.ocy or INTERPRETATION. 

The “spirit of man” is an expression which encompasses 
a clear and effective presentation of the emotional and in- 
tellectual content of art. It is through this rather intan- 
gible designation that we proceed to develop the highest 
function of musical art—interpretation. It is this element 
which involves the thought of a composition. Whether 
this interpretation be the actual doing of the thing, or a 
mere transfer through the ear to the mind, is not a point 
for discussion. The teaching of music to little children 
must be considered from the standpoint of a minute study 
of the nature and naming of everything which has to do 
with the mind of that child, For after all, interpretation 
is a very definite study of mind. The psychologist argues 
that no one can properly teach interpretation without care- 
ful reference to the peculiar physical laws under which 
such music took organic form. When our first great 
supervisor of school music undertook to explain the prin- 
ciples of organic form he said: “A rose by any other 
name would smell as sweet.” He knew that there were 
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some things in nature that could be analyzed organically, 
but which the Creator decided should be left undone. It 
is possible to analyze certain natural phenomena, but is it 
necessary ? 

MentaL Facutty versus Musica Facutty. 


We speak of mental faculty as a certain mode of intel- 
lectual activity. As one of our psychologists has expressed 
it: “The human hand may serve for illustration. With 
the same hand I can paint a picture, chisel a statue, write 
a letter, perform a surgical operation, read a page of raised 
type, hold conversation with a deaf-mute, play the piano 
or organ, and perform a thousand other offices, In all 
these operations, it is one and the same hand and the 
whole hand that acts. So we are to represent to our- 
selves the so-called faculties of the soul—they are modes 
of exercise, forms of mental activity, definite ways in 
which the soul puts forth its activity, definite ways in 
which the soul puts forth its energy. Therefore, when we 
analyze and classify mental phenomena and faculties, we 
analyze and dassil modes of mental activity.” 

The “musical faculty” differs slightly from the mental 
faculty perhaps in the particular that all human beings are 
not supposed to have the capacity for learning music. This 
is not true. Music does not belong entirely to the realm of 
genius any more than does mathematics. Everyone can 
learn the principles of number, but they cannot become ex- 
pert accountants, And this is true in music. We do sot 
develop genius. Providence has provided for that. But 
we can develop talent. Genius stands for creative ability 
and talent’ for imitative ability. “Talent is a bird fastened 
to a string; genius is the bird unfettered.” 

It is not the province of the public school to deal with 
the development of genius, but it is generally understood 
that talent is abundant. Frequently the great demands made 
by other service prevents the full development of music as 
we all would like to see it. The psychology is obvious. 
What cannot be done should not be attempted, and there- 
fore in the handling of this problem caution must be exer- 
cised to do those things which lend themselves most easily 
to proper fulfilment. It is justifiable to say that children 
must first learn to sing, to participate in all that is whole- 
some in music, to hear properly, and to acquire a fair degree 
of skill in technical performance. Happily do we arrive 
at results which are not justifiable to certain types of mind. 
There are those who have imposed upon children, and 
would still do so if they had it within their power, the 
most cruel form of technical instruction which in itself 
produces nothing more than an innocuous and devitalized 
formal response. A fundamental principle of good psy- 
chology is that early impressions are lasting, and if school 
music can properly direct the child mind toward what is 
correct, the future will take care of itself through the desire 
on the part of the children to pursue those subjects which 
are theirs by right, and which no amount of distraction 
can destroy. A 

The greatest musicians, ‘writers, sculptors and painters 
were immortalized through hard work, and not by any 
“divine right” which the perverse critic declares belongs to 
the realm of genius. Music is the highest order of endow- 
ment. There is something in it which is mysterious and 
does not yield to analysis. We believe that everyone pos- 
sesses, even in the most limited degree, a musical faculty. 
It is the duty of the school system to determine how far 
the child may go. 


Middleton Finds Time for an Interview 


Arthur Middleton, now on a concert tour of the West, 
recently found time between closely booked engagements to 
grant an interview to a reporter on one of the prominent 
Texas papers. 

“The road to success for singers is long,” said Mr. Mid- 
dieton in part. “Many aspiring artists spend years of hard 
work and thousands of dollars in futile efforts. Nearly 
one out of every two persons think they have talent for sing- 
ing. Many of them spend years of preparation during their 
youth, deprive themselves of happiness, and many times go 
to the grave disillusioned. The question is, should they he 
encouraged or not? 

“It is true there are multitudes who labor under the im- 
pression that they are singers or can be singers. I would 
not discourage them. However, there are only a few who 
reach the height of their aspirations. One of the main 
reasons is that they do not have the physical qualifications.” 

“Do you mean a well developed chest, lungs, throat and 
nasal passageway?” the baritone was asked. 

“Not necessarily, though these qualifications, too, are es- 
sential. It is the facial or mask cavities—the power to 
throw the voice to all parts of the mask, to gain strength, 
depth, resonance and beauty. That is the place where a 
great singer must have the physical qualifications. The 
chest does not have so much to do with it. The abdomen 
is the vital part of a singer. It must be strong.” 

“You mean that one must breathe diaphragmatically and 
not costally or cayicularly?” the singer was questioned. 

“That is the secret,” declared Mr, Middleton, illustrating 
the difference. “Singing through the nose produces a high, 
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squeaky tone; in the throat, somewhat better; cavicular 
singing with a diaphragmatic illustration sounds 
like a bass compared with a trap drum.” 


The baritone was asked: “Are you satisfied with the posi- 
tion you have attained in the world of music, or do you 
want to go higher?” 

“Higher, all means,” Mr. Middleton answered in an 
astonished voice, with eyebrows raised. “I am always study- 
ing and striving to go higher, always wanting to be a 
greater singer t I am, But I only want credit where 
credit is due.” 

“Don’t you think that intelligence and the psychology of 
selling yourself to the public has much to do with the suc- 
cess of a singer?” 

“By all means. 


| To be a great singer, or really a singer 
of any kind, one must be intelligent and 


educated 





Deetin by Gordon ‘Brobat gi 
ARTHUR MIDDLETON, 
baritone, of the Metropolitan Opera Company. 


to the point of appreciating fine art and the labor expended 
in achieving the great accomplishments.” 

“To be candid, Mr. Middleton, isn’t it true that at least 
90 per cent. of your compensation is the love of your work 
and the self satisfaction you gain from it?” 

The baritone concluded: 

“More than that. I should say at least 99 per cent., for 
I love it and feel it my duty to the music world and the 
people at large to seek greater heights in the partly explored 
field of music.” 


St. Olaf Choir Delights Tri-Cities 


Davenport, Ia, February 6, 1922——The singing of the 
St. Olaf Choir was a revelation to the immense audience 
that filled Augustana College gymnasium in Rock Island, 
Friday evening. It was something entirely different in 
choir music from any that had ever been heard in the 
tri-cities, and left an impression that was inspiring and 
ne. to be remembered. 

ithout accompaniment, the choir of sixty-four voices, 
faultlessly pitched, blended in a vast sea of harmony, swept 
over the audience and at times left it almost breathless. 
The singers confined themselves to music of a religious 
character, or music associated with religious festivities. 
The choir does everything in English, in a modernized 
version of the old style. 

The chorus seemed perfectly balanced, the sopranos never 
shrill and the basses never heavy. The melodies were tossed 
like a ball from one part to another with never a break 
and with almost inconceivable smoothness and evenness, 
Their voices rose and fell in ensemble, like music from some 
great organ, so perfect was the unity. 

The director of the choir, Dr. F. Melius Christiansen, has 
accomplished wonders with this group of young singers, 
most of them with ordinary voices, in the sense of vocal 
endowment and the majority so immature in appearance as 
to preclude the supposition of great musical knowledge. 
Whatever the director’s system of training may be, it 
seems to awaken most remarkable rhythmic eeling as well 
as sense of pitch most extraordinary, since the singing is 
a continuous model of beautiful, well balanced rhythm. 

The difficult Bach and Schumann chorals and fourteenth 
century hymns were interpreted with great depth of feeling 
and an accurateness that left nothing to be desired. Al- 
though the entire program was one of sacred music there 
was a pleasing variety, and the fresh young voices were 
equally at home singing songs of repentance, supplication, 
faith and praise. After the rendition of a Christmas song, 
composed by Mr. Christiansen himself, he was given an 
ovation. Particularly impressive was the manner in which 
“O Sacred Head,” an old hymn, was presented. “In Dulci 
Jubilo,” a fourteenth century h: was very effective with 
a background that sounded like pealing bells. Another 
favorite of the program was “Hosanna,” given as an encore 
after the second group. 

There were several pleasing solo voices noticed, although 
solo work was not emphasized and only two or three short 
solo numbers were given. 

The Svea Male C s of Moline was responsible for 
bringing the choir to the tri-cities and took upon itself the 
burden of the $2,500 necessary for its a . This 
snout vas entirely met however, by the cet tal, ti 
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HAVANA’S MUNICIPAL BAND 
HAS ITS TRIBULATIONS 


Sousa’s Band Coming—Quartet Society Gives Programs— 
Margot De Blanck Pleases 


Havana, Cuba, February 5, 1922.—The Municipal Band, 
which gave a concert at the National Theater under the 
direction of the Society Pro-Arte Musical, is, in some de- 
gree, not acceptable, not on account of its masters, but owing 
to the defective instruments. There are clarinets of all 
kinds and great want of tune in all the instruments, The 
trombones and bass instryments produce a very strong and 
exaggerated effect—and those which produce the treble are 
harsh and disagreeable—there is no unification. 

Guillermo Tomas, the director, is a good musician, al- 
though his right arm is somewhat stiff. The programs 
of these recitals are well combined, and one enjoys some 
very pleasant moments at the afternoon performances. 


Sousa’s Bann Arrives Tats Monta. 


Sousa with his band has been engaged to give six concerts 
during the month of February, at the National Theater. 
The soloists include Mary Baker, soprano; Florence Harde- 
man, violinist, and Winifred Bambrick, harpist, besides the 
scloists of the ; 

Quarter Society or HAvANa. 


The Quartet Society of* Havana gave their first per- 
formance at the National Theater, January 8. The program 
included Schubert’s quartet in G minor, the quartet of the 
four Russians B. A. F., and Schumann’s quintet, op. 44. 
As a whole it was quite acceptable, although sometimes a 
want of rhythm and tune was noticed, above all the piz- 
zicatto chords of the cello in Borodine’s serenade. At times 
the viola deadened the tones of the other instruments— 
owing to this fact it was necessary to sustain the bow with 
greater force in order to control the movements. The piano 
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part of Schumann’s quintet, by Mrs. Fidelma G. de Tor- 
roella, was well executed. January 15 a second performance 
was given at the National Theater, with Mozart’s quartet in 
B flat major, Arriaga’s quartet in E flat major, and 
Beethoven's quartet in E flat major, The program was 
much better. The piano part of Beethoven's quartet was 
brilliantly played by Mrs. Fidelma G. de Torroella. 

Sunday, January 22, Cesar Franck’s quintet was admir- 
ably rendered. 

Marcot ve BLANcK, 

On January 27 our greatest Cuban pianist, Margot de 
Blanck, gave a very brilliant recital at “Sala Espadero,” 
She was enthusiastically applauded by a large and appre- 
ciative audience, her program including Chopin's sonata in 
B flat minor, Gluck-Saint-Saéns’ caprice, Rachmaninof’s 
“Polichinelle,” “Dew Drops” and “The Witches’ Dance,” by 
Hubert de Blanck, Beethoven's allegro from the sonata, 
op. 31, No. 2, also rhapsody No. 10, Liszt, and several en- 
cores, 

ProGRAM BY THE Quartet Society or Havana. 

The last performance of Havana’s Quartet Society, given 
on January 29, at the National Theater, was most successful. 
The program included Mendelssohn’s quartet in E minor, 
op. 44; Dvorak’s quartet in F major, op. 96, and Hubert de 
Blanck’s quintet in G minor, played by him, was received 
with highly merited applause. It is to be hoped that the 
admirers of chamber music in the United States will ap- 
preciate de Blanck’s quintet. P. 


The People’s Opera Company Makes Debut 


On Sunday evening, February 12, a performance of 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” and “Pagliacci” was given by The 
People’s Opera Company at the Longacre Theater for the 
new of the orphans of the City of Catanzaro, Calabria, 
taly. 

The cast was composed of the following: “Cavalleria 
Rusticana”—Lina Boeris, Santuzza; Dorothy Boecker, 
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Mamma Lucia; Miss Marlo, Lola; Fausto Cavallini, 
Turiddu; Mr. Martini, Alfio; “Pagliacci”—Irene Welsh, 
Nedda; Mr. Bocca-Fusco, Canio; Mr. Garavelli, Tonio; Mr. 
Baldi, Beppe, and Mr. Moscoto, Silvio. Mo. Dell’ Orefice 
conducted both operas creditably. 

This performance marked the début of about one-half of 
the singers appearing in the two operas. Lina Boeris and 
Irene eer must be cited as having given evidence of 
possessing fine voices, artistic temperament and dramatic 
understanding. 

Miss Boeris, especially, acquitted herself brilliantly, The 
role of Santuzza is by no means an easy one for a be- 
ginner. The storm of applause that the audience burst into 
at the end of the opera and the numerous bouquets she re- 
ceived were well earned. She attributes her success en- 
tirely to the splendid teaching of Alfredo Martino, her vocal 
teacher, Mr. Cavallini, also studying at present with Mo. 
Martino, again gave proof that he is a splendid artist and 
singer. 

In “Pagliacci,” Irene Welsh, another of Mo. Martino’s 
pupils, who has sung in opera before, showed that she has 
improved greatly since she was heard last season. In many 
respects she is a capable little artist with a genuine future 
before her. Mr, Bocca-Fusco revealed a good voice and 
dramatic ability, as did Mr. Garavelli, Mr. Baldi and Mr. 
Moscato. 

All in all, the performance pleased. The People’s Opera 
Company, purposely formed to aid the beginner, is fulfilling 
its promise, The backers and directors, among whom Mo. 
Martino figures, are resolved to make all sorts of sacrifices, 
for they believe it worth while. This first performance 
furnished enough proofs to uphold their belief, A. C, 


Marian Veryl at Aeolian Hall March 7 
Marian Very! will give a song recital at Aeolian Hall on 
Tuesday afternoon, March 7, with Carl Bernthaler at the 
piano. 
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State-Wide Recognition of the Progressive Series 


of Piano Lessons! 


At a meeting of the Louisiana State Board of 
Education a resolution was adopted authoriz- 
ing the State Department to grant school 
credit toward graduation for piano lessons 
under private teachers, provided the certifi- 
cation of teachers and the system of lessons 
used shall be in accordance with the Progres- 
sive Series of Piano Lessons by the Art Publi- 
cation Society, or the equivalent. 





A post-card asking for full information regarding the Progressive Series will reach us 


at the following address: 


ART PUBLICATION SOCIETY, St. Louis, Mo. 
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(Continued from page 16) 

ment, Her rendition of “Le Chanson de Guillot Martin” 
vas especially fine, her pianissimos, fortissimos and cres- 
cendos being very pronounced. This number was repeated. 
Miss Dilling brought out all the harmony in Handel’s “The 
Harmonious Blacksmith,” and in the “Legende” by Renié 
the joy and tragedy of the poem were well depicted. In ad- 
dition to encores the young harpist also was heard in num- 
hers by Debussy, Poenitz, etc. 

The petite and very pretty Miss Gondre presented songs 
grave and gay in the costumes of their periods and charmed 
her hearers from her very first number. Miss Gondre has 
much personality, she is a splendid actress, and gave each 
of her songs with the proper spirit. The majority of her 
numbers were given in French, but there were several in 
English, such as “There Was an Old Woman,” “Oh, Sol- 
dier! Soldier!” and “Frog Went a-Courting,” which were 
made doubly interesting because of Miss Gondre’s charac- 
teristic French pronunciation. Miss Dilling played excellent 
accompaniments on the harp for the young singer's last 
Flora Wills was at the piano, 


FEBRUARY 15 


group 


Josef Borissoff 
The inclement weather materially interfered with the at- 
tendance at Josef Borissoff's violin recital in Carnegie Hall 
on February 15. He is not a newcomer to metropolitan 
audiences, having appeared here many times last season, 
when his work won recognition, At this concert he fully 
ubstantiated the excellent impression previously made, His 
program comprised, besides his own violin concerto, No, 2 
in E minor (dedicated to Fritz Kreisler and played for the 
first time in America), sonata in E major, Handel; cha- 
conne (unaccompanied), Bach; “Apres un Réve,” Fauré- 
Eiman: “Humoresque Oriental,’ Borissoff; “Hindu Chant,” 
Rimsky-Korsakoff-Kreisler, and Sarasate’s “Zapateado.” 

He was ably accompanied by Josef Adler. 


Bronislaw Huberman 


Bronislaw Huberman has now played so many times in 
New York that one knows what to expect from him, 
and he did not disappoint at the recital he gave at Carnegie 
Hall on Wednesday evening, February 15. His is not the 
glittery art of some virtuosos, but a fine, musicianly play- 
ing of works written for the violin; excellent interpreta- 
tive work, built up on a basis of a technic that is always 
ample but never intrudes. His program was of particular 
interest. He played the new Respighi sonata for violin and 
piano, announced as the ‘first performance in America; the 
adagio and C major fugue of Bach, unaccompanied; three 
seliom heard Tschaikowsky numbers, grouped under the 
title of “Souvenir d'un lieu cher,” and distinguished by the 
free melodiousness which characterizes the Russian’s works ; 
and finally all four movements of the Lalo “Symphonie 
Espagnole.” The Respighi sonata is not quite so modern 
in feeling as some other works of his that have been 
heard here. It is frank, free music, with little of senti- 
ment even in the slow movement, well written for violin 
and occasionally demanding effects of the pianist that are 
more orchestral than piamstic. The audience seemed to 
like it and most certainly approved of Mr. Huberman’s 
playing as a whole, rewarding him with frequent and hearty 


applause, ‘ : 

Margherita Valdi 
Before a large audience, Margherita Valdi made her debut 
at Aeolian Hajl, Wednesday afternoon, February 15, Her 
program consisted of operatic arias, French, Italian and 
English songs. The selections were sufficiently varied to 
show the possibilities of the young singer's voice, which is 
lyric soprano. Some of the tones are lovely and the voice 
is young and fresh, but there is much affectation in her in- 
terpretation that often marred its natural good qualities. 
In time she can overcome these defects. Frank Bibb ren- 

dered valuabie assistance as accompanist. 


Yvette Guilbert 


Yvette Guilbert, with her players and assisted by Mil- 
dred Dilling (harpist) and Edmond Rickett (pianist), gave 
her second and last recital of the season on February 15 at 
the Town Hall, Picturesquely gowned, she fairly fasci- 
nated her listeners with her broken English and delightful 
style. Her impersonations were especially liked. The au- 
dience was very enthusiastic and showered her with ap- 
plause. The work of the players showed the thorough 
training she had given them and especially in “Hammer- 
ing.” an old negro song, did they excel. The playing of 
Miss Dilling and Mr. Rickett were added features, The 
full program was as follows: 

Chants des Images des Cathédrales: 

L,Annonciation 

Gloria in Excelsis The Players 
Dewx Légendes Dorées: 

Le Voyage de Marie et Joseph 4 Béthiéem 

La Passion 

Yvette Guilbert 
Deox Chansons du Moyen-Age (Farces du Mariage): 
Pourquoi me bat mon mari? 
La Dame mal marié 
Yvette Guilbert 


Dance avec Chanson du Moyen-Age (Song Dance) 
La Towsette et le Chevalier 
Yvette Guilbert 
Dance arranged by Placido de Montoliu 
Hammering (Old Negro Song) 
he Players 


Deux Chansons Crinoline: 
La Lisette ’ 
La Pauvre Innecente 
Yvette Guilbert 


Un FlamSeau (Old Carol, the visit to the Crib) 
Gambrinus The Players 
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Chansons Modernes 


(Ch. Baudelaire, Musig by Rotlinat) _ 
Femme! (Jules Laforgue, Music arr. by G. Ferrari) 
vette Guilbert 


FEBRUARY 16 
Francis Moore and Hugo Kortschak 


A surprisingly large audience heard a recital of three 
sonatas for piano and violin given at Aeolian Hall, Feb- 
ruary 16, by Francis Moore, pianist, and Hugo Kortschak, 
violinist. It was a surprisingly large audience because 
this form of art has a limited clientele; it is sure that there 
would be more lovers of this art were all executants as able 
as these two young artists. Beethoven’s sonata, op. 30, 
in C minor, showed the rhythmic incisiveness of the violinist, 
and this quality, plus accuracy, in that of the pianist. There 
was fine unity in every movement, although the bright 
scherzo-like fourth movement pleased most to judge by the 
applause. There followed a sonata by Mozart (B flat 
major), and Pierne’s sonata, op. 36, which doubtless had 
able exponents in Messrs. Moore and Kortschak. There 
were other numbers not heard by the writer but evidently 
just as splendidly performed judging from reports. 


New York Symphony Orchestra: Siloti Soloist 


At Carnegie Hall on Thursday afternoon, February 16, 
Albert Coates, conducting the New York Symphony Or- 
chestra, presented a program which began with Tschaikow- 
sky’s fifth symphony and ended with one of Mr. Coates’ 
favorite war-horses, Scriabin’s “Poem of Ecstasy.” Be- 
tween these two numbers Alexander Siloti played the piano 
part of Liszt's “Wanderer” fantasy for piano and orchestra. 
Mr. Siloti gave a straightforward, clear-cut, thoroughly 
musical reading of this work which is so seldom heard now- 
adays, a reading that was informed with intelligence and 
thorough sympathy for the music of Schubert which formed 
the basis of the fantasy and for the brilliances with which 
Siloti’s famous master, Liszt, had decked out. It was a 
vivid and interesting performance which drew great applause 
for both soloist and orchestra. Mr, Coates swims in the 
lush and both the melodious symphony and the highly 
colored poem were much to his taste. Before the afternoon 
was over, overburdened ears fairly dripped with the richness 
of sonorities. 


Max Jacobs String Quartet Gives Cofcert 


The program at Hunter College (one of the numbers of 
the Adolph Lewisohn Free Chamber Music Educational 
Course) February 16 was given by the Max Jacobs String 
Quartet (Max Jacobs, first violin; Hans Meyer, second 
violin; Carl Binhack, viola, and Bernard Altschuler, 
cello). Dr. Henry T. Fleck, director of the course, fol- 
lowed his usual plan of giving short explanatory talks on 
the melodic and harmonic structural content and form of 
the works to be played, with illustrations on the piano. 
This was especially helpful to the audience in listening to 
the Mozart quartet, op. 21. The second group consisted 
of Russian numbers and “Molly on the Shore” (Grainger). 
The quartet plays with good feeling for ensemble .and a 
unity of thought in interpretation. The tone, individually 
and as a blended whole, is satisfying, and each player has 
adequate technic. The “Andante Cantabile” (Tschaikowsky ) 
was given with expression, the legato and singing quality 
being very appealing. 

The same quartet will give a concert there on March 2, 
when it will play the Haydn quartet, op. 76, No. 1, and a 
group of shorter numbers. 


FEBRUARY 17 


eceuillement 








Biltmore Morning Musicale 


A large audience attended the eighth and last Morning 
Musicale of the season at the Hotel Biltmore on Friday, 
February 17. The concert was in the form of a joint re- 
cital by Rosa Raisa, soprano, and Giacomo Rimini, baritone, 
both of the Chicago Opera. A better combination of ar- 
tists with which to close the season could hardly have been 
selected. 

Mme. Raisa, who was in glorious voice, scored a tre- 
mendous success. She program with a group of 
songs comprising “Deh Vieni non tardar” from “Nozze di 
Figaro,” Mozart; “Widmung,” Schumann, and “Un doux 
lieu,” Del Bruck. Her other numbers were: aria from 
“Otello” (with harp accompaniment by Amelia Conti), 
Rossini; “All for You,” Easthope Martin, “Robin, Robin, 
Sing Me a Song,” Spross, and “The Great Awakening,” 
Kramer. Warmth and sincerity were the outstanding fea- 
tures of her artistic offerings. The enchanted audience was 
not slow in recognizing these _— and recalled the popular 
soprano innumerable times. She was obliged to give several 
encores, 

Mr. Rimini’s first number was an aria from “Onegin,” 
Tschaikowsky, which he sang with much fire and sion. 
His later group comprised “Il viandante,” Sc rt; 
“Psyche,” Paladilhe, and “La Serenata,” Tosti. Sincere ap- 
plause and numerous recalls were accorded him, and he was 
likewise obliged to add encores. 

The musicale closed with a duet “Nina,” by Guercia, 
er and effectively ce Bag Mme. Raisa and Mr. 
Rimini, In this delightful number the voices of the singers 
blended beautifully. A. Franchetti was accompanist. 


Elaise Gagneau 


On February 17 Elaise Gagneau gave a recital in Aeolian 
Hall to a fair size audience. Her first group of S$ was 
Italian, followed by a Brahms group, then Taiinn, Hoeah, 
and closing with three songs by John Alden Carpenter. She 
disclosed a voice of good =_— although apparently suffer- 
ing from a severe cold. prgearng fy dle wry well 
given. She chose for her operatic aria “O Don Fatale,” from 
“Don Carlos,” and it séems to have been an unfortunate se- 
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lection in view of the fact that she is a contralto of limited 
range and this particular aria is exacting and requires a 
dramatic mezzo soprano voice. She was infinitely more in- 
teresting in her songs. Francis Moore played the accom- 
paniments. 

Friends of Music: Mahler’s “Lied von der 

Erde” 

The Society of the Friends of Music gave a second per- 
formance of Mahler's “Lied von der Erde” at <a 
Hall on Friday afternoon, February 17. Artur Ky 
conducted. — the soloists were Mme. Charles Cahier 
and Orville rrold, as at the first performance, from 
which this one in no way differed. 


Serge Prokofieff 


_ Serge Prokofieff, the Russian composer who has come 
into special prominence this past week through the per- 
formances by the Chicago Opera pg“ of his “Love for 
the Three Oranges” and his first New York recital at 
Aeolian Hall on the same afternoon, was heard for a second 
time in Aeolian Hall, February 17. The program included 
several of his own compositions, and they so delighted the 
audience that additional ones were given at the end of the 
program. Despite the fact that his compositions are futur- 
istic and full of dissonances, they show a thorough under- 
standing of musical forms and a definite purpose. Even 
though opinion may be stronglydivided as to the real beauty 
of his works, it must be admitted that he has a unique in- 
dividuality and is an i t and original thinker. His 
playing has a decided song and a brilliancy which is 
accentuated by his incisive rhythm. Technical obstacles 
do not exist for him. His “Suggestion Diabolique” was 
particularly good. His staccato playing is far more success- 
ful than his legato, hence in his sonata the fast movements 
were more acceptable than the andante. The scherzo, given 
with dash and real humor, appealed to the writer as being 
the best movement of the sonata. 
His entire program follows: 


Sonata, A major, op. 101 
Fable : on 


FEBRUARY 18 


Ernest “Hutcheson 


Ernest Hutcheson played a Chopin program at Aeolian 
Hall on Saturday afternoon, February 18, before a sold- 
out house, and won for himself such a success as can leave 
no doubt of his high rank among entertainers at the piano. 
He plays gy as it should be played—unaffectedly, quietly, 
sonorously. is interpretations are full of sentiment, but 
not sentimental; full of that real depth of feeling that it 
seems to have needed a Huneker. to discover was in them. 
As Mr. Hutcheson played them, they showed, indeed, a 
“greater Chopin.” And who is greater than Chopin. when 
properly interpreted? Up to the present time his memory 
fears no rival, Others come and others go, but Chopin 
stands alone, massive, supreme, inviting such players as 
Mr. Hutcheson to the feast of interpretive joy, inviting 
audiences again to clap their hands in approval of player 
and played. Is further comment necessary? Is there any 
need to analyze the work of the player, to put a point on 
it? Is any higher praise possible than to say that he played 
Chopin as it should be played? Surely not. And with that 
we may leave it. 


Joseph Press and Alfred Mirovitch 


_A concert that afforded unusual enjoyment to the good 
sized audience that went to the Town Hall on Saturday 
afternoon, was the joint one given by Joseph Press, the 
cellist, and Alfred Mirovitch, pianist. program con- 
sisted of compositions for those two instruments: the Men- 
delssohn sonata in D major, seven variations on a theme 
from “Magic Flute” (“Bei Mannern Welche Liebe Fuelen”), 
Beethoven, and the Grieg sonata in A minor. Particularly 
charming was the Beethoven number, which won much ap- 
plause. In fact, to be exact each number was warmly re- 
ceived for all were admirably given, proving that these two 
sterling artists combine their talents sympathetically, one 
never trying to over-shadow the other. 


May Peterson and Bethlehem Choir 


May Peterson was the special soloist at the concert given 
by the Bethlehem Choir of the Swedish Lutheran Church, 
Brooklyn, February 18. Her appearance on the stage im- 
mediately wins an audience, always, and her personality and 
gracious manner prepare one for “the golden voice,” by 
which she is known. ' 

Her first group included a Bach aria from “Phoebus et 
Pan,” an Old English and a French-Canadian song, and a 
Mozart aria, “Allelujah,” from “Exultate.” Her second 
pale Pg of modern numbers by Debussy, Dalcroze 
and Max Reger, and Hageman’s “At the Well.” Swedish 
songs made the third gr and of these the famous 
“Norwegian Echo ” which she sang to her own ac- 
companiment was especially beautiful with its bell-like echo 
notes. She concluded her program with s by modern 
American composers—Wintter Watts; Katherine Glenn, 
Lieurance and MacFadyen. 

Miss Peterson sings without effort, and her clear, luscious 
tones sink into one with a distinctly agreeable and satisfying 
effect. Her interpretations are sincere and artistic, one bein 
conscious of a depth of — and understanding back o 
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her s. The audience which filled the church expressed 
grat posaale 2 
Bethlehem 
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good attack, volume, and clear tone. Mr. Forsberg also 
an excellent selection, Boellman’s “Suite 


organ 
a ” and played sympathetic accompaniments for 
Miss f 


eterson. 
J. C. De Arteaga 


On Saturday afternoon, February 18, J. C. de A 
ave a piano recital at ie Chamber Music Hall. He 
s a graduate of the Paris tory and has only re- 
cently come to this country. His playing of Bach's sonata 
in C major, op. 53, displayed a rh myn hind accuracy and 
clarity. In the Chopin etudes, preludes, impromptu and 
scherzo, he revealed an elasticity, a feeling for contrast, 
and a finish of style. He has brilliancy and also obtains 
effective pianissimo s. His final group consisted of 
numbers by Paladithe-Saint-Saéns, Secstiaet. Geor, 
Mathias and Liszt's Hungarian rhapsody, No. 4. rs. 
Simone Wertheimer, a mezzo soprano, with a full, resonant 
voice, assisted, giving several F. songs. A fair sized 
audience evidenced its enjoyment of the program. 


New York Philharmonic Orchestra 


Conductor Mengelberg went through Saturday night’s pro- 
gram at Carnegie Hall with flying colors. Under his magic 
baton the Philharmonic men gave a delightful reading of 
the overture to Berlioz’s “The Roman Carnival” (op, 9) ; 
then delved into the three orchestral sketches in Debussy’s 
“The Sea,” given for the first time at these concerts, and 
closed with Schubert’s C major symphony (No. 7). The 
Debussy work is an interesting one descriptive of the sea 
with its monstrous waves and tempestuous winds. The 
movements were described as “From Dawn to Noon on 
the Ocean,” “Sport of the Waves,” and “Dialogue of the 
Wind and the Sea.” 
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Erna Rubinstein 


Erna Rubinstein, the latest young wonder of the violin to 
come to these shores, played her first recital at the Town 
Hall on Sunday evening, February 19. The young lady is 
said to be fifteen years old and certainly appears no older. 
For a child of that age, she is a marvel; were she three 
times the age she would have to be reckoned with as a 
violinist of the first rank. Sunday evening. she confirmed 
and strengthened the impression made on her first ap- 
pearance here, at a recent Mengelberg concert. 

Her program began with a larghetto of Handel in a 
transcription by her master, Hubey; then came the Bruch 
concerto, The group of shorter pieces included the all too 
familiar Chopin E flat nocturne in the Wilhelmi arrange- 
ment, which (heaven be praised!) she played with feeling 
and refinement but quite free from sentimentality; the 
Moszkowski “Guitarre,” which gp to great advantage 
her feeling for the fine nuances of rhythm; and the awful 
Paganini G string variations on a Rossini air, terrible music, 
but affording her opportunity to show that technic is a 
mere bagatelle for her. Noticeable in this were the surety 
and beauty of the G string harmonics. To end with she 
gave the ballade and polonaise of Vieuxtemps, another piece 
of astonishing virtuosity. 

She was a bit nervous in the opening number, but the 
concerto found her quite herself. There was exquisite 
singing of cantilena in the slow movement and a sweeping 
elan in the finale. Tone she has in abundance, always ear 
soothing in quality and colored with true artistic feeling ; 
and seemingly an instinctive sympathy for every style of 
music. She Ae gone a long way in only fifteen years and 
if she goes much further, she will attain a peak reached only 
by the special elect. The audience applauded everything she did 
with a heartiness which often rose to a real storm, and 
demanded numerous extra numbers. 


New York Symphony Orchestra: Florence 
Easton Soloist 


Florence Easton was the soloist with the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra on Sunday afternoon, February 19, at 
Aeolian Hall, singing two arias of mighty size, arias which 
have been sung by her on the Metropolitan stage—‘Ocean, 
Thou Mighty Monster,” from “Oberon,” and the “Liebestod” 
from “Tristan and Isolde.” It is a good many years now 
since Miss Easton first became known to American opera 
goers in the Savage “Madame Butterfly” production, and 
her art has steadily matured ever since then, until today 
she is one of the foremost artists of the world. One re- 
calls no other artist who sings such arias as she gave Sunday 
with more authority, more command of style, more finesse 
of vocal effect, than she. It was one of the musical treats 
of the season. The audience was of this opinion too, and 
recalled her repeatedly. Albert Coates, conducting, began with 
the first New York performance of the Bach minor 
fugue, as cleverly le over by Sir Edward Elgar. For 
anyone who cares to hear a fugue played by an orchestra, 
Sir Edward has provided a delectable piece, tricking out 
the simplicity of Bach with all the paraphernalia of a great 
orchestra, including triangle, tambourine and bells. In place 
of the “Prince Igor” dances of Moussorgsky, Mr. Coates 
made a rather poor substitution in Liadoff’s “Kikimora,” 
recently played here by the Boston Symphony, It is delicate 
stuff, orchestrated with typical Russian effectiveness, but 
of neither weight nor importance. To end with there was a 
repetition of Beethoven seventh, played at other recent 
concerts by the same orchestra. 


Hempel and Ruffo 


Frieda Hempel and Titta Ruffo shared the honors, Sun- 
day evening, February 19, at the Hippodrome, where they 
appeared in joint recital. Mme. Hempel was in rare form. 
She gave of herself as if she relis her singing as much 
as the audience did, which is saying a great deal, to judge 
by the storms of applause which rewarded all she sang. 
Her part of the program included an air from “La Son- 
nambula,” Schubert’s “Ave Maria” and “Hark, Hark, the 
Lark,” Grieg’s “Solvejg’s Song,” Arditi’s “Il Bacio”’— 
which brought down the house and called for two encores— 
Benedict’s “Carnival of Venice” variations, and a duet 
from “Rigoletto” with Mr. Ruffo. Mme, Hempel’s voice 
has tremendous brilliance and flexibility this season. Never 
has she sung better in New York than on Sunday evening. 

Mr. Ruffo did his best, but it was evident that he was 
still under the handicap of the relentless bronchitis which 
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cancel so many appearances. His contributions were an 
aria from “Hamlet,” songs by Tremisot and Dados, and 
the duet with Miss Hempel, as well as encores upon which 
the audience insisted. 

Coenraad V. Bos accompanied Miss Hempel and Louis 
Fritze played the flute obligato for one aria. Charles 
Gilbert Spross was at the piano for Mr. Ruffo. 


Frederic Warren Ballad Concert 


The second Frederic Warren Ballad Concert of the 
i bruary 19, in the Sel- 
wyn Theater, was a led by a very large and enthuSiastic 
audience. These concerts are provi very interesting, 
and judging from the increased attendance at every per- 
formance, bid fair to become a permanency in the metro- 
polis. Mr. Warren strives to satisfy his audiences by 
presenting artists and programs of an a ling nature. 

At this concert the soloists were Seuae tae lav, mezzo- 
soprano; Pauline Bonelli, soprano; Richard Bonelli, bari- 
tone, and George Raudenbush, violinist, all of whom de- 
livered their messages with sincerity. 

The program opened with two duets for soprano and 
baritone sung by Pauline and Richard Bonelli. This 
artist-couple likewise closed the program with two duets— 
“Canadian Boat Song,” Beach, and “The Garden of To- 
Morrow,” Walter Ide. The latter, a very effective 
number in manuscript, was sung for the first time. 

Mr. Raudenbush played two groups of violin solos, win- 
ning his audience by the sincerity of his work. He was 
obliged to give an encore. Mme. Bogislav sang two groups 
of folk songs in which her personal charm and magnetism 
succeeded in bringing forth much sincere applause. Mme. 
Bonelli made an excellent impression with her artistic 
singing of a group of four songs; she gave as an encore 
Eckert’s “Echo Song.” Richard Bonelli’s resonant and 
pleasing voice was much admired in his group of four 
numbers; he also responded with an encore. A word of 
much praise is due Walter Golde for his excellent ac- 
companiments, as well as to Meta Schumann for hers. 


International Composers’ Guild 


The International Composers’ Guild gave its first con- 
cert at the Greenwich Village Theater, February 19. The 
program included Emerson Whithorne’s “Three Greek Im- 
pressions,” two “Polychrome” series of piano pieces by 
Gruenberg, songs by Casella, Malipiero, Pizzetti- and 
Honegger and Goossens’ sonata for violin and piano. — 

Mr. Gruenberg performed his own “Polychrome” series 
(first performance), some of which had real interest, color 
and individuality. ‘Mexican Quarters at El Paso” and 
“The Pyramids of the Moon” were particularly good. 

Greta Torpadie deserves much credit for the musicianly 
manner in which she rendered the songs. In spite of the 
difficulties presented by the composers, she sang with good 
intonation and assurance, although she might well have 
been forgiven uncertainty, especially in the song by Ca- 
sella, “O Toi Supreme, Accomplissement de la Vie,” which 
seemed to lack point or interest, and which had an evident 
striving after “queer” effects and ugly dissonances. The 
“Ariette,” by Malipiero (first time in America), was worth 
hearing, and the two songs by Pizzetti had much of real 
beauty. Honegger’s “Fragments Extraits des Paques a 
New York” (first time in America), sung by Miss Tor- 
padie, accompanied by the Bachmann Quartet, was im- 
pressionistic, though very indefinite, and presented with 
a feeling for atmosphere. Carlos Salzedo temporarily left 
his role of harpist to accompany Miss Torpadie’s other 
numbers. The Goossens sonata was presented (first time 
in America) by Andre Polah and Louis Gruenberg. In 
all, it was an interesting concert in many respects and 
brought forth compositions of varied degrees of beauty— 
or lack of beauty—and with varied possibilities as to 
length of life and popularity. The guild will give its second 
concert March 19 at the Greenwich Village Theater, when 
a hearing of works by Berg, Berners, Bliss, Engel, Kodaly, 
Kramer, Schmitt and Stravinsky is promised. 


Philharmonic Orchestra: Helen Teschner Tas 
Soloist 


Sunday concert goers were regaled with some of Men- 
gelberg’s best conducting when he led brilliant performances 
of Weber’s “Freischiitz” overture, Ravel’s very piquant, 
highly colored and fascinating choreographic poem Le 
Valse,” and Strauss’ “Don Juan,” a blaze of color, riotous 
orchestral passion and instrumental complexity. Mengel- 
berg threw all his art, knowledge and soul into his, baton 
and aroused his hearers to tremendous signs of enthusiasm. 

Helen Teschner Tas, a serious, finished and highly sensi- 
tive artist, musical to her finger tips, played Mozart's A 
major violin concerto, and gave a delightful reading, per- 
fectly balanced and tempered, and filled with devotional 
spirit as well as with polished niceties of tone, phrasing, 
and accenting. It was violin art of the sort that is all 
too rare in these days of glittering virtuosity and desire 
for surface display. Mme. Tas evidently was the kind of 
player the audience liked for they gave her recall after 
recall and made her success of the most pronounced order. 


Germaine Schnitzer and Alexander Schmuller 


Excellent in every sense of the word was the piano and 
violin recital of those splendid artists, Germaine Schnitzer 
and Alexander Schmuller. ee 

Mme. Schnitzer gave Schumann’s “Carnaval” with great 
variety of touch and tone, dazzling technic and much esprit, 
and also pleased her auditors unreservedly with her ap- 
pealing interpretations of Mendelssohn's “Serious” varia- 
tions, shorter pieces by Liszt and Rachmaninoff. __ 

Schmuller’s lofty sense of style and musical intuition 
were displayed to great advantage in a sonata b; Senaillé 
(XVIIL Century) a sonata for violin alone by Reger, 
and an F minor ballade by Kryjanowsky, a most interest- 
ing piece full of unusual harmonic and rhythmic manipula- 
tions. The violinist, too, received every mark of ap- 
proval from his hearers. 
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MINNIB CAREY STINE, 

soprano, who. has been winning considerable auccess with 
the well known ballads, “Deep in Your Hyes”’ and “Love 
Sends a Little Gift of Roses,” published by T. B. Harms, 


They have become great favorites with the concert 
artist and never fail to please, 


Tne, 





Verdi Club Meets 


After the greetings of the day, February 10, President 
Jenkins, of the Verdi Club, mentioned the opera io be given 
March 22, followed by the “Ball of the Silver Skylarks.” 
She also said that although two dances were given during 
the year the Verdi Club was not a dancing club. Neither 
was it a “luncheon” nor “entertainment” club, but a musical 
club, where the members heard concerts rendered by the 
finest artists and programs sufficiently dignified to Sikes 
the great master, Verdi. 

The guests of honor included the president's mother, Mrs. 
Charles Dorrance Foster; Mrs. Irvingstone Schuyler, pres- 
ident-general of the Daughters of the Confederacy; J. 
Harry Irvine, A. E. Matthews and Mrs, Charles Coburn. 
A telegram was received from Rosa Ponselle, third vice- 
president of the club, reading: “Had planned and hoped 
to be with you this afternoon, but a very important rehearsal 
forces me to forego the pleasure, which I hope to avail. my- 
self of in the near future. Congratulations on the splendid 
work done by the club and cordial good wishes to you and 
the other members, (Signed) Rosa Ponselle.” Mrs. Jen- 
kins announced that the “Blue Bird Dance,” given in the 
Old Guard Club House, brought the flower fund $125, the 
Mozart Junior Auxiliary attending in large numbers, mak- 
ing a brilliant gathering of smartly gowned young people. 

The February 10 affair noted the first performance of 
the Verdi Club Trio, which consists of Mozelle Bennett, 
violinist ; Flavie Van den Hende, cellist, and Rosalie Heller 
Klein, pianist. They played especially well the last num- 
ber by Mendelssohn. The cellist’s instrument was presented 
her by the King of Belgium; she is a Belgian, Mozelle 
Bennett, i of Ysaye, played solos with rare inspiration, 
displaying fine technic, Litta Grimm, the happy possessor 
of a glorious voice, sang two songs, still in manuscript 
(words by J. Harry Irvine, music by Helen Kelly) with 
phenomenal success. The audience applauded until the songs 
were repeated. 

A. E. Matthews gave a humorous talk on “Bull Dog 
Drummond and my Crime Career.” It suggested that Mr. 
Matthews is not only the first-rate comedian that London 
has always thought him, but that he might turn his hand 
to writing comedies. St. Clair Bayfield, also of “The Bull 
Dog Drummond” company, surprised all by roducing and 
acting in an ultra-modern one-act play by alter Frith 
It was a delightful little cameo of London life. That ex- 
cellent actor from “The Dover Road,” George Riddell, gave 
a bit of real life as the police constable, and Winifred John- 
stone, a new comer to America (formerly with Sir E. 
F, Benson’s company in England), gave a finished perfor- 
mance, remarkable for naturalness and vividness, as Lady 
Mary Duncan. St. Clair Bayfield was a surprise in acting 
as capably the part of a modern man as the classical roles. 
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CLAIR EUGENIA 
SMITH, 
wha has just returned 
from a trip to Palm 
Beach. At the present 
time the mezzo soprano is 
busy preparing for a re- 
cital tour abroad, which 
is scheduled for the early 
summer, (Campbell Stu- 
dios photo.) 








JOHN STEEL, 
singing in Boston for the little ones at the Crippled Children’s Hospital. (Boston 
Advertiser photo.) 


WALTER MILLS, 
whose engagement to Edith Mellick is announced. Miss 
Mellick is a gifted pianist, pupil of Ganz, and has been 
heard in prominent charity and amateur affairs. (Photo 
by Genthe.) 


GIOVANNI MARTINELLI, 
tenor of the Metropolitan Opera, photographed in Central 
Park with his valuable wolfhound, (Photo © by Under- 
wood & Underwood.) 
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FRANCES NASH AND WALTER GREENE 
Left to right: Dean Erle Faber, manager of the concert 
given at Sterling, Kan., on January 25, by Frances Nash, 
pianist; Mira, Fair, local musician, and Walter Greene, 
baritone. (J, Orville Wilson photo.) 


A SIGN TO BE PROUD 
Or 

Recently when John McCor- 

mack made his appearance 

in Kansas City the bow of- 

fice was sold out several 

days previous to the concert 

—the first time the 8. R. O. 

sign has been hung out in 

that city before the day of 

the event, Mr, Fritaechy, 

the local manager, was 80 

proud of the facet that he ' 

phe eaee cing 7 Pe arg RUTH LLOYD KINNEY, 

ee Yas | ees contralto, who has been appearing successfully in concert, 

PN oe oratorio. and recital in the United States and Canada. Dur- 

ae Tatra ing 1920-21 she had thirty appearances with Sousa and his 
band, a twelve weeks’ engagement with the Leman Sym- 
phony Orchestra, five weeks with Captain Conway and his 
band, etc. The 1921-22 season also is proving to be replete 
with engagements for Miss Kinney. 
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THE FLORIDA CARDINAL CLUB, | 
consisting of members, all of whom are grandmothers and past\ seventy 
years of age. Studying the operas has been a pleasure to them this season 
and they have given some reaily interesting Srammame from time to time. 
The photograph was taken during 
a costume party and those in it 
were dressed especially for the 
singing of their favorite sdngs. . TEN YEARS AGO 
Mr, Anne HB. King is the preer The recent death of Arthur Nikisch makes this picture, taken in May, 1912, particu 
dent ; Mrs, Esther Espy, vice- ' larly interesting today. He was on his way back to Burope from the tour which 
president; Mrs, Minerva Porter- he made through the United States 
field, secretary (Mrs. Porterfield 4, with the London Symphony Orches- 
the mother of Grace Porterfield 7% , tra, Standing, right to left, are 
Polk) ; Mrs. Sallie Ball, librarian, > {eeu as Te? Walter Rothwell (now conductor of 
and Mrs, Mary Rodan, treasurer. j : hh the Los Angeles Philharmonic Or- 
% . chestra), Arthur Nikisch, Bfrem Zim- 
balist, Elena Gerhardt and Otto 
: Sturmfeld (who was drowned in the 
B® ‘ae 9 Tegernsee when Leo Slezak's sailboat 
oe ’ oie ; overturned in a@ squall), Seated, 
% 4 : Elizabeth Wolf Rothwell, the soprano. 


CLAUDIA MUZIO, 


as Fiora, in “L’Amore Dei Tre 
Re,” in which role she repeated 
th llent ¢ 8i0 4 
MP 2: ica Pgs: ot oases a FERDINAND BE. L, TORRIANI, 


Wednesday evening, February 8, 
she made in that opera upon pre- 
vious occasions. Miss Muzio is 
singing in unusually good voice 
this season and her appearances at 


well known New York vocal teacher, 
who includes among his artist pupils 
Phoebe Crosby, soprano, and Hdna 
Fields, mezzo-soprano-contralto, The 





1921-22 season is proving to be one 
of the busiest of Mr. Torriani’s 
career. (Morse photo, New York.) 


the Metropolitan always win favor, 
(Photo © by Underwood & Under- 
wood.) 


LL AT 


DINNER IN HONOR OF MR, AND MRS, ALBERT COATES, 
given by the Musicians’ Club of New York at Delmonico’s on February 9. At the guest table were, among others, Mrs, Julian Hdwards, Serge Prokofieff, Nina Koschetz, Ruben 
Goldmark, Alewander Lambert, Harry Harkness Flagler, Judge Henry W. Taft, J. Fletcher Shera, H. B. M. Consul Bernays, Dr. B. A. Noble, Homer Samuels, Henry Hadley, Mme. 
Galli-Ourci, Estelle Liebling, Yvonne de Treville, ete. 
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A GENERAL EDUCATION 
FOR MUSIC STUDENTS 


Should a Music Student Who Intends to Make Music a Career Either as Artist or Teacher 
Have a High School or College Education? 











The Musical Courier in connection with its forum for the discussion of a 
dents, sent out a list of questions to a large number of persons prominent in 


eral education for music stu- 
world of music. Some of the 


answers are printed below. The questions were as follows: 
QUESTION SHEET. 
1. Are the ages mentioned—between thirteen and seventeen, and between seventeen and twenty-one—very 


essential to the music student who wants to acquire a virtuoso 
after twenty-one, with, of course, a certain amount of youthful training? 


technic, or can a virtuoso technic acquired 


2. Can a child give the time to school work as specified in our letter and still find time for the proper study 


of music? 


3. Will a general education aid a musician to be a better musician? 

4. Should a distinction be made between players and teachers? Should not all music students aspire pri- 
marily to be players, not teachers? In other words, should a teacher teach who cannot play? And should these 
distinctions and considerations make a difference in the course of education to be pursued by students? 





Ernest Hutcheson 


1. In my opinion the ages between 
thirteen and seventeen and between 
seventeen and twenty-one, especially 
the latter period, are absolutely essen- 
tial to study for the pianist who wishes 
to acquire a virtuoso technic. It is 
almost hopeless to endeavor to acquire 
this technic after the age of twenty- 
one. Not only technically, but also in 
the whole musical education, a solid 
foundation should have been laid by 
the age of seventeen, and by twenty- 
one a considerable measure of matur- 
ity should have been obtained. 

2. A child cannot work at music as 
a specialized study and give the time 
to school work that is ordinarily required. College condi- 
tions are similar. Concessions from the schools to musically 
talented children, although not altogether unknown, are 
rare. Yet I believe that such cpncessions, properly safe- 
guarded, are the best solution of the problem, and perhaps 
the only means of enabling exceptional talent to develop fully 
and not too one-sidedly 

3. Yes, of course. The human mind, in whatever field 
engaged, is powerful in proportion to the scope and liber- 
ality of its education. It does not follow, however, that a 
good general education cannot be acquired outside of schools 
and colleges; nor is it certain that a good general education 
will be acquired within them. In my own case I had no 
schooling whatever after the age of fourteen, and on the 
whole I do not regret the loss. A systematic course of 
reading and study took the place of the university course, 
and human contacts were supplied by my conservatory train- 
ing. In this way I was able to acquire the knowledge most 
useful to me at the sacrifice of such things as the higher 
mathematics. After all, wisdom lies in the use to which we 
put our faculties, rather than in the accumulation of knowl- 
edge, and possibly our educational institutions do not always 
succeed in making this clear. 

4. The final requirements for teachers and players are, of 
course, somewhat different, and this is quite properly rec- 
ognized in the examinations held by all conservatories for 
teachers’ certificates and artists’ diplomas. Nevertheless, 
the course of study should be practically the same, and every 
student should make playing his chief aim. He may not 
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know for many years whether he is best qualified as instruc- 
tor or performer. If, during these years, he has devoted 
his main erlergy to playing, and finally decides to teach, little 
harm has been done. On the other hand, if after training 
as a teacher, he wishes to become a player, he is at a great 
disadvantage. It would be going too far to say that anyone 
who cannot play should not teach, I have known excellent 
teachers who were very poor players, sometimes because of 
unconquerable nervousness, sometimes because they have 
become so overwhelmed with teaching that they have given 
up their own practice. But I believe even these teachers 
have always trained as players. Even then it stands to their 
detriment that they do not or cannot play. Many things in 
teaching that cannot be explained in an hour can be shown 
in a few seconds, and nothing is so convincing to a pupil 
as successful illustration. From a practical standpoint, 
moreover, the teacher, who is also a performer, undoubtedly 
secures the best positions, the best pupils, and the best terms. 


Rudolph Ganz 
1. The elementary achievements of 
y a sound technic should be acquired be- 
“—_ fore 21. The musical technic can 
j hardly be acquired before that age. 

2. Children who have the intention 
of essaying the career of public per- 
formers should divide their time 
evenly between school and music 
study; that is, each about three to 
four hours a day. 

3. Indeed, the trouble with the 
average so-called musician today is 
that he lacks general education and 
therefore has a hard time to beautify 
and spiritualize his inner self. 

4. Indeed, a distinction should be 
made between players and teachers, Would-be teachers should 
go through the full course of high school. All music students 
should aspire to be players but not virtuosos. Every teacher 
should endeavor to keep up his or her playing, Teachers 
who cannot demonstrate are bound to stand still. And 
standing still means being overtaken by others. 


“Edwards Night” at the Mozart Society 


In honor of Hon. Edward I. Edwards, governor of New 
Jersey, and Mrs. Edwards, the second private concert of the 
New York Mozart Society, February 14, proved a gala 
occasion. Every detail had been planned by the ident, 
Mrs, Noble McConnell, and was carried out in such fashion 
that the affair proved a gorgeous one. The pr con- 





tained portraits of the earnest-faced, bright-ey vernor, 
and of his handsome “better half,” and th out the 
entire affair one was reminded that this was i d- 


wards Night.” Bighteen men constituted the governor’s 
escort, making a cort of imposing dimensions. The 
orchestra burst into a joyous march upon their entrance, 
with some two hundred special guests of honor taking seats 
reserved for them. Mrs. Samuel Gardner Estabr was 
master of ceremonies, and during an intermission in the 
program a dozen chairs were at the front of the 
latform, President McConnell, with gavel and_ flowers, 
eading the entrance on the platform of ernor Edwards, 
Mrs. wards, Honorables William H. Spear, A. Harry 
Moore, John Milton, Alfred E. Smith, Murray Hulbert, 
Leland E, Cofer, Maurice Deiches and Royal S. land, 
who acted as chairman. Rapping for attention the president 
said: “We say it with flowers, with music, with, dancing, 
with dining (if not with wining), to express our love for 
you, Governor Edwards.” - Tremendous applause greeted 
this, and then Dr. por nay took over matters. There fol- 
lowed a series of eu of the governor, of tributes to 
him as man, as governor, senator, ,» even as pianist, 
for President McConnell says he is a first-rate piano-player. 
Chairman Copeland said: “Mrs. McConnell is a good cit- 
izen; she contributes to the health of the community by 
making soople happy _thr music, not to mention the 
wonderful East Side Clinic, founded and supported by her.’ 
Judge Spear, Mr. Moore, Mr. Deiches all made short ad- 
dresses and were enthusiastically applauded. Introduced by 
Mr. Moore, the ernor was greeted with an ovation, He 
said briefly that fre had heard more of himself that evening 
than he ever knew, and modestly accepted the honors thrust 
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upon him, “It was fitting that this, Saint Valentine’s day, 
expressing Love, should find us here; we have oe 
all our hearts,” said Dr. Copeland to President M 1} 
which statement was re-echoed in the big applause. Attired 
in blue and gold brocade with gold lace, she briefly re- 
sponded to this welcome by expressing her i in 
having the governor present, told of living with the Ed- 
wardses three weeks in their “summer White House,” of his 
astonishing piano-playing, and the ideal home-life of the 
Edwardses and evidently felt too deeply to speak longer. 





MRS. NOBLE McCONNELL, 
President of the Mozart Society 


Again the applause was overwhelming. Retiring from the 
platform. the panee-quets were later principals at the 
supper given in their honor, when the beautiful “Valentine” 
decorations, streamers of colored material, hearts, cupids, 
etc., fairly scintillated everywhere. 

Mozart audiences are accustomed to the very best, so 
Estelle Liebling, soprano, and Titta Ruffo, baritone, were 
specially engaged, and these, with the Mozart Choral of 
over a hundred singers, Richard T. Percy, conductor, and 
an orchestra of thirty, gave a —— which delighted. 
Some singers please oe poets. t Miss Liebling achieved 
that rare thing, she pleased everyone. Beautifully sung was 
an aria from “Etienne Marcel” in rich tones, a high A of 
beauty; and charming in effect was her singing of “La 
Flute Enchantee” (Ravel), in which a high G sharp, sung 
very softly, was exquisite. The clear, expressive voice, the 
poise of the fair oe, all went home, and rousing applause 
caused an encore, Watts’ “Pierrot.” Later she sang a group 
of songs by modern composers, of which Max Lictling’s 
(her father’s) “Love Came in at the Door,” with its bril- 
liant piano part, was much liked and warmly applauded. 
Following this group she had to sing again, this time “Phi- 
losophy,” in which every syllable of the humorous English 
was distinctly heard. She won hearts, too, with her friendly 
manner and radiant appearance in a rose-colored gown. 
Mr. Ruffo sang with unction and an expansive smile the 
aria from “Barber of Seville,” illustrating that character 
with the action which has made him famous in the part. 
The big tones in the “Toreador” song brought him recalls, 
followed by an Italian buffo aria, It is said he cannot 
speak English, yet it might be said he does not need to, 
inasmuch as such singing says all he needs to say. Of the 
choral numbers “Sweet, Sweet Lady,” especially sung in 
honor of Mrs. Edwards, had to be-repeated. Smith’s “The 
Four Winds” and a Spanish song by Lassen were notable 
choral numbers sung well. The overture to “Tannhauser” 
opened the program, and ut the entire evening cine- 
matograph pictures were taken of audience, of the entrance 
procession of Edwards and party, of singers and 
diners. Charles G. Spross played the piano accompaniments. 
All the boxes were filled and music by several Orlando 
orchestras contributed to everyone’s enjoyment, both at the 
supper table and for dancing. 


Muratore’s Illness Deprives D’Alvarez of 
Opera Appearances 


Mme. D’Alvarez returned to New York after recitals in 


the Carolinas and Alabama to rejoin the Chicag a 


ca) 
Company for its New York season. She was to make three 
more appearances during the final fortnight in “Samson et 
Dalila” and “Carmen.” However, Mr. Muratore’s iliness, 
t with the indisposition of Edward Johnson. and 
others, has made it es for Miss Garden to stage 
these ey Sy 2 son et Delila,” with Muratore 
and Mme. D’Alvarez, was also to have opened the Phila- 
delphia season on February 27 but now another work will 
have to be substituted. 
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St. Louis, Mo., March 3-4. 
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Sandusky, O., Feb, 24. 
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Spokane, Wash., Mar. 1-2. 
Calgary, Alberta, March 6-8. 
Edmonton, Can., March 9, 
Morini, Erika: 
Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 23. 
Norfolk, Va., Feb. 27, 
Ney, Elly: 
Boston, Mass., Feb. 25. 
Houston, Tex., March 3, 
New Orleans, La., March 6. 


Chattanooga, Tenn., March 9. 
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Reuter, Rudolph: 
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St. Denis, Ruth: 
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DENVER DELIGHTED WITH 
SAN CARLO OPERA COMPANY 


Varied Bill Offers Many Inducements to Opera Goers— 
Numerous Recitals Also Attract 

Denver, Col., February 1, 1922.—With several fine per- 
formances by the Scotti Opera Company in the fall, four 
popular offerings by the San Carlo Company, beginning 
January 3, and the prospect of another visit from the Chi- 
cago ra Association in the spring, Denver is getting 
quite a metropolitan taste of opera this season. The en- 
gagement of the San Carlo Company was due to our ener- 
getic local manager, A. M. Oberfelder, and was highly 
successful. The company has made big improvement 
since its last Denver appearance, and the four operas 
presented were given gratifying performances. The gen- 
eral ensemble is of decidedly higher quality, the soloists 
are chosen with better personal qualifications for their 
roles, and the settings are far more attractive than before. 

“Rigoletto,” given the first night, served to introduce a 
wonderful young Gilda in Josephine Lucchese, who pos- 
sesses a fresh, sparkling voice of crystalline clearness, 
limpid, facile, absolutely true to pitch; her Gilda was a 
triumph, The role of Rigoletto was sung by Joseph Royer, 
with splendid dramatic sense and excellent vocal ability. 
Romeo Boscassi, as the Duke of Mantua, was well cast; 
he is especially prepossessing in appearance and has a fine 
dramatic tenor voice which he uses to excellent advantage. 
His acting, also, was marked by an unusual finesse and 
sincerity which made his work a pleasure. 

Verdi’s “Aida” was the opera selected for the second 
evening and was given a very good presentation. Without 

éstion, the outstanding artist of the cast was Bianca 
aroya in the title role; she has a dramatic soprano voice 
of telling power and quality, and also acts cleverly, her 
portrayal of the part being convincing as well as fascinat- 
ing. Both Miss Saroya and Miss Lucchese are great 
“finds” for the San Carlo Company. Gaetano Tomma- 
sini, as Radames, was a stunning young Egyptian warrior 
and sang and acted the part acceptably. Mario Valie, as 
Amonasro, made much of small part. His voice is rich 
and capable, and of great variance of feeling. Nina Fras- 
cani played Amneris skillfully and the chorus did some 
particularly admirable singing. seid 

“Madame Butterfly,” with Tamaki Miura as Cio-Cio- 
San, filled the auditorium for the Thursday matinee, The 
little Japanese prima donna, with her appealing lyric 
voice and remarkable acting, as well as her unstudied 
poses and unaffected manner, delighted the audience. 
Giuseppe Agostini, as Pinkerton, left little to be desired 
in singing or acting; his Pinkerton was boyish and imag- 
inative and beautifully sung. Mario Valie made a dignified 
Sharpless. Joseph Tudisco was a splendid Goro. d 

The concluding opera of the series was “Il Trovatore,’ 
given the same evening. Bianca Saroya proved her ver- 
satility as Leonora. omeo Boscacci was an excellent 
Manrico and Miss Frascani, as Azucena, sang and acted 
well, — 

Ernest Knoch, who conducted the four performances, 
achieved a, genuine success at his important post. 

_ Muppreton anp AttHouse Concert DELIGHTFUL. 

Mr. Oberfelder again provided a treat for Denver 
music lovers on January 6, when Arthur Middleton and 
Paul Althouse gave a joint recital in the auditorium, and 
from the point of vocal beauty it proved to be one of the 
best concerts of the season. Both artists were in excel- 
lent voice and gave of their best unstintingly. They 
were recalled so many times that the program was almost 
doubled. The several ducts gave especial pleasure, the 
two beautiful voices blending ideally. 

GLuckK AND ZIMBALIST. 


A sold-out house greeted these two favorite artists who 
appeared at the Auditorium, | owacratd 16, under Robert 
Slack’s management. Mme. Gluck’s charm and beauty, 
and her delightful stage deportment always endear her to 
her audience, and she was recalled again and again. One 


f her most interesting numbers was a “Russian Folk 
Song” by Zimbalist, which she was forced to repeat. Mr. 


Zimbalist displayed his ample technic and solid musi- 

cianship to good effect in the hackneyed D minor con- 

certo by Vieuxtemps, the “Prize Song,” and “Zigeuner- 

weisen” by Sarasate. Harry Kaufman's accompaniments 

were of uniform excellence. Eleanor Scheit, who accom- 

panied Mme. Gluck, rendered admirable support. 
Cuorus Concert. 

A delightful concert was given January 22, at the Audi- 
torium, by the Denver Teachers’ Chorus Club, number- 
ing eighty voices, when Gounod’s “Gallia” and Bliss’ “A 
Midsummer Night” were given a fine performance. The 
soloists were Florence Reid, dramatic soprano; Ethel 
Combs, lyric soprano; Muriel Austin, mezzo-soprano, and 
Elizabeth N. Fowle, contralto. The director was William 
Alfred White, music supervisor of public schools, and 
accompaniments were supplied by Clarence Reynolds, mu- 
nicipal organist, and Pauline Harper, pianist. 

WERRENRATH’S PROGRAM, 

Reinald Werrenrath, whom his press agent ardently pro- 
claims “America’s leading baritone” has a voice of lovely, 
rich timbre, which he uses with complete artistry. One 
rarely hears such perfect production, or feels such a sense 
of confidence in an artist’s absolute control of his vocal 
apparatus, Everything Mr. Werrenrath sings is imbued 
with such charm of individuality that interest never flags. 
He is a master of enunciation, whether it be French, Ger- 
man, Italian or English, and seems to feel the inmost poetic 
sense of what he sings at all times. This concert was one 
of the Slack series. 

Paut Crarke Staurrer Recirat. 

Paul Clarke Stauffer, head of the Denver Conservatory 
of Music, presented some of his students in a piano recital 
at Knight-Campbell Hall, January 26. A capital program 
was creditably presented to an enthusiastic audience, the 
last number being the first movement of the Rubinstein 
concerto, played by Chester Garbutt, with Mr. Stauffer at 
the second piano. Those taking part were Blanche Calkins, 
Dorothy Waltman, Homer Pennington, Russell Grimes, 
Dorothy Ford, Mary Frances McGuire, Gwendolyn Ash- 
baugh, Chester Garbutt, Marjorie Skivington and Hugh 
Miller, 

GrnspurG REecirAL, 

The third monthly faculty recital of the Wolcott Con- 
servatory of Music presented, on the evening of January 
27, the excellent violinist, Henry Trustman Ginsburg, of 
whom we have previously written. Possessed of a scin- 
tillating technic and a tone of breadth and luscious beauty, 
Mr. Ginsburg is a violin virtuoso of whom Denver has 
every reason to be proud. The following program was 

iven with brilliance and finish: concerto, E minor, Men- 
elssohn; “Slavonic Dance,” No. 2, Dvorak-Kreisler; “Ave 
Maria,” Schubert-Wilhelmj; “Caprice,” No. 20, Paganini- 
Kreisler ; sonata, Rust; “Polonaise Brillante,” Wieniawski ; 
“Zigeunerweisen,” Sarasate. La Veta Bertschy gave ex- 
cellent support at the piano. , 

ANNA Kwecnt Recirac. 

On the evening of January 28, the piano pupils of Anna 
Knecht gave a program of unusual interest at the Knight- 
Campbell Hall, assisted by Tommy Herbert, a five year old 
violinist, pupil of Josephine Trott, who played the concer- 
tino No. 4 of Huber with astonishing ease and fluency for 
so young a child. The program disclosed much excellent 
pianistic talent and showed clever work on the part of 
both teacher and students. The following were presented : 
Louise McCreery, Louise Koepcke, Inez Norgren, Agnes 


Obery, Esther Hackmeister, Riccarda Farrest, Julia 
Wiener, Virginia Parfet, Eileen Spence, Isabel Marsh, 
Inga Black and Estella Moore. ia. 


Frank and Miller Pupils in Recital 


Jacob Frank, piano teacher, and Julius Miller, violin 
teacher, presented a number of their pupils in recital at 
Carnegie Chamber Music Hall, New York, on February 12. 
A large and enthusiastic audience attended. 

The program was made up of piano selections for two, 
four and six hands, which served to emphasize the good 


CURRENT MUSICAL PRIZES AND 
SCHOLARSHIPS 





Manuscripts are submitted at the risk of the composer 
The Musical Courier wili endeavor to keep 
department up to date and to that end re- 
quests that all ces and prospectuses of musi- 
cal prize contests be sent to the Musical Courier 
so as to be included in this department. It will 
be found that in each contest the name and ad- 
dress are given, to which intending candidates 
may apply directly for further information.— 
Editor's ote.] 

Mrs. F. S. Coolidge—$1,000 for a string quartet. 
Contest ends April 15. Hugo Kortschak, Institute of 
Musical Art, 120 Claremont avenue, New York City. 
er sg Burnett Tuthill, 185 Madison avenue, New 

ork. 

The National Federation of Music Clubs—$1,000 
for a lyric-dance-drama ( for the libretto and 
$600 for the composer). Libretto to be in hands of 
judges May 15; completed work in hands of judges 
December 15. Mrs. Edwin B. Garrigues, chairman 
Composition Committee, Room 201, Bellevue-Strat- 
ford Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. $500 (prize offered by 
Mrs. F. A. Seiberling) for a chamber music com- 

sition for oboe, flute, violin, piano and two voices, 
“lla May Smith, 60 Jefferson avenue, Columbus, Ohio. 

Harmony Club of Fort Worth, Texas, $500 at the 
next biennial of the National Federation of Music 
Clubs for the best one-act opera by an American 
composer. Mrs. John F. Lyons, 900 Southland ave 
nue, Fort Worth, Texas. 

The National American Music Festiva!—$3,800 in 
contest — at the 1922 festival to be held at Buffalo, 
N. Y., October 2 to 7. A. A. Van de Mark, American 
Music Festival, 223 Delaware avenue, Buffalo, N. 

The American Academy in Rome. Horatio 
Parker Fellowship in Musical Composition, the win- 
ner having the privilege of a studio and three years’ 
residence at the Academy in Rome, besides an an- 
nual stipend of $1,000 and an allowance not to ex- 
ceed $1,000 for traveling expenses, Executive Sec- 
retary, American Academy in Rome, 101 Park avenue, 
New York. 

Chicago Musical College—Seventy-three scholar- 
ships. 4 South Michigan avenue, Chicago, Il. 

Baylor College—Scholarships ranging in value from 
$105 to $225 for high school students only. Contest 
ends in the spring. Baylor College, Belton, Tex. 

New England Conservatory of Music—$450 in 
prizes to students of the school. Ralph L. Flanders, 
New England Conservatory of Music, Boston, Mass 

New York School of Music and Arts—Kalfe Leech 
Sterner offers scholarship to voice student and Fred- 
erick Riesberg offers scholarship to piano student. 
New York School of Music and Arts, 150 Riverside 
Drive, New York. 











ensemble training of the participants. The outstanding 
piano students were, first and foremost, Ida Winegor, who 
played, together with her teacher, a concerto by Haydn, in 
which she revealed a well rounded technical equipment as 
well as singing tone; others who distinguished themselves 
by their pianistic ability were Fannie Berman, Sadie Rabino 
witz and Jennie Adus 

Mr. Frank deserves much praise for his excellent work 
Few teachers can boast of such a uniform precision when 
presenting so large a class. The young pianists who ap 
seared were: Anna Diamond, Samuel Phillips, Lottie 
Ganier. Ethel Zuckerman, Ida Silverman, Frieda Kaplan, 
Sylvia Altshuler, Lena Rosenthal, Esther Lesch, Ethel 
Epstein, Mary Kuritzky, Julia Cohen, Fannie Lerner, 
Gussie Steinbart, Sadie Beytin, Julius Cohen and Samuel 
Cohen. 

Among the violinists (all pupils of Julius Miller) par- 
ticular mention must be made of Harry Aleshinsky, who 
played De Beriot’s “Scene de Ballet”; Ethel Levine, who 
was heard in the “Meditation” from “Thais,” Massenet, and 
Maurice M. Frank, who played De Beriot’s brilliant concerto 
No. 6. 

Other pupils of Miller who appeared were Benjamin 
Joseph, Abraham Cohen, Anna Liebman, Samuel Miller, 
Solomon Pearlmutter, Henry B. Goldman, Samuel Frieberg, 
Raphael Huberfield, Sol Karlin, Benny Joseph, Bernard 
Moses, Nathan Cohen and Rebecca Heiger. The selections 
from “Le Prophete” and “Tannhaeuser,” arranged by Borris 
B. Feibisch, proved exceptionally interesting and received 
warm applause. These works were played with good tonal 
balance. 








How Caruso became the 
greatest tenor of the age 


CARUSO 


and the Art of Singing 


By SALVATORE FUCITO 
and BARNET J. BEYER 








Caruso’s official coach describes in detail 
the study methods of the great tenor inelud 
ing breathing, tone production and the very 
vocal exercises he actually used, A book of 
inestimable value to teachers and students, 


Fully illustrated, $3.00 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 
443 4th Avenue New York 
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ABNORMAL CONDITIONS OF THE NOSE AND THROAT AS 
A HINDRANCE TO EFFECTIVE SINGING 


By William A. C, Zerfi 








[This is the second of a series of articles written by 
Mr. Zerffi especially for the Musical Courier. The first, 
entitled “Why a Study of the Pathology of the Nose 
and Throat Is Indispensable to the Teacher of Sing- 
ing,” was published in the issue of February 9. The 
third and last of the series, “Vocal Efficiency,” will 
appear shortly.-Editor’s Note.] 


\ great many singers and students of singing find that 
their progress and vocal efficiency is continually disturbed 
by a recurrence of colds, sore throats, etc. for which, in 
spite of all attempts, they do not seem to be able to find 
an effective remedy. They perceive that despite all neces- 
sary care, and the employment of a satisfactory vocal 
method, they suffer from hoarseness much of the time and 
seldom feel themselves in good voice. The majority no 
doubt attribute this unfortunate condition to some consti- 
tutional defect and endeavor to make the best of it, not 
realizing that their trouble may be of such nature as to 
permit of remedy. It is far from the writer’s intention 
even to suggest that there exists a panacea for colds, but 
merely to draw attention to the possible existence of abnor- 
mal conditions of the nose and throat, which tend to exag- 
gerate every trifling affection tenfold, and render the singer 
a victim of almost continual trouble. 

Tue Nose, 

Since the majority of colds originate in the nasal pas- 
sages, the maintenance of a healthy condition of the nose 
is of supreme importance to the singer. The function of 
the nose being to warm, moisten and filter the air which is 
drawn into the throat and lungs, even a temporary closure 
of the nasal passages brings about a feeling of considerable 
discomfort. The nose is divided into its right and left 
halves by the septum or center bone, each half being again 
preken up into smaller channels by the presence of the 
so-called turbinal bodies. In the normal nose these bodies, 
which are an important aid in moistening and filtering the 
air, are of a size which permits the air to pass freely through 
the nose. Very frequently, however, they are found to 
be in an enlarged condition, which, together with certain 
irregularities of the septum, renders the passage of air 
through the nose exceedingly difficult, and at times blocks 
its passage completely, This renders mouth breathing nec- 
essary, and it is hardly necessary to dwell upon the danger 
of drawing unwarmed and unfiltered air into the throat and 
lungs. Such a blocking of the nasal passages affects the 
voice in various ways. Perhaps the most direct effect is 
that of lessening the available resonance space, giving a 
muffled quality te the voice, and, by rendering the pronun- 
ciation of the nasal consonants difficult, affects the enunci- 
ation. The subjection of the larynx to sudden changes of 
temperature and the irritating effects of the unfiltered air 
is extremely injurious to that organ, to which may be 
added the incessant coughing and clearing of the throat 
rendered necessary by the presence of the abnormal amount 
of nasal mucus which always accompanies the above condi- 
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tion. The attempt to overcome the loss of resonance leads 
to undue forcing, so that all in all the evils which result 
from an insufficient amount of breathing space in the nose 
can hardly be exaggerated. 

Tue Apenorn GrowTH. 

While the adenoid growth is comparatively seldom found 
in adults, a vast majority of nasal affections are traceable 
to the failure to remove the excess of adenoid tissue at a 
sufficiently early age. The high narrow arch of the mouth, 
which by crumpling up the septum blocks the nose, the mal- 
formation of the mouth and disarrangement of the teeth, 
these are some of the results of this neglect, and often the 
shape of the face is actually disfigured. Aside from all 
questions of voice, ignorance of the seriousness of this 
question is demanding a heavy toll of health and happiness 
from the unfortunate victims. It is indeed sad that so little 
accurate knowledge and so much superstition is circulated 
about this affection. Often it is argued that “children out- 
grow them,” but unfortunately it is not until the damage 
has been done. 

Tue THrRoat. 

The rear wall of the throat, the pharynx, is directly 
affected by the condition of the nose. When the nasal 
passages are obstructed, the excess of mucus secreted and 
the unfiltered air passing through the pharynx are liable 
to keep this latter in a continous state of irritation. 

That the presence of diseased tonsils in the throat is a 
menace to both health and voice need hardly be emphasized. 
Whether their removal is liable to have a detrimental effect 
upon the voice is a question which is always raised where 
a singer is concerned, and that there are cases where the 
voice has been seriously affected cannot be denied. When, 
however, the operation is performed by a competent surgeon 
the risk is so slight as to be practically negligible. 

Tue Larynx, 

A healthy condition of the larynx or vocal organ is man- 
ifestly inseparable from a healthy condition of the nose 
and throat. As has been already explained, mouth breath- 
ing, the excess of nasal mucus causing continual clearing 
of the throat, diseased tonsils, all these affect the larynx 
and render it unduly sensitive, If in addition to one or 
more of these troubles the strain of faulty voice production 
be added, it is easy to understand why so many voices fail 
to develop in a satisfactory manner. The location of the 
vocal organ and the impossibility of making observations 
without the aid of special apparatus has allowed many 
unfortunate fallacies about this organ to become current. 
Further the inherent ability to force which makes an arti- 
ficial production of tone possible, even when the vocal cords 
are even seriously affected, renders the singer liable to liter- 
ally abuse his voice without realizing the danger of his 
condition. Some of this abuse may be traced to the fear of 
becoming over cautious, engendered possibly by the obser- 
vation of those singers who carry atomizers in their pockets 
and feel themselves compelled to spray their throats when- 
ever they attempt to sing. The maintenance of a rational 
balance in such matters is one of the hardest tasks a singer 
has to face, and one which cannot be solved by anything 
less than a clear understanding of the causes for vocal 
disabilities of both mental and physical origin. 


U. of N. C. Gives First Public Recital 


On Sunday afternoon, February 5, at Gerrard Hall, was 
held the first public recital ever given by the students in the 
music department of the University of North Carolina, The 
music department is in its third year, and Paul John 
Weaver, A. A. G. O., is head of the department, while 
Thomas H, Hamilton and Carl Wiegand are instructors of 
voice and violin. Those appearing on the program were 
Dorothy Russell, George Penn Hunt, Margaret Eubanks, 
LeGrand Everett, Aline Hughes, Martha Metzger Hamilton, 
Albert Hewitt, Jr. The newly organized University String 
Quartet, consisting of Carl Wiegand, first violin; Henry 
Wheeler, second violin; George Murphy, viola; Edwin 
Lindsay, cello, made its first appearance upon this occasion. 


Klink Booked for Charleston Festival 
Frieda Klink will sing at the Charleston (IIl,) Festival in 
May. She will be associated with several members of the 
Chicago Opera, whose names and the work to be performed 
will be announced later. 





WHAT THE JURY THINKS 





[The music critics of the New York 


the jury in the appended extracts from criticisms. which 
have appeared in our local newspapers. Many concerts 


and operas are given in the metropolis, and follow- 
ing day the critics agree or disagree on the merits or 
demerits of the performer. However, on most occasions 
the writers do not agree, and this ent is run 
for the purpose of reproducing some of the flat contra- 
dictions, showing that, after all, the review constitutes 
but the personal opinion of the critic who covers the 
performance,—Editor’s Note.] 


Rosa Raisa in “Tannhiuser,” February 8 
Sun Globe 
Rosa Raisa sang the part of Rosa Raisa acted and sang the 
Elizabeth with + continual part of Elizabeth with a slight 
charm of presence, uncertainty and stiffness, 


Richard Schubert in “Tannhiuser,” February 8 


Evening Post 
His (Tannhauser’s) imperson- 
ator on this occasion was Rich- 
ard Schubert, who sang, looked 
and acted this part far better 
than he did Tristan last week. . 


American Sun 
Richard Schubert, a command- His personality appeared ema- 
ing figure as Tannhduser. ciated and feeble. 


Sun 
Richard Schubert was no more 
di ha than 





c as 
he had been as Tristan. 


Edith Mason in “Rigoletto,” February 9 


Evening Post American 
In the “Caro Nome” she rose The trills and runs in the 
to a climax of vocal excellence, “Caro Nome” aria were rather 
especially in the sustained high dark and heavy. 
notes at the end, which were 
thrilling, 
Herald 
Although not at her best in 
the coloratura passages of her 
aria, “Caro Nome.”, . . 


Mary Garden in “Salome,” February 10 


Herald 

The performance of the work 
by Miss Mary Garden and her 
associates was one deserving rest of her companions did, we 
much praise. About her singing would rather they did not sing 
nothing but praise can be pub- at all. . - Miss Garden did 
lished, It would never do for not sing, nor did she declaim her 
Salome to sing beautifully, She text, he uttered words, rushed 
sang frantically and that was about the stage and waved her 
admirable. arms almost continuously, but 
with less meaning than Mr. 

Polacco, who conducted. 


Tribune 
When operatic folk shriek and 
chatter as Mary Garden and the 


Serge Prokofieff, Pianist, February 14 


American Times 
His performance was techni- Mr. Prokofieff did not play 
cally brilliant, these (Beethoven’s country 
dances) very carefully and 
struck rather more false notes 

than are canonical. 


Josef Borissoff, Violinist, February 15 


American Herald 
Its (his concerto’s) interpre- It (his new concerto) was not 
tation was capable. The per- very well played by Mr. Boris- 
formance of a brilliant and in- soft, 
tricate cadenza at the end 
roved a technical victory for 
r. Borissoff. 


Paul Frenckel, Accompanist for Hubermann, February 15 
American 

_Mr. Frenckel’s version of the 

piano part was over-robust most 

of the time. 


World 
Paul Frenckel played it 
(piano part) as he played all 
the accompaniments, like an art- 
ist, 


Sousa a Conquering Hero in Cuba 


According to a cablegram sent to Tae Muscat Courier, 
John Philip Sousa received an ovation at his first appear- 
ance with his band before the Cuban public. From the 
moment he stepped ashore he was treated as the guest of 
the people. He was welcomed to Cuba by General Montes, 
representing the Cuban navy, and was received by President 
Zayas; he was also the honor guest at a luncheon arranged 
by President Frank Steinhart, of the American Chamber of 
Commerce, Enthusiasm knew no bounds when the noted 
conductor delivered his program to 4,000 people. 
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February 23, 1922 


CINCINNATI JOYFUL OVER 
YSAYE’S RE-ENGAGEMENT 
FOR ANOTHER YEAR 


Orchestra Board of Directors Extends Contract for Another 
Season and Famous Violinist-Conductor Decides to Give 
Up Proposed Return to Belgium—Rachmaninoft 
Given an Ovation—Success of the St. Olaf 
Choir—The Matinee Musicale 
Busy—Notes 

[Since the receipt of this letter the formal announce- 
ment has been made by Eugene Ysaye, director of the 
Cincinnati § y Orchestra, to accept the offer 
made him by the board of directors to continue as direc- 
tor for another year. The announcement came at a 
rehearsal of the orchestra just after returning home from 
a very successful southern tour, where new laurels were 
gained for the organization, The news was received 
with great t and the orchestra is now assured of 
another year wherein the high class of music that has 
Baier | the past two years will be continued.—The 

r. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, February 3, 1922.—At the Emery Audi- 
torium on January 31 Rachmaninoff, the noted composer- 
pianist, drew an enthusiastic gathering of music lovers. 
The program was divided into three groups, the opening 
number being Haendel’s “Aria con Varazoni,” which was 
artistically performed. In the second group there was 
noted the finer and more delicate touch of the artist. In 
the final part of the program two of the performer’s own 
compositions were heard—‘Daisies,” a pleasing little song 
transcription, and a polka. 

he reappointment as director for the term of one year 
of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra has been offered to 
Eugene Ysaye, the present conductor. The offer has been 
made by the board of directors of the organization, which 
was officially announced on January It was stated 
some time ago that at the termination of the present con- 
tract Mr. Ysaye would return to his home in Belgium, to 
accept an important place under the King and Queen. 

Owing to the fact that Mr. Ysaye is at present in the 
South with the orchestra, it is not known what his de- 
cision will be in the matter. The continued progress and 
very notable advance of the orchestra under his leadership 
has been the: outstanding factor. Everywhere the organ- 
ization appears the reception is brilliant, and the orchestra 
is looked upon as among the foremost in the country. 

Tue Sr. Orar Cuore. 


The appearance of the St. Olaf Lutheran Choir, from 
St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minn., at Emery Auditorium, 
January 30, was something out of the ordinary in musical 
events for local music lovers. The choir, under the leader- 
ship of F. Melius Christiansen, proved to be an efficient 
and highly trained body of singers. The choir is composed 
of mixed voices, and the program of sacred classics was 
presented in a way that left no doubt as to the ability of 
the members. The arrangement of the program was such 
as to bring out to the best advantage the skill of the choir. 
Several encores were sung. 

Tue MATINEE MUSICALE, 

The Matinee Musical Club gave a program at the Hotel 
Sinton which was notable from the fact that the parti- 
cipants were the artist members of the club, 

The opening number was by Neva-Runde-Sandau, who 
played two selections delightfully. Others who participated 
were Neva Beck Thuman, soprano; Katherine Bennett, 
soprano; Elinor Droppelman Ryan, reader; Jessie Straus 
Mayer, violinist; Harry Kopp, cellist, and Catherine Wid- 
mann, pianist.: The program concluded with a group of 
hegro spirituals by the club members, 

Notes. 

Agnes K. Wagner, a young soprano of Cincinnati, ap- 
peared under the auspices of the Caledonian Society at the 
Hotel Gibson in a recital of Scottish songs, She is a pupil 
of Lina Mattioli, of the College of Music, and has a voice 
that is marked for its richness. Mary A. Harper was the 
accompanist. 

A pupils’ recital was given at the Odeon, January 28. 
Those taking part included William Charles Stores, violin; 
Arthur Knecht, cello, and Rosemary Ellerbrook, piano; 
Marie Niehaus, pupil of Frederick J. Hoffmann, and 
Louise Gross Balse and Marie Haiston, pupils of Mme. 
Detti. 

Haig Gudeniau, of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Mu- 
sic faculty, was soloist for the Chaminade Club at Con- 
nersville, Ind., January 30. Mr. Gudeniau has received 
favorable notices for his Armenian folk songs arranged 
for violin and orchestra. Two of these were recently 
played by the Detroit Symphony Orchestra. 

A number of pupils of the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music sapere in the regular Saturday afternoon recital, 
January 28. 

The Clifton Music Club held a meeting at the home of 
Mrs, Howard Fishback, January 27. 

The Woman’s Club music department gave a program of 
miscellaneous music, January 27. A number of novelties 
were presented. ies ‘ 

Mary Louise Gale, violinist, a pupil of the Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music, has been chosen as one of the prize 
visitors to the Fontainebleau Conservatory, near Paris, 
She was a former pupil of Eugene Ysaye’s master class 
at the Conservatory. She has been concertizing in the 
South and West. 

Hazel McHenry Franklin, of the faculty of the College 
of Music, was a soloist at the Glendale College of Music, 
playing the “Eroica” sonata of MacDowell. J. H. Thu- 
man, ma r of the College of Music, lectured on “The 
Alphabet of Music.” ; ; 

uther Richman, a young baritone from the Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music, was soloist with the Orpheus Club 
of Aurora, Ind., February 2. : 

The “Mother’s Club Song,” by Emma Beiser Scully, has 
been published as the Federated Club song. The words 
were written by Mrs. Deveraux. It was played recently 
before the Federation of Mothers’ Clubs at the University 


Club. 

Hazel Jean Kirk, of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Mu- 
sic, has left to become head of the violin department of 
the William Woods College, Fulton, Mo. Several other 
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FREE TICKETS IN MUNICH AN EXPENSIVE AFFAIR 


High Carfares and Municipal Tax Even Keep “Deadheads” A way—Orchestral Concerts Crowded, However—Two American 
‘ Pianists Have Success 


Munich, January 15, 1922—The rapid and catastrophic 
fall of the mark and the subsequent rise of prices for every- 
thing which caused slow business all around and accord- 
ingly depressed minds everywhere, have reacted terribly on 
Munich’s concert life. Orchestral concerts and “star” re- 
citals, however, still draw large audiences, whereas it is 
rather difficult to fill up the concerts of lesser talents— 
even with free tickets. Yes, even the “free ticket” has, 
paradoxical as it may sound, become a rather expensive 
affair, The car-fare, which has experienced a rise of about 
twenty times the peace-time rate, the compulsory coat- 
room, program, and, !ast but not least, the high municipal 
tax imposed bie each and every card of admission, which 
has to be paid by the ticket-holder, reacts sadly upon the 
size of audiences. 

A FLatrerinc PresuMPTION. 


This tax has been vehemently fought all around, but with- 
out avail; the city is in constant want of money and strives 
to relieve the consumptive aspect of its purse by levyin, the 
highest taxes possible upon the “pleasure-seekers.’ » fi is 
surely flattering to the concert-givers that the wise men of 
our good city regard each and every recital a priori as a 
“pleasurable” event, but these advance laurels are rather 
heavily paid for. As a first result the concerts have in 
fact diminished in number, and the audiences in recitals of 
lesser importance also. 

Orchestra! concerts, however, still draw large crowds. 
So, for instance, the concert which Eugen Pabst, conductor 
of the Symphony Orchestra in Berne, Switzerland, gave 
as the first of a series with the orchestra of the Munich 
Konzertverein. Pabst is, without a doubt, one of the most 
highly gifted among the younger generation of conductors. 

happened to be present at one of the rehearsals of his 
program which contained as the chief work the “Sinfonia 
Domestica” of Richard Strauss, and I was simply aston- 
ished over the absolute surety of his ear, which detected 
the most minute tonal deviations, and at his perfect mas- 
tery of one of the most intricate scores and its inter- 
pretative technic. , 

Raprurous Concert. 

This, however, pertains more to the intellectual side of his 
ability; the final performance proved him also to be a con- 
ductor of rapturous temperament and a passionate effusion 
of feeling which carried the audience off its feet. The 
soloist in this concert was the youthful Hungarian violinist, 
Edith Lorand, who, with the absolute flawless and impas- 
sioned fervor of her interpretation of the Tschaikowsky 
D major concerto, proved herself the counterpart to this 
excellent conductor. A few days previous Miss Lorand 
gave her own recital before a sold-out house. 


Léwe Conpucts Bruckner Festiva... 


Another musical event of the highest interest was the 
Bruckner festival concert conducted by Ferdinand Léwe 
of Vienna. Lowe, a favorite pupil of Bruckner and _ the 
editor of many of his works, is certainly the predestined 
interpretor of his teacher's scores, and he was the first to 
make Bruckner “popular” in Munich. Indeed, during Lowe's 
permanent position at the head of the Konzertverein Orches- 
tra before the war, Munich was called the “Bruckner City,” 
and there is hardly another musical center where Bruckner’s 
symphonies receive such enthusiastic attention as here. The 
world-renowned trinity of the three great B’s (Bach, Bee- 
thoven, Brahms) has been enlarged here to a “quartet” by 
the addition of the name of Bruckner, whose symphonies 
have, in spite of formal flaws, become symphonic standard 
works. 

Their construction seems lucid enough and even the some 
times startling lengths of some of the finales seem less ex 
cessive, when an authentic interpreter like Ferdinand Lowe 
wields the baton. 

Two AMERICANS. 


In the matter of solo recitals we have had nothing very 
startling of late. The lure of the dollar land actually 
makes itself felt here. By way of compensation a few 
promising new talents showed up now and then, some ot 
whom hail from the said “dollar-land.” Foremost among 
them were two young American pianists, Hermann Rovin- 
sky and Ruth Klug, who made their Munich debuts with 
considerable and well deserved success. (This is not at afl 
meant as a flattery to my American readers, but is a mere 
statement of sober facts!) Rovinsky is as yet a somewhat 
reckless go-ahead youngster, but there is really something 
captivating about his youthful temperament and dash with 
which he played, for instance, César Franck’s prelude, 
choral and fugue. I am inclined to call him a dramatist 
of the piano, for he prefers explosive climaxes, which, how- 
ever, are laden with real emotion. His fine technic and 
sense for color became most evident in a sonatine by Ravel, 
the performance of which was an enchanting pianistic feat 

Ruth Klug is also gifted with a high strung musical and 
artistic temperament, but, young as she is, she has already 
perfect control over her emotions and therefore her style 
of playing is lucid and surprisingly mature. There could 
be no better proof of this than her really fine and poetical 
rendition of Schubert's sonata in B major, which decided the 
success of the evening. Miss Klug’s playing demonstrates 
a rare example of poetry without sentimentality; her tone 
is well balanced and covers a remarkable scale of shadings, 
while her technic is fluent and clear. Apert NOELTE 





graduates of the Conservatory are there also, including 
William Meldrum, pianist; Marcella Menge, soprano, and 
Mabel Hatch, pianist. 

Charles Heinroth gave the second of his organ recitals 
at the Church of the Advent, January 24. The recital was 
under the auspices of the American Guild of Organists. 

Leota Coburn, pupil of Dan Beddoe, has been enjoying 
success in recitals in the South where she has been spend- 
ing a few weeks’ vacation. 

Zelda Grusol, pianist, and David Holquin, violinist, gave 
a concert at Augusta, Ky. 

Helen Abaecherli presented her pupils in a piano recital, 
at the Bond Hill M. E. Church, January 27. 

A recital was given February 2, at the Kinsella Academy 
of Dancing. 

Lillian Orrall Rixford, of the College of Music faculty, 
dedicated the new organ of the Mt. Healthy Christian 
Church, January 29. 

The choir of the Schola Cantorum, of Mt. St. Mary 
Seminary, under the direction of John J. Fehring, sang at 
the Pontifical requiem for Pope Benedict XV, at St. Peter 
Cathedral, January 31. 

Members of the Omicron Chapter, Phi Mu Alpha, Sin- 
fonia Fraternity, located at the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music, held their monthly social meeting at the residence 
of John A, Hoffmann, January 24. A Beethoven program 
was given. This was preceded by a paper on the “Life of 
Beethoven and Methods of Work.” 

Announcement has been made that the summer opera at 
the Zoo will begin June 25, and continue for a period of 
eight weeks. The managing director will be Ralph E. 
Lyford, who has acted in that capacity for the past two 
seasons. In addition to the regular members of the com- 
pany it is planned to have some visiting soloists of note 
to assist at vatious times. A number of operas not heard 
at these performances will be given this year. The or- 
chestra will be composed of members of the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra, forty musicians in all. W. W. 


Heizer Music School Students’ Recitels 


At the last piano recital which Harry Thatcher, Jr, a 
very talented pupil of Mrs. Frederick Heizer, of Sioux 
City (la.), presented he played the following taxing pro- 
gram, which shows the milestones made since he was last 
heard: the MacDowell “Sonata Tragica,”’ Chopin's “Fantasie 
Impromptu,” nocturne and polonaise; “An American Idy!,” 
“A Little Tango Rag” and “Alt Wien,” from Godowsky’s 
“Triakontameron ;” Debussy’s “Ballade,” Grainger’s “Coun- 
try Gardens,” Cyril Scott's “Lotus Land,” Guion’s arrange- 
ment of “Turkey in the Straw,” and Liszt's “Valse Im- 
promptu.” 

For many years the Heizer Music School has observed 
Beethoven’s birthday with appropriate programs, This 
year’s program, made up entirely of Beethoven numbers, 
presented before the MacDowell Club, was given by the 
following students of the school: Johanna Pettit, who 
besides playing the Beethoven-Saint-Saéns “Variations on 
a Theme” for two pianos with Hope Maynard, rendered 
the A flat major sonata; Gilbert Kramer, who offered the 
C minor sonata; Paul Nagel, who rendered the “Adelaide” 
arrangement for cello; Hope Maynard, who presented the 
C sharp minor sonata; Sara Weiner, playing the “Wald- 
stein” sonata, and Harry Thatcher, who closed the program 
with the D major sonata. The scherze from the String 
quintet, op. 29, was rendered by Sam Sherr, Lawrence 
Dimsdale, Arlone Kinkaid, Frederick Heizer and Paul 
Nagel, and the string quartet, op. 18, was played by Sam 
Sherr, Earl Lombard, Lawrence Dimsdale and Clyde Lom- 
bard. At the beginning of the program Mrs. Heizer spoke 
on “The Moral. Influence of Beethoven’s Music.” 





Lewisohn Supports Cultural Activity 


Adolph Lewisohn has given his support to still another 
of the City College cultural activities, the Upper Man- 
hattan Music Festival, the opening concert of which will be 
given in the Great Hall this month, 





SONGS FEATURED DURING THE PRESENT SEASON BY 


OLIVE NEVIN 


Soprano 


A BIRTHDAY 
(Isidore Luckstone) 


THE SNOW BIRD 
(Cecil Burleigh) 


FAIRY-TALE LULLABY 
(Henry Hadley) 


LITTLE BELLS OF SEVILLA 
(Homer Samuels) 


CARL FISCHER sooner NEW YORK ,37.3t2, BOSTON 


INTO A SHIP, DREAMING 
(Bainbridge Crist) 


I MEANT TO DO MY WORK TODAY 
(Dent Mowrey) 





HOW DO I LOVE THEE? 
(Carl Beecher) 


BLUE BIRD 
(Bainbridge Crist) 





430-432 
Ss. Wabash 


CHICAGO 
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CONCERTS AT COOPER UNION A POPULAR SUCCESS = i bebalt of music for tie. people spoutne bexioning te ‘the 


close of the season there should be no break. 


expectations have been exceeded by the large atten- at the close of the concerts, this statement does not cause The concerts for the season have been under the manage- 
dance and high standard of the Sunday evenings of free surprise, for surely the artists must carry away from Cooper ment of Erik Huneker, with the codperation of the following 
mu iven under the auspices of the People’s Institute at Union renewed inspiration and enthusiasm for their art. committees : Advisory committee—Harold Bauer, Louise 


per Union Lie committee has been especially gratified The People’s Institute Concerts at Cooper Union are Homer, Albert Spalding, Reinhold Warlich. Executive 
1 open pided 1 pore y arte carrying forward musical ideas from several interesting and committee—Everett D, Martin, chairman (director of Cooper 


pite of heavy professional engagements they have made » : ‘ : : . . 
: : : ; importa “s ; 3 4 a . 5 sal 
heir willinaness to estat tite euaieumnser Geb deeutiamile portant angles. Through the symphonic performances Union Forum); Mrs. Louise Ryals de Cravioto, vice-chair 


the people, and to prepare their Cooper Union programs 
th the same care and thought given to the programs in 


tended for Carnegie, Aeolian and Town Hall concerts. In 
there is every reason for such care and thought 

vhere in New York is there a more responsive audience 

the one which assembles weekly at Cooper Union 

is life here and spontaneity, and the response of the 

lience never fails to record an approval of musical values 

is entirely genuine and highly discriminated. Among 
elections for extreme approval and tremendous ap- 


have been Beethoven's fifth, Tschaikowsky’s fifth 
ihms' first symphonies, played by the American Or 
society under the direction of Conductor Foch; the 
M ox ht” sonata, played by Mme, Ney; the Moussorg 
| nd Rachmaninoff songs, sung by Miss Braslau; the 

pin numbers given by Mme, Schnitzer. Their response 
highly dramatic operatic arias goes without saying, 
tnessed by the ovation to Rafaelo Diaz and Olga 


i ra 
Everett Dean Martin, chairman of the People’s Institute 
rts and director of the Cooper Union Forum, Pioneer 
im of America, speaking of the general purpose of the 
movement, said: “Five years ago, after many years 


oper Union as director of the Educational Forum, | 

iw the possibilities of what I then called a Musical 
Forum at Cooper Union. It has been an inspiration to see 

vork at last gain momentum and begin to take an im 
portant place in New York City’s life 


The aim of the People’s Institute in giving these concerts 
issist the development of art in America. I am often 
ked if it would not be better to charge admission for these 
No. it would not! These concerts are helping to 

urt from commercialism and building definitely toward 


pla uce of art in our common life. There must be a com 
medium of culture if people are to live and work and 
ichieve something together, Culture must not be sequestered 

must become the basis of understanding among people 
People’s Institute Concerts, therefore, are more than 


nment, and their purpose is an important demonstra 





the sort of thing that ought to be done in any 
mimunity 
People’s Institute considers no statement regarding 
oncerts complete without an expression of thanks to 
erous men and women who, by their contributions INTERIOR OF COOPER UNION, 
the necessary fund, have made this work possible. * 
Cooper Union stands at the center of great southern New where the People's Institute free Sunday night concerts are held. 


York The auditorium seats close to 2,000, but even this 
apacity leaves thousands to be turned away. Again and of the American Orchestral Society they are assisting the man; Erik Huneker, executive secretary; Mrs. Henry M. 
igain the artists have spoken of the entente which is felt movement to give American students who have reached the Alexander, Henry de Forest Baldwin, Avery Claflin, Fran- 
etween themselves and these lovers of music. Several have professional stage in their music a chance for professional cesca De K. Gilder, Mrs. Charles S. Guggenheimer, Mary 
d that they would never again be satisfied with the orchestral appearance. They are continuing the spirit of the | Dows Herter, Marie Kieckhoefer, Sam A. Lewisohn, Mrs. 
iter in New York City without participating in the Stadium concerts by making music of the highest possible Parker McCollester, Cora McDowell, Ralph Pulitzer, Ed- 
rams of this new musical center, To anyone who has standard available to all the people of New York City. ward F. Sanderson (director of the People’s Institute), and 
een the demonstrations of appreciation tendered to artists Lastly they continue to emphasize the fact that every effort Herbert L. Satterlee. 





HON, HERBERT L, EVERETT DEAN MARTIN, MRS. CHARLES 8. GUGGEN- SAM A. LEWISOHN, HENRY DE FOREST 
SATTERLER, acting director of the People’s In- HEIMER, trustee and treasurer of the Peo- BALDWIN, 
member of the eweoutive committee stitute and chairman of the execu- member of executive committee of ple’s Institute. (Arnold Genthe chairman of the board of trustees 
of the People's Institute concerts, tive committee of the People’s In- People’s Institute. photo.) of the People’s Institute. (P. A 
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SENATOR COLEMAN DU 
PONT, 
patron of the People’s Institute 
concerts and largest contributor ‘ : 
for 1921-22, (@ Moffett.) OUTSIDE OF COOPER UNION 
on Sunday evening at the People’s Institute free concerts. 
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Frederic Shipman, of the International Tours, Ltd., is in 


New York for the purpose of engaging artists for 
’ Australian tours. ; 
The Fort Worth Harmony Club offers a $500 prize for a 
one-act opera by an American composer. 
The gross receipts of the Moszkowski testimonial concert 
ofl eB arnegie Hall reid said to be gg 
uratore’s recovery from amg itis so rapid 
. that he will sing at the Chicago ra tonight. . 
Dr, Pe uo H vans, of Marysville, Ohio, died on 


ge 15. 
The ach Festival at Bethlehem, Pa., takes. place 
ay A 
Reinald Werrenrath’s concert in Riverside, Cal, was a 
decided 


success. 
It is rumored that Sevcik will teach in Chicago next season. 
Elena Gerhardt will give recitals in Queen’s Hall, London, 
_. on March 21 pel 30. 
&dwin Swain hereafter will be the bass baritone of Daniel 
‘Mayer's operatic and oratorio quartet. 
Josephine Lucchese was presented with a loving cup by the 
San Carlo Opera chorus. 
George DeFoe is soon to branch out into the field of musical 
c ; 
A son was born to Mr, and Mrs. Charles L. Morisson on 
: cig 28. 
Guiomar Novaes is playing with great success in South 
America, 
Levitzki is booked for recitals in Dayton, Denver ‘and 
Oklahoma City next season. 
Antonio Scotti is Lacey to make a southern trip with 
his opera company this spring. 
Hinkle Barcus is the latest to embark on a managerial 
career in New York. 
Baltimore and its Mayor honored Augusta Cottlow when 
she appeared there recently with orchestra. 
Marguerite D'Alvarez will give three recitals in Havana 


next season, 

John Charles Thomas has given up light opera for the 
concert stage. 

“Loreley” will be heard for the first time at the Metro- 
politan on the afternoon of March 4, 

Dr. J, Fred Wolle will give an organ recital at Lehigh- 
ton, Pa. : 

This is the Chicago Opera’s last week in New York, 

Ruth St. Denis and Ted Shawn are booked for many re- 
citals next season. 

Announcement is made of the engagement of Walter Mills 
to Edith Mellick. 

John Finnegan, tenor, was soloist at the Paulist Choir con- 
cert at Carnegie Hall. 

Clarence Dickinson is giving semi-weekly organ recitals. 

Mme. Calvé sang at the Rubinstein Club last Saturday 
afternoon. 

Atlanta, Ga., is very enthusiastic over the forthcoming 
visit of the Metropolitan Opera, 

Marguerite White, lyric coloratura soprano, will make her 
debut at Carnegie Hall tomorrow evening. 

Chicago is high in its praise of Tito Schipa. 

An audience of some 3,000 attended the first concert of 
the Syracuse Orchestra. 

Muratore’s illness deprived D’Alvarez from making sched- 
uled ‘appearances with the Chicago Opera. 

Handel was born 237 years ago today. 

Rudolf Polk, American violinist, is winning success abroad. 

Leopold Godowsky will give at least thirty concerts in 
South America this summer. 

William Arms Fisher and Emma Roderick Hinckle were 
married in New York on February 14, 

The People’s Opera Company made a successful debut in 
New York last. week. 

Gustave L. Becker, of the American Progressive Piano 
School, gave a Valentine Musicale, 

Two receptions were given to Pietro A, Yon in celebration 
of his nomination as honorary organist of the Vatican 
Basilica of St. Peter in Rome. 

The twelve weeks’ season of concerts by the Goldman Con- 
cert Band at Columbia University will open June 12. 
One of John Prindle Scott’s instrumental numbers was 

played recently in Manila, P. I. 

Florence Otis is filling forty concert engagements from Feb- 
ruary 1 to April 1 

Paris celebrated the tercentenary of the birth of Moliere. 

The opera season in Rome opened more brilliantly this 
year than at any time since the war. 

Bici Lesda, an American, made her debut at the Gugelemi 

ra House, Massa, Italy, December 24. 

The Vienna Philharmonic may make a three months’ tour 
of South America this summer. 

Vera Curtis has been filling many engagements recently. 

February 14 was “Edwards Night” at the Mozart Society. 

The movement for the erection of a monument to Jules 
Massenet is again active in Paris. 

The British National Opera Company probably will: give 
opera at Covent Garden this summer. 

Jopphine Lucchese will. not appear in opera next season 
‘but will devote her time to concert work. 

Victor Herbert is in Los Angeles conducting the orchestra 
at the Kinema Theater, 

It is rumored that. Mary Garden will resign as director of 


the Chicago ra. 

The lasieoe of 5 sek Art held a reception for Wilhelm 
Bachus on February 18. 

Frederick Gunster is on a six week’s tour. 

Myra Hess, the pianist, is en route to California. 

A tour through South America is being arranged for Lyell 
Barber for the spring and summer of 1923. 

Max. Jacobs was married to Therese Reynaud on Jan- 
uary 30. 

Alexander Siloti has been made an honorary member of 
the New York Symphony Orchestra. 

The Society of American + gl probably will be active 
again in the spring of 1923. 

Elly Ney will make her second Boston appearance on Sat- 
urday afternoon, February 25. G. N. 
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THE THREE — 
NOVELLOS 


ie Novello, Welsh pianist, 
captured New York with 
charm and playing, will make 
American in a recital at 
Hall on Thursday even- 
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at Buckingham Palace 

and Queen, receiving 
t from the latter 
as a token of Her Majesty's appre- 
ciation of her playing. She has 
also pla Sir Henry J. 
Wood's baton. « —- 

Clara Novello Davies, voice spe- 
cialist, has a large following in om ; 
this city. Marly musicians and physicians have highly 
endor her work, the famous Saint-Saéns having said 
at one time in Paris: “Your teaching is perfect and 
your conducting magical.” That was when she appeared 
with her singers at the Trocadero and won all honors. 
Mme. Davies maintains that correct breathing gives perfect 
health, youth and voice. é 

Versatile Ivor Novello, who is coming to New York 
shortly, wrote the music for the “Golden Moth,” one of 


Navana Ltd. Photo 


the most successful plays now in London and which seems : 


MARIE NOVELLO 
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© F. A. Swaine 
CLARA NOVELLO DAVIES 


to have an endless run. He recently appeared with Mrs 
Asquith at Devonshire House in a play for charity and 
also appeared as Armand, the lover, in “Debureau” in 
London. 

Mr. Novello is now filming, with Ellen Terry, Gladys 
Cooper and Constance Collier, He has written a num- 
ber of beautiful songs, among them “Bless You,” which 
has won favor here recently. In American photoplays 
he has been seen in “Miarka” with Mme. Rejane, and in 
“Carnival.” 





St. Louis Symphony to Play in Belton 


Belton, Tex., February 18, 1922.—T. S. Lovette, dean of 
music, Baylor College, has completed arrangements with 
Arthur Gaines, manager of the St. Louis Symphony Or- 
chestra for a special matinee performance to be given by 
the orchestra under the personal direction of Rudolf Ganz on 
March 29 for the public school students of Belton, Temple, 
and nearby towns. The children will be charged a very 
nominal fee and several thousand are expected to attend. 
This is the first step in the carrying out of Mr, Lovette’s 
plan to give the school children the opportunity of hearing 
good music and on this occasion he is backed by the Lyons 
Club and various other organizations of Temple, the Rotary 
Club of Belton and the Belton Music Club, under whose 
auspices the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra will appear ‘n 
Belton. 

Recent recitals given at Baylor College include a faculty 
recital by Ruth Elinor Jeanes, pianist, and Ethelyne Mor- 
gan, soprano, artist-pupils of Dean and Mrs. T. S. Lovette. 
Miss Morgan was especially pleasing in “Depuis le Jour,” 
from “Louise,” and Rachmaninoff’s “Floods of Spring,” 
while Miss Jeanes played a heavy program of classical and 
modern music, with excellent technic and interpretation, de- 
spite the fact that she possesses only two normal fingers 
on her left hand. : ; 

At a student’s recital on February §, the following juniors 
and seniors made their appearance: Dorothy Moore, Cor- 
vallis, Ore.; Lillian Shakespeare, New Mexico; Mary Jane 
Rhea, Maryland; Donna Stone, Dallas, Tex.; Lenore Dod- 
son, Houston, Tex.; Xenia Bell, Velmar Lamar, Barbara 
Brown, Ethel Fisher and Olive Chaffee, from other Texas 


towns. 


Fifth La Forge-Berimen Noonday Musicale 


The La Forge-Bert&men studios, in conjunction with the 
Duo-Art piano, recently gave the fifth in a series of Noon- 
day Musicales at Aeolian Hall. These musicales, which take 
place the first Friday of every month, are open to the public 
and programs of unusual attractiveness and worth are 
given. 

On February 4 Mr. La Forge presented Cora Cook, con- 
tralto, and Sheffield Child, tenor, who gave two groups of 
songs in delightful fashion. Miss Cook was heard in the 
Schumann cycle, “Frauenliebe und Leben,” and made a de- 
cidedly favorable impression. Her stage presence is pleas- 
ing, and throughout the cycle she maintained a quiet dignity, 
never losing the mood of the songs. Miss Cook’s singing is 
marked by refinement and understanding, and each song 
of the cycle showed intelligent and conscientious study. 
Mention should also be made of her clear, pure diction. 
The piano setting, which is as beautiful as the writing for 
the voice, was given an exquisite interpretation by Mr. 
La Forge. Rass 

Two French songs and an Italian aria were Mr. Child’s 
contribution to the program. They were “Celle que je 
prefere,” by Fourdrain; “Les Cloches,” by Debussy, and 
“E lucevan le stelle,” from Puccini's “Tosca.” Mr, Child's 
voice is of pure tenor quality of wide range, and he sings 
with good style. The aria was particularly well done. is 
accompaniments were well played by Kathryn Kerin. : 

Ernesto Beramen, with the Duo-Art piano reproducing 
Rudolph Ganz’s playing, gave two Saint-Saéns numbers for 
two pianos. They were remarkable for Mr. Bertimen’s 
masterly blending of his own work with that of the in- 
strument used mechanically. The Duo-Art piano was also 
heard in a Beethoven gavot recorded by Harold Bauer. 


Interesting Programs at Seymour School 


The Seymour School of Musical Re-Education announces 
the following programs for Tuesday evenings, in February 
and March: February 21—‘Human Nature in Its Ap- 
plication to Education,” by Jessie Allen Fowler, president 
American Institute of Phrenology (English, Irish, and 
Scotch folk songs by Mrs. John Cobb) ; 28—“Development 
of the Community Through Music,” by Robert Lawrence ; 
March 7—Recital for the benefit of the Seymour School 
Scholarship Fund (program of songs and piano compositions 
of Edward Grieg, sung by Marshall Bartholomew, with 
France Woodmansee at the piano) ; 14—Demonstration of 
the Jacques-Dalcroze. Method of Education phy eurhyth- 
mics, with a talk by Marguerite Heaton, head of the Dalcroze 
School in New York; 21—‘“Musical Re-education,” by 
Harriet A. Seymour, with illustrations at the piano; 


“Rhythm as a fundamental principle of life,” by Elise 
Dufour, with demonstrations by pupils of her studio. 





Sibyl Sammis-MacDermid Recitals Popular 

Having attained a deserved popularity the fortnightly 
series of intimate recitals at the Sammis-MacDermid studio, 
312 Riverside Drive, will continue during the remainder of 
the season. The third of these was given February 12, when 
Mrs, MacDermid was heard in a program of songs and 
arias. 


Franceska Kaspar Lawson Pleases Alexandria 
The Alexandria (Va.) Gazette, said to be the oldest news 


paper in the United States, spoke in terms of praise of 
Franceska Kaspar.Lawson’s recital there January 27, this 
being the Washington (D. C.) singer's second recital there 
within six weeks. Mrs. Lawson will give a recital in Doyles 
town (Pa.) February 27, under the auspices of the high 


school 


Easton Wins Praise for Her Kundry 
“The narrative of the second act was sung by Miss Easton 
with great beauty and eloquence,” wrote H. E. Krehbiei, the 
New York music critic, after that singer’s recent appearance 
as Kundry in “Parsifal” for the first time during the present 
season. 












For All Progressive Teachers 
THE MUSIC STUDENTS 
PIANO COURSE 


A Standard Textbook for 
Training in Musicianship 


PERSONAL OFFER TO TEACHERS 


Because we have published the finest, most 
progressive, most helpful piano course issued 
we want the wide-awake piano teachers of 
America to see it, not merely to read about it 
but hold it in their hands, judge it for them- 
selves, then try it, for we know that its use 
will surely bring results. 






























We are therefore offering to send you, without 
any charge, a copy of the First Quarter of 
either Year 1, 2, 3, 4, or 5. All you have to 
do is to cut the attached coupon and mail. 











MUSICAL COURIER FREE COUPON 


Oliver Ditson Company, 
Boston 10, Mass. 

I am a Piano Teacher and have never used The Music 

Students Piano Course in my teaching. If you will send 

me, free of all expense, the First Quarter of Year.......... 

I will examine it and use it if satisfactory, 
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CLEVELAND IS DELIGHTED 
WITH CHALIAPIN’S SINGING 


St. Olaf Choir Strengthens Impression Made Last Year— 
Bachaus Exceeds Expectations—New York Symphony and 
Coates—Anna Case, Gigli, Piastro, Graveure, 
Dadmun and Hutcheson Among Visiting 
Artists 

Cleveland, Ohio, January 30, 1922.—It seems a far cry 
from a strike of milk-delivery drivers to a concert by a 
grand opera star, but that is what brought Chaliapin to 
Cleveland. Mr. Wanetick, owner of a chain of dairy 
product depots, so profited by excess business thrust upon 
him by a strike of the employees of a rival concern, that 
he deterniined to bring Chaliapin to Cleveland, He went 
to New York, and finding the great singer’s manager, 
made known his intention. “I want to do this for Cleve- 
land, but I don't knew how to manage it,” he confessed. 
It was a coincidence that Adella Prentiss Hughes, man- 
wwer of the Musical Arts Association, was in the manager's 
office, and it was then arranged that Mrs. Hughes should 
present Chaliapin in Cleveland. All established precedents 

enthusiasm were outdone on the occasion of Chaliap:n’s 

As the blond Russian giant strode out 
stage, the whole house rose to him, shouting 
me word in Russian that sounded like “Zum! Zum!” 

f some giant kettledrum had been struck. The word, 

yas explained to the writer, meant “praise The ap- 
lause was stupendous, One rather feared disappointment 
ifter reading accounts of his eastern triumphs. One feared 
that while in opera he might have been as successful as 
reported, but that in concert he could not measure up to 
ich extraordinary heights. But he more than made good. 
in interpretat:on, and in voice, he was equally 
a superlative artist! From his repertory of seven 
ne songs he chose some fifteen. It is in the songs of 
dramatic intensity and tragic import that he excels, His 
rpretation of Schumann's “Two Grenadiers” so aroused 
house that he was moved to utter a sharp word in Rus- 

an, which stilled the tumult as if by magic; but the 
greater magic of his smile withdrew any sting from the 
word which proved so effective A noble ballad, “When 
the King Went Forth to War,” and “The Prophet” of 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, marked the peak of artistic perform- 
ance. One can never forget an experience of such drama- 
fervor. Josef Stopak, violinist, proved to be a player 

f fine attainments, who was received with enthusiasm. 
Leo Berdichevsky accompanied excellently. 

Ovary Cuom Strrenctuens Impression or Last Year. 
Last year the St. Olaf Choir made its first visit to Cleve- 
land, and so great was the impression then created that its 
return visit was eagerly looked forward to by all lovers of 
choral singing. Certainly no boy choristers could ever sing 
with the fine intelligence of these young women. And the 
exquisite delicacy and youth of their voices have been pre- 
erved. After hearing the Harvard Glee Club and the St. 
Olaf Choir, one feels reassured as to the sanity and power 
of our under-graduates, Dr. Davidson and Dr, F, Melius 
Christiansen, the directors of the respective organizations, 
ire setting a standard that must be met by the other insti- 
tutions of learning. These singers of beautiful music will 
welcomed by a full house. 

Bacnaus Excerens Expectations. 

Cleveland had heard of the ability of Bachaus, but few 
were prepared for the superlative performance offered by 
this master pianist in the Bernhardi concert course, Jan- 
uary 8. Mr. Bachaus opened the concert with a Beethoven 
sonata, a work all the more gratefully received because so 
seldom heard. His playing of the G sharp etude was a 
revelation of technical ability that was marvellous in its 
clarity and perfection. Mr. Bachaus is a master of tech- 
nic, and brilliant to a degree seldom attained. Assisting 
artists were Lydia Lipkowska, Russian soprano, who sang 
well, and Vincent Ballester, baritone of the Chicago Opera, 
who sang two groups of songs and operatic arias, There 
was enthusiasm enovgh to go round, and beth singers were 
well received 
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Tue New York SympHony Anp Coates. 

The New York Symphony Orchestra, last heard under 
the excellent direction of Walter Damrosch, was a trans- 
formed body under the forceful baton of Albert Coates, the 
much heralded English director, For the performance of 
“The Planets,” by Gustav Holst, six kettledrums were 
used in the first section, “Mars,” two of which were bor- 
rowed from the local orchestra, and so furiously did the 
drummers beat them that the heads of both drums were 
broken, Five men were kept busy on the percussions, and 
four of them were constantly beating drums, Now that 
the tumult has died, it is far from pleasant to have so 
realistic a presentation within the confines of four walls, 
however widely placed, The other sections were in a lighter 
vem 

Anna Case with Frmay Morninc MUSICALE. 

Following the delightful vogue of period costumes which 
obtains on the concert stage, Anna Case appeared in a rich 
red velvet Spanish gown at her concert, January 13, with 
the Friday Morning Musicale. She made a lovely picture. 
Her songs were chosen with unusual success as to variety 
and contrast, and she surprised her many friends by ap- 
pearing in the role of composer, as well as interpreter of 
song. Her voice, lovely in sustained passages of lyric 
style, responds equally to the demands of songs of dramatic 
content or the old coloratura style. Miss Case’s group 
of French songs was unusually attractive. Mr. Lifshey, 
the assisting artist, is first viola player of the symphony 
orchestra, and has been little heard as a soloist outside of 
the symphony concerts, He plays remarkably well and 
was cordially received. Arthur Shepard was his very 
competent accompanist. 

Gieut AND Piastro. 

Beniamino Gigli gave an interesting concert here on 
January 16. The advance notices regarding the art of this 
singer were not exaggerated; he is indeed a great artist. 
His tone is of a compelling warmth and smoothness; he 
possesses vitality and an irresistible spirit, and his contri- 
butions to the program were operatic arias only, The 
enthusiasm of the audience knew no bounds, and he was 
recalled numerous times. Mishel Piastro, Russian vio- 
linist, shared honors with li, Piastro is favorably 
known to Cleveland audiences, but he never played so well 
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as on this occasion. Vito Ca- 
maroli for Mr. Gigli, and M. 
Benditsky for Mr. Piastro, 
afforded adequate piano support. 
Gravevure’s Program, 

The last of the Friday Morn- 
ing Musicales for the season, 
under the direction of Mrs. 
Hughes and Mrs. Sanders, 
found a very large audience to 
listen to a delightful program 
of songs and arias by Louis 
Graveure. Some of the songs 
were very familiar, others de- 
lightful novelties. Mr. Gra- 
veure’s art is refined, and he 
sings with rare taste and dis- 
tinction. Edward Gendron was 
an exceptionally good accom- 
panist and played well a group 
of solo numbers. 
DapmMuN SINGS WITH 

monic CLUB, 

J. Powell Jones, conductor, 
assisted by Royal Dadmun, 
baritone, and Florence Wasson, 
soprano, and with Mrs. J. 
Powell Jones and Charles 
Frederic Moore at the piano, 
gave a concert at Masonic Hall, 
January 21, 

The Harmonic Club, Cleve- 
land’s only oratorio society, 
gave the first concert of its 
twenty-first season to a large 
audience, During its entire his- 
tory this club has had the same 
director, and has retained from 
year to year so stable a mem- 
bership that it is able to elimin- 
ate from its rehearsals the 
bane of all vocalists—‘“grind.” 
The first part of the program 
was made up of miscellaneous 
numbers, and the second group 
contained two novelties. The 
singing of negro spirituals had 
become a feature of the club’s 
programs, and this year it re- 
peated the loveliest one of all, 
“Deep River,” Burleigh’s ar- 
rangement, and “I’m Gwine to 
Sing in the Heav’nly Choir,” 
Milligan. Director Jones has 
been unusually successful in de- 
veloping this chorus. The can- 
tata, “Fair Ellen” (Max Bruch), 
closed the program, with the 
solo parts sung by Miss Wasson 
and Mr, Dadmun. Mr, Dad- 
mun also sang four groups of 
songs. His work is so well 
known that comment is un- 
necessary. His diction, however, seemed more perfect. 
The support at the piano was all that could be asked by 
singer or chorus. 


Har- 


New 

It is quite safe to say that well and favorably known as 
Mr, Hutcheson is to the Cleveland concert going public, 
he afforded even his warmest admirers a new thrill in his 
recital Tuesday afternoon in the “Five Great Artists’” 
concert course, under the auspices of the Fortnightly Club. 
One associates with Mr, Hutcheson the highest type of 
musicianship, and a faultless technic. He certainly out- 
played himself on this notable occasion. His performance 
as become an outstanding topic of conversation in mu- 
sical circles for this season of pianistic feasts. He played 
two of his own compositions—a prelude and a caprice. 

B. 


Hutcueson Arrorps AUDIENCE A THRILL, 


Mrs. Richards Visiting New York 


Mrs. George Richards, of Duluth, Minn., who has brought 
all the important musical attractions to that city for many 
years past, is in New York this week arranging plans for 
next season. Mrs. Richards reports that her Duluth course 
has been a success, both artistically and financially, this 
season, notwithstanding the general depression in the con- 
cert business. She has extended her field in the last two 
seasons to cover the smaller cities in the mining district 
north of Duluth. Virginia, Minn., has a fine new audi- 
torium, in which successful courses, directed by Mrs. Rich- 
ards and under the auspices of the Kiwanis Club, have been 
held this season and last. At the end of her New York visit 
Mrs. Richards will go to Florida fora month before re- 
turning home. : 


Shunt Baia, Portland Concert 
“Overwhelming” 


Word comes from Portland, Ore., that Mme. Schumann- 
Heink’s recent concert in that city was “overwhelming.” 
The house was packed to the doors with over 500 seats on 
the stage. Finally the police were forced to refuse any 
more people to enter, which caused hundreds of disappointed 
music-lovers to be turned away, With every available space 
for seats taken, all records for receipts at the Municipal 
Auditorium were broken, 





Rachel Allabach’s Success 


Rachel Allabach, the young gifted Toledo soprano, sang 
at the fashionable Toledo Club February 3, and created a 
splendid a A gathering of the Exchange Club 
members, which embodies the spirit of the national organiza- 
tion of Exchange Clubs, cro’ the spacious hall to over- 
flowing. All came anxiously to hear the gifted young 
artist sing and indeed she aang, Done Setiy. 

_ The opening offering was “The Wren,” Sir J. Benedict, 
in which Miss Allabach completely won the large audience. 
In her rendition of the “Bell Song,” from “Lakme,” and 
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WHEN WEST MEETS EAST. 
Seated in the center is Nellie Cornish, founder and director of the Cornish School o} 
Music, Seattle, Wash., the most flourishing institution of its kind in the Northwest. 
The five young ladies are all graduates of the Cornish School who are now in New 
York, either for further study or work. Standing, left to right: Emily Keith, pianist ; 
Nellie Patrick, soprano; Ruth Van Veley, dancer. 
dancer; right: Dorothy Constantine, playwright. (Photo by Bain News Service.) 


Seated, left: Marjorie Avery, 





the aria “Una Voce Poco Fa,” from “Barbiere di Siviglia,” 
she revealed a mastery of interpretation. The youthful 
coloratura soprano sang with a charm that captivated her 
hearers. Her voice is a pure lyric soprano, flexible, with a 
brilliant resonance of quality. Besides possessing a voice 
of beauty, Miss Allabach has a charming personality. 
Numerous encores were demanded throughout the entire 
program and the enthusiastic applause followed with pres- 
entation of gorgeous flowers, Miss Allabach gives all her 
credit for her success to her maestro, M. E. Florio, who 
predicts a brilliant career for his talented artist pupil. 





RACHEL ALLABACH, 
soprano. 
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GOTHAM GOSSIP 


Dickinson Gives Bacu aT Union SEMINARY. 

The second historical organ lecture recital in the Chapel 
of Union Theological Seminary by Dr. Clarence Dickinson, 
director of music, took place February 14 with the follow- 
ing assisting artists: Grace Kerns, soprano; Roscoe Pos- 
sell and Raymond Williams, flutists; Maurice Kaufman, 
violinist, and Arthur Wilde, cellist. The program consisted 
of works from the great master’s so-called second period, 
embracing organ, vocal and chamber music works. Miss 
Kerns sang delightfully with two flutes playing obbligato, 
and in some ot the works Mr. Chilton’s clavichord and 
harpsichord were used. The chapel was crowded to the 
doors as usual, with extra seats in aisles and chancel. At 
the February 28 program, Mary Potter, contralto, and 
Judson House; tenor, will be the soloists, and a. chorus 
from St. Bartholomew's Church will appear in motets, all 
by Bach. 

Sipectius ProcraM at THE Brick CHURCH. 

Music by Sibelius formed the program at the Fri- 
day noon hour of music at the Brick Church, February 10, 
when Dr. Dickinson presented a program of organ, vocal 
and harp music. All this unusual Finnish music, so differ- 
ent from that to which we are accustomed, was heard with 
deep interest by the large gathering. Vernon Archibald 
sang baritone solos, “The Harper and His Son” and “My 
Bird Is Long in Homing,” with beauty of expression, the 
former song having harp accompaniment and attaining cli- 
max at the finish with organ support. Marietta Hitter 
played a simple and pleasing minuet in C, as well as a pas- 
torale, both with nice tone. Of the organ numbers the 
strange melody with pizzicato effects in the accompaniment, 

“Valse Triste,” and the closing “Finlandia” were most im- 
portant and heard with close attention. 

A Weber program will be given at the Friday Noon 
Hour of Music at the Brick Church February 24 by Clar- 
ence Dickinson, with Silvia Parisotti, soprano, and Ruth 
Pecurara, violinist. 





DAMBMANN Artist-Puprits Busy, 

Emma A. Dambmann has been kept exceedingly busy, 
for many of her gg pupils are filling engagements 
and giving recitals. Marie Black gave a series of atternoon 
musicales at the Ritz-Carlton Hotel before going to her 
winter home in Florida and sang beautifully. Ethel Phil- 
ips will tour the Pacific Coast; Anna C. Latimer is soloist 
at the Pasadena Congregational Church and has written 
Mme. Dambmann expressing great appreciation for her 
voice development. After the last Southland Singers’ “Ver- 
satile Concert,” two of her artist-pupils, Marion Ross and 
Dorothea Balz, were engaged to sing Paul Gundlach’s ex- 
cellent songs at his coming musicale, March 7, Farragut 
Road, Brooklyn. Mrs. Balz, however, is in the South on a 
professional engagement and Mme. Dambmann’s §artist- 
pupil, Isabel Longbotham, will sing in her place. Mr. 
Gundlach’s sonata for piano and violin and other attractive 
numbers will be played by Roland Eduard Meyer, violinist. 
Gundlach piano compositions will also be heard. 

Mabel Baker, another attractive pupil of Mme. Damb- 
mann, is preparing programs for a series of recitals and her 
beautiful voice will be heard often. Arline Thomas, whose 
voice was heard to excellent advantage at the Southland 
Singers’ concert last month, is planning to fill a church 
position. Many Dambmann pupils will be heard at the 
Southland Singers’ concert, Hotel Plaza, April 4. 

Becker Gives “VALENTINE” MUSICALE. 

The usual monthly recital at the studio of Gustave L. 
Becker, American Progressive Piano School, was made a 
particularly festive occasion in honor of St. Valentine. Of 
special interest were the contributions of the assisting art- 
ists, Adele Luis Rankin, soprano, who sang in charming 
fashion a group of compositions by Mr. Becker, and Joza 
Ulehla, violinist, and his wife, an excellent pianist. 

“St. Valentine’s Day,” said Mr. Becker, “means love, 
and accordingly we arranged a program of music to ex- 
press it, so you will find serenades, nocturnes, romanzas, 
and of course we have included Liszt’s ‘Liebestraum.’” 
ar HY he included a group of his own compositions, 
which were quite full of that sentiment. 

Student artists who were heard included Estelle Per- 
litch, Alice L. Maule, Elaine Swezy, Caroline E. Wright, 
Hazel Escher and Zalic S. Jacobs. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ulehla closed the delightful program with 
a group of Dvorak’s “Romantic Pieces.” Mr. Ulehla and 
his wife are recent arrivals from Czecho-Slovakia. Both 
are musicians of much taste and discrimination and deserve 
wide hearing. 

Tuurssy SixtH MUSICALE, 

Emma Thursby’s sixth musical reception on February 10 
gave great delight to all present. The guests of honor were 
Jeanne Gordon of the Metropolitan Opera Compan and 
Paolo Gallico, composer of the music of “The A aeoil 
(the new oratorio soon to be given in New York), and 
Pauline A. MacArthur, writer of the libretto. Thelma 
Kramer gave two piano selections—‘“Bourree” (Bach) and 
“Nightingale” (Alabieff-Liszt). Ben Levitzky, violinist, 
although very young, played wonderfully well and gives 
great future promise. He gave “Symphonie Espagnol” 
(Lalo). Dorothy Hirtchim was accompanist. Jeanne 
Gordon sang charmingly an old Irish lullaby, Sam Furedi, 
an exceedingly fine cellist and good artist, played “Chanson 
Triste” (Tschaikowsky), “Serenade du Savoy” (Henry 
Roever), “Scherzo” (Van Goens) and ‘ bong = (Po per), 
accompanied by Olga Bibor Stern. Anita D’Arcy en 
a coloratura soprano, sang the mad scene from “Ham et” 
and “The Broken Chord,” composed by Frank King and 
dedicated to Miss Thursby. Mr. King presented the orig- 
inal manuscript, to Mme. Vargas while she was studying 
with him in the King Conservatory, which he founded in 
California. Willen Vanden Andel, the Belgian pianist, 
played “Fantasie Impromptu” (Ch opin), “Mazurka” 
(Chopin), “Rigoletto Paraphrase” (Liszt), Mrs. Theo- 
dore Stebbins presided at the tea table. The receptions will 
continue through the month. 


ExtsHermer Recitat at Patterson Home, 


Charlotte R. Elsheimer, a pupil of Ernest Hutcheson, 
gave a recital for the students at the Misses Patterson Home 
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ia Elizabeth Kelso Patterson's studio February 13. This 
same program was also — for the Chromatic Club of 
Buffalo, N. Y., February 


Granp Opera Quartet on Tour. 


The Grand Opera Quartet last week gave seven opera 
performances in the following towns: February 13, King- 
ston; February 14, Delhi; February 15, Walton; February 
16, Liberty ; February 17, * Monticello ; February 18, Monti- 
cello, and February 19, Middletown, N The operas 
include “Tl Trovatore, ‘ “Martha, ” “Pagliacci” and “Caval- 
leria Rusticana.” Claire Spencer sang the roles of Azucena, 
Nancy, Beppe, Lola and Mama Lucia. ; 


IncA Horcspro-CHRISTENSEN IN FLoripA,. 


Inga Hoegsbro-Christensen is spending the winter in St. 
Petersburg, Fla., and has appeared in concert there, Such 
phrases as “delighted a large audience,” “unusually artistic 
and captivating,” “interprets with deep comprehension and 
ori finality,” “unusual technic and sympathetic understand- 
ing” are found in notices in the local papers. She was 
selected to stand in line with Mrs. A. K. Virgil and others 
at a reception given Lieutenant Commander Sousa following 
the concert at the Plaza Theater. She played several solos 
on this occasion and received generous applause. 


Brounorr at Hore. Majestic. 


February 15 Platon Brounoff appeared at a concert in 
the Hotel Majestic large ballroom, playing his interesting 
work founded on Hebraic melodies, called “Palestine,” also 
his “Happiness” march, He also sang Russian folk songs 
and his National anthem. Mr. Brounoff's varied activities 
and talents keep him continually in the public eye. 


Brooks RecitaAL AT MarGuuies Stupi0. 


Cecile Brooks, a pupil of that highly respected teacher, 
Adele Margulies, who made such a splendid reputation as 
pianist, both in concerts and with her own chamber music 
trio, gave a recital at her teacher’s studio, February 19, 
playing the following works: Sonata, op. 31, No, 2 (Bee- 
thoven) ; “Du Bist Die Ruh” (Schubert- Liszt) ; * ‘Rustle of 
Spring” (Sinding) ; “From an Indian Lodge” and “Witches’ 
Dance” (MacDowell) ; etude, op. 25, No. 1; waltz, op. 34, 
No. 1, and ballade in A flat (Chopin). The young girl is 
said to be but sixteen years of age and has evidently worked 
hard, else she could not have performed such a program. 


FARNAM OrGAN RecitaL Fesruary 27, 


Lynnwood Farnam, assisted by the choir of the Church 
of the Holy Communion, will give a delightful program 


Monday evening, February 27, corner of Sixth avenue and 
20th street. 
Torrapie Sincs Kramer Songs. 

The People’s Music League concert, Cooper Un‘on, Feb- 
ruary 12, had on it works by the following composers liv- 
ing in America: Rebecca Clark, A. Walter Kramer, Louis 
Gruenberg, Lazare Saminsky, Frederick Jacobi and Deems 
Taylor. Greta Torpadie sang songs by Kramer, and her 
beautiful and high soprano voice was an undoubted success. 
In each case the composer was at the piano. 

“Hore” ror McCatt LANHAM, 

Jean Paul Kiirsteiner, the well known composer, dedicates 
a sacred song for mixed voices called “Hope” to McCall 
Lanham, the well known baritone and vocal instructor. 
The words are from scripture and the whole work is highly 
dramatic and full of varied expression. 

NaTIONAL Opera Ciup Cora Concert, 

At the operatic concert given by the National Opera Club 
Choral at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, February 10, the 
composers from whose works excerpts were given were 
Wagner, Greig, Weber, Offenbach, Massenet, Leoncavallo, 
DeKoven, Saint-Saéns, Verdi and Gounod, The Choral 
was conducted by Romaul do Sapio, with Ferdinand Green- 
wald as accompanist. Soloists were Gertrude Lang, Elsa 
Peck, Sada Ascher, Carl Richards and Ethel Meyers. Kath- 
arine Von Klenner, president, gave an address outlining the 
aims of the organization. The monthly study day with 
operalogue by Mr. Hubbard will be the next event of the 
National Opera Club. At these afternoon affairs artists 
from the Metropolitan and foreign opera houses are present, 
and frequently impromptu talks are given by them, which 
adds to the delight of the members and guests 

(Continued on page 51) 


Scott Song in the Philippines 
A program listing John Prindle Scott's nocturne, for 
voice, violin and cello, has recently reached the composer 
from Manila, P. Il. It was sung by Klara Bruske Ragnor, 
contralto, who is the director of music in Union College, 
Manila. The assisting artist were Alezandro Orellano, 
violin, and Vincente Gomez, cello, 


Lecture at Martino Studio 
A lecture on “How to Examine the Vocal Teacher” will 
be given by Arthur Clyde at Alfredo Martino’s New York 
studio on the evening of February 24. 
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BOSTON AUDIENCE GIVES MONTEUX A GENUINE 
OVATION IN RECOGNITION OF HIS RE-ENGAGEMENT 





Orchestra Men, too, Rise and Heartily Applaud the Symphony Leader Who Is to Continue as Director—Ivogiin, Miroviteh, 


Burgin Quartet, Gebhard, Hempel, Leginska and Ornstein, Delcourt and Barozzi, Flonzaley Quartet, Legrand 
and Mikova in Recital and Concert—People’s Orchestra Program 


Boston, Mass., February 18, 1922—On February 10 and 
February 11, the fourteenth concert of the season by the 
soston Symphony Orchestra, Mr. Monteux conductor, pre- 
sented to the usual /large audience this program: symphony 
in B flat major, No. 1, op. 38, Schumann; “Concerto 
Grosso,” in D minor, op. 6, No. 10, Handel; three pieces for 
orchestra: “Kikimora,” “The Enchanted Lake” and “Baba- 
Yaga,” Liadov; symphonic poem, “Valstynuvy Tabor,” 
Smetana. When Mr. Monteux came on the platform, the 
orchestra and audience rose and applauded heartily, in 
recognition of his re-engagement, which was announced 
Thursday. It was indeed an ovation for him. 
Propie’s Orcuestra IN Fine Concert. 


Sunday afternoon in St. James Theater, the People’s 
Symphony Orchestra, Emil Mollenhauer conductor, gave 
to the usual large audience this program: suite No. 1, op. 
42, MacDowell; “Invitation to the Dance,” Weber-Berlioz ; 
concerto for violin, No. 1, in G minor, op. 26, Bruch; 
scherzo capriecioso, in D flat major, op. 66, Dvorak. Mac- 
Dowell’s suite, rarely heard since first played under Mr. 
Nikisch by the Boston Symphony Orchestra, greatly pleased 
the audience, and Mr. Mollenhauer’s reading was of the 
hest. Frank L. MacDonald, violinist, played the solo part 
of the Bruch concerto in a brilliant manner, and was the 
recipient of hearty and prolonged applause. 


Yvonne Lecranp AND Marte Mrxova Devicur. 


February 11, in Jordan Hall, Yvonne Legrand, soprano, 
and Marie Mikova, pianist, with Harry Whittemore, ac- 
companist, and under the management of A. H. were b 
gave this program: “Bourree,” Bach- Saint- Saéns ; “Pastora 
Variee,” Mozart; march from “Ruins of Athens,” 
Beethoven-Rubinstein (Miss Mikova) ; “Je suis gris,’ * Mas- 
senet ; “J'ai pleure en reve,” Hue; “Si tu le veux,” Koechlin; 

“Lenfant prodigue, " Debussy (Miss Legrand) ; “Varia- 
tions serieuses,” Mendelssohn (Miss Mikova) ; “Sounez le 
Matines,”” Hue; “Vieux mon bien aime,” C haminade ; “Pour- 
quoi rester seullette,” Saint-Saéns; “Air le Chimene” from 
“Le Cid,” Massenet (Miss Legrand); “Exoticon,” Novak ; 
two preludes, Debussy; eleventh rhapsody, Liszt (Miss 
Mikova); “Berceaux,” Faure; “Mon chant est amer,” 
Borodine; “Ave Maria,” St. Gres-Bax; “Noel Paien,” 
Massenet (Miss Legrand). 

A large audience was present and enjoyed the rendering 
of this interesting and well contrasted arrangement of songs 
and piano pieces, and rewarded the artists with deserved and 
hearty applause 

Mr. Whittemore showed his usual consummate skill as 
accompanist. 

Maria Ivocun 1n ReEciTAL. 

Sunday afternoon, in Symphony Hall, a very interesting 
concert by Maria ivogun, coloratura soprano of the Chicago 
Opera Association, assisted by Jacques Hoffman, violinist, 
and Walter H. Golde, accompanist, delighted her audience 
with this program: “A Zett're Nacht,” and “II re pastore,” 
and with violin obligato, Mozart; “Auf Fluegeln des Ge- 
sanges” and “Fruehlingslied,” Mendelssohn ; “Gretel,” Pfitz- 
ner; “Geschichten aus dem Weiner Wald,” Strauss ; Romance 
from “Lakme,” Delibes; “Vilanelle,” Dell’Aqua; “A mem- 
ory,” Ganz; “In a Gondola,” Barnett; “As a Bird,” Hyde. 

The advance notes of Miss Ivogun seem not to have been 
overdrawn; she showed herself to be a singer of exceptional 
gifts, possessing a voice of beautiful quality, a thoughtful, 
conscientious artist. Boston seldom gives an unknown 
singer a large atiendance, but Miss Ivogun should not lack 
a large audience at any future appearance here. 


Mirovitcn Soroist at Tuirp Specta, SympHony Concert. 


February 13, in Symphony Hall, the third concert of the 
special series of Monday. evening concerts by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Mr. Monteux conductor, with Alfred 
Mirovitch, pianist, as soloist, gave much pleasure to an 
audience which practically filled the hall. This was one 
program: symphony in B minor, Schubert; concerto for 
Pianoforte in D minor, op. 70, No. 4, Rubinstein; prelude 
and Love-Death from “Tristan and Isolde,” Wagner; “The 
Sorcerer's Apprentice,” Dukas; symphonic poem No. 3, 
“Les Preludes,” Liszt. 

Rubinstein’s concerto, which has not been heard here for 
tweive years, was played delightfully by Mr. Mirovitch, and 
was heartily applauded by the large audience. The rest of 
the program was played very near to perfection, enabling 
present hearers to realize the beauties of technic and in- 
terpretation to which this body of artists had attained 
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before the troubles which came upon it and which threatened 
its destruction. 


Ricwarp Burcin String Quartet Concert, 


In Steinert Hall, February 14, an interesting concert was 

given by the Richard Burgin String Quartet (Richard Bur- 

in, first violin; Ferrand Thillois, second violin; Georges 

ourel, viola; Jean Bedetti, ys » presses the ‘following 

ay ge quartet, A minor, op. 2, Brahms; quartet, 
t minor, Haydn; quartet, = Bae 9 schaikowsky. 

At the first appearance of this quartet of strings on Janu- 
ary 26, it was remarked that it showed lack of rehearsing, 
some roughness, a feeling that it had not as yet blended 
each of the players into an ensemble in which the four 
were as one. This appearance showed how much can be 
accomplished by hard work, both of hands and brain. 
The improvement is little short of marvellous, and if con- 
tinued, as it is sure to be, will make of the quartet a source 
of pride to Boston, and create a following which will 
repay its efforts. Richard Newman managed the concert. 


Hernricn Gesnarp Devicuts Larce AUDIENCE, 


In Jordan Hall, February 14, Heinrich Gebhard, the well 
known and admirable pianist of this city, gave this pro- 
gram to a large and enthusiastic audience: prelude and 
fugue, B flat major, Bach; fantasie, op. 17, Schumann; 
“Equisse,” op. 9, No. 4, and “Baerentanz,” Bartok; “New 
Mown Hay, ”" “Peau d’Espagne,” Engel; “La Cathedrale 
Engloutie,” “Lisle joyeuse, Debussy; waltz, op. 42, 
Chopin; “Liebestraum,” No, 3, and rhapsody, No. 11, Liszt. 

As will readily be seen, this program is made up of well 
contrasted, carefully selected pieces, ranging from Bach 
(with a real piano selection, not an arrangement of an 
organ number), through Bartok, Debussy, and ending with 
Chopin and Liszt, and with some encores, the last a waltz, 
by Mr. Gebhard. It was all over by ten ‘o'clock. 

Mr. Gebhard was surely in the vein, and it was a joy to 
listen to his artistic aud colorful playing. The concert was 
managed by A. H .Handley. 

Friepa Hemret With Harvarp Gree Crus. 


In Symphony Hall, February 14, at the second concert 
of the Harvard Glee Club, for which Frieda Hempel had 
been engaged to assist, Dr. Archibald T. Davison, con- 
ductor, Presented the following program : “Ave, Verum 
Corpus,” Des Pres; “O Gladsome Light,” Davison: “Ecce 
Jam Noctis,” Chadwick (the Harvard Glee Club); 
“Widmung,” Schumann: “Mondnacht,” Schumann; “Ave 
Maria,” Schubert; “Hark, Hark, the Lark,” Schubert (Miss 
Hempel); “Echo Song,” Lassus; “Far o’er the Bay,” 
Franck; “Choeur de Chameliers” from “Rebecca,” Franck; 
“City of Chow,” Bantock (The Harvard Glee Club); “On 
Wings of Song,” Mendelssohn; “Virgin’s Lullaby,” Reger ; 
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“Fetes Galantes,’ Hahn; “La Belle du Roi,” Holmes ais 
Hempel); “To All You Ladies Now on 

“Around Us Hear the Sounds of Even,” Dvorak; “Credo, id 
Grechaninoft how Recon Glee Club). 

A very | auded the work of the chorus: 
with every sign al Dr. Davison’s “O Gladsome 
Light” was especially well received. 

iss Hempel was in splendid voice, and accompanied by 
admirable Mr. Bos, gave her numbers in her very best 
style. After her second group the audience recalled her no 
less than seven times, alt it is understood there are 
to be no encores allowed at concerts. 
LEGINSKA AND ORNSTEIN IN ENSEMBLE RECITAL, 

February 15, in Jordan Hall,-Wendell Luce management, 
Ethel Leginska and Leo Ornstein eatly pleased an audi- 
ence which would have been much forge r if the worst snow 
storm of the winter had not been in progress. The pro- 
gram: f in C minor, Mozart; theme and variations, 
op. 35, bert; sonata, op. 89, Ornstein ; sonata in D 
major, Mozart Contrasts in style of composition there 
certainly were—the tuneful music of Mozart at beginning 
and end, the sparkle and rhythm of Schubert's “Theme and 
Variations,” the ultra modern sonata by Mr. Ornstein. 

Whatever one may thitk of the latter work as music, 
there can hardly be two opinions of the splendid technic, 
the beautiful ensemble, the displays of artistic co-operation 
by these great artists of the piano to een out all the 
loveliness of the work in hand, This being the first per- 
formance in Boston of Mr. Ornstein’s sonata, another 
hearing seems very desirable. One can remember when an 
opera by Wagner sounded as little like the music to which 
we had been accustomed as did the sonata by Mr. Orn- 
stein at this concert. Mayhap we may live long enough to 
be able to appreciate this later school, as we can now under- 
stand Wagner. 

Detcourt AND Barozzi In Joint Recirat. 


February 16, in Jordan Hall, Lucille Delcourt, harpist, 
and Socrate Barozzi, violinist, assisted by Arthur Fiedler, 
pianist, presented the followin very gee ‘ogram : 
tantasie, Saint-Saéns (Mme,. Delcourt and 0zzi) ; 
“Trille “du Diable,” Tartini; “Slavonic Dance” Dvorak ; 
“Spanish Dance,” Sarasate ; “Saltarelia,” baie gs wr (Mr. 
Barozzi); “En bateau,” Debussy ; “Calesera,” R. Laparra; 
“Orientale,” Amani; “Impromptu,” Faure (Mme. Delcourt) ; 
“Pastorale,” Benda; “Moment Musical,” Schubert; “Lar- 
getto,” Weber-Kreisler ; “Gitana,” Kreisler (Mme. Delcourt 
and Mr. Barozzi), 

An audience of fair size awarded the artists with well 
deserved applause, and they added to the program. Mr. 
Fiedler proved a helpful accompanist, as usual. H. B 
Williams managed the concert. 


FLONZALEY QUARTET IN INTERESTING ProGRAM. 


February 16, in Jordan Hall, the well known and much 
appreciated Flonzaley Quartet, in its finished artistry, pre- 
sented this program; quartet in E flat, George Enesco; 
quartet in D, op. 18, No. 3, Beethoven; “Phantasy Quartet,” 
No. 12, Eugene Goossens. 

A large audience showed by its hearty a fg its appre- 
ciation of the almost perfect ensemble of these aes 





FRIEDA HEMPEL SCORES 
TRIUMPHS IN HAVANA 


Havana, Cuba, February 9, 1922.—Frieda Hempel gave 
her first recital at the Capitol Theater‘on February 5, scor- 
ing a great success, She is very well known in Cuba, al- 
though this is her first appearance at the Cuban capital. 

Miss Hempel san andel’s “Sweet Bird,” Rameau’s 
“Pauvre Jacques,” Hahn’s “Fetes Galantes,” Saint-Saéns’ 
“Guitarre et Mandolines,” Holmes’ “La Belle du Roi,” “Hymn 
of the Vespers” (old English), “Virgin’s Lullaby” (old 
German), Farley’s “The Night Wind” and Benedict's “Car- 
nival of Venice.” Coenraad V. Bos, pianist, and Louis P. 
Fritze, flutist, were her accompanists. 


Pro-Arte Musicat Society Presents SAtvi. 


The Pro-Arte Musical Society’s fifth season is proving 
a genuine success, not only for the well known organization 
of its members, but principally on account of its efficierit 
president, Mme. Maria Teresa G. de Giberga. On February 
4 the society presented the harpist, Alberto Salvi, in recital 
at the National Theater, where he was enthusiastically ap- 
plauded. The program included numbers by Zabel, Debussy, 
Tedescho, Chopin, Poenity, Alvarez, Posse, Saint- Saéns, 
Aptomas and the harpist himself. 


Hempew’s Seconp TriuMPH. 


Frieda Hempel’s second concert, February 8, proved as 
highly successful as the first. Her program included Bene- 
dict’s “Greetings to America,” Bellini’s “Casta Diva,” and 
songs of Schubert, Schumann, Mendelssohn, Taubert and 
Bishop. Coenraad V. Bos, piano, and Louis P. Frietze, 
flute, again assisted her. M. pe B, 


De Feo to Produce Light Opera 

George DeFeo, in addition to his. plans for his. summer 
and fall seasons of grand opera, is soon to branch out into 
the ~ af of eho comedy. He all a “Just Be- 
cause,” song with music by M the 
book by = Ss ne o an (a sister ps Major General. 
O’Ryan) and Helen S pier who has 
also written the lyrics of the piece, is well in own as the 
author of several novels, a them “ Lady of the 
Lighthouse.” As Mrs. Lows . Woodruff slie is well 

wn in society. 

The company, which includes Frank  Moulan, Jane 
Richardson, Olin Howland and Queenie Smith, will open 
on the road about February 24 and will a r on Broad- 
way some two or three weeks later. While not ordinarily 

interested in musical comedy, Mr. Feo was so im- 
ue with the musical value of the score of “Just Be- 
cause,” as well as with the nature of its libretto, that he 
was persuaded to take on the management of the produc- 
tion, 


Philadelphia Hears Boghetti Artist 
Sarah Stein, soprano, gave an ee te before 
an enthusiastic audience at the T. iladelphia, 


on the evening of January 22. Miss Stein possesses a voice 
of lovely quality, her pianissimo passages are clear and true, 
and she has interpretative ability. The romanza from “la 
Wally,” by Catalani, was given an especially artistic rendi- 
tion. Mary Miller Mount gave a group of numbers in 
brilliant style and also was an efficient accompanist. Miss 
Stein is an artist pupil of Giuseppe Boghetti, of New York 
and Philadelphia. 


Jeanne de Mare Completes Series of Talks 


Jeanne de Mare gave the last of her series of four talks 
on modern French music at the home of Mrs. Fenton Turck 
on January 27, The composers discussed were Erik Sateé, 
father of the “Groupe des Six,” all of whom seem to con- 
sider truth as necessarily harsh and dry as well as strong 
and simple; Charles Roechlin, who feels the spiritual beauty 
inherent in truth while using a e€ as new in pol 
tonality and color as the realistic group. Rhené, Baton, te 
Flem and Gabriel Grovley were also discussed,’ the latter 
composer being roe and playing 8 several of his delightful 
“Alamanach aux Images” mpressions de Londres.” 
He received an ovation, as also did Eva Gauthier, who 
illustrated the difficult songs of Sateé, Milhaud, Honegger, 
Durey and Auric, ably accompanied by Howard Shulds. 
The latter also played a charming *‘ ‘Pastorale” of L. Tail- 
leferre. Miss de Mare played the Sarabande and some later 
works by Sateé, the “Mouvements Perpetuels” of Poulenc, 
and “Marines” of Koechlin. The series closed as a mark of 
respect to the composer whose light radiates over this whole 
era—Claude Debussy—with a tig of his songs beau- 
tifully interpreted ohn Barclay, while Frederick Bristol 
at the piano sec him with “the same sweep, fire and 
glowing color. 


Ney to Play Again in Boston 
Elly Ney will make her second Boston oP eiail ia = 


Saturday afternoon, February 25, at il lay thee 
all- her Blane program. Mme. Ney will res 


op. 31, No, 2; the “Hammerklavier,” op. 1 Po pn 
light,” op. 27, No. 2. She will also play was “Andante 
Favori” and the six variations in F, op. This marks the 


fourth city in which Mme. Ney has played return engage- 
ments, the others beipg New York (where Mme. Ney has 
appeared twelve times), Cuicago an and Detroit. 


Huberman and Dux it Dux in Joint Recital 


Bronislaw. Huberman and Claire Dux will appear in joint 
recital at the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, on 
March 14, Mile, Dux will sing an aria from “The Pearl 
Fishers” and a group of songs in- vik ag Ak and lish. 
Mr. Huberman will play the “Symphonie Espagn and 
a group of.short pieces. Together, Mile: Dux and Mr. 
Huberman will present a Mozart aria with violin obligato, 
and Schubert’s “Ave Maria.” 


Penn State in Inter-Collegiate Contest 


The Penn State Glee Club will take part in the Intercol- 
legiate Contest at Carnegie Hall, this city, on March 4. 
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WILLIAM WADE HINSHAW, WITH THE “IMPRESARIO” BACK 
FROM SUCCESSFUL TOUR, PLANS STILL BIGGER THINGS 


On Long Tour, His Little Operatic Company Reaps New Laurels Everywhere and Shows a Financial Profit—Also to Send 
Out “Cosi Fan Tutte” Next Season—To Revive “The American Singers” in 1923—Other Activities 


William Wade Hinshaw was already busy in his office 
bright and early last Friday morning when a Musica 
Courter writer called, although he had not arrived home 
until after two o'clock in the morning, returning from 
Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, where his “Impresario” 
company played the final engagement on the previous even- 
ing of its twenty weeks’ season. The performance had 
made the same tremendous “hit” with the Vassar students 
and faculty that it had every time it was presented on its 
long swing through the United States, which began on 
October 8, 1921. In all, the little company has sung the 
“Impresario” about one hundred times this winter, the 
route covering no less than twenty-three States with ap- 
pearances at twelve State universities. Atlanta, Ga., was 
the farthest south on the East coast; then there was a 
swing towards the southwest, with twenty performances in 
Texas, more than a dozen in Oklahoma, a visit to Kansas 
and Nebraska, an excursion up into Wisconsin and a gradual 
return home, ending with the Poughkeepsie performance. 
On this final occasion Mr. Hinshaw sent up an orchestra 
of eighteen under the direction of Sam Franko to accompany 
the charming Mozart operetta. 

Next season the “Impresario” company will resume its 
tour, going all the way to the Pacific Coast, where the Elwyn 
Bureau, of Portland, has already booked some twenty per- 
formances for it. The company is made uo of five excellent 
singers and actors: Percy Hemus, Francis Tyler, Thomas 
McGranahan, Regina Vicarino and Hazel Huntington, with 
Gladys Craven along as accompanist. Those who were 
fortunate enough to witness the dress rehearsal in New 
York last fall saw what an exquisite scenic setting, in the 
most modern style, Mr. Hinshaw had provided for the little 
opera. In fact no expense was spared in any way on the 
production. 

Mr. Hinshaw recalled with special pride the performance 
which took place at the Valparaiso (Indiana) University, 
his own alma mater. He is one of the directors of the 
University and also very proud of the fact that it is the 
only self supporting institution of its kind in America, hav- 
ing no endowment at all. He made the university a present 
of the “Impresario” performance and the entire net profits, 
amounting to $1,500—a very large sum for a town the size 
of Valparaiso—went to the university itself. Even this 
season, which has been anything but good for the concert 
and operatic business, the “Impresario” went through its 
entire schedule without one cancellation and at the conclusion 
showed a small balance on the right side. 


Mozart FoR THE PuBLic. 

“T am not in this business for the sake of making money,” 
said Mr. Hinshaw. “I plan my tours very carefully and 
run on as business-like a basis as possible, and am perfectly 
content if I come out even at the end. Next year I shall 
have two companies out, the present ‘Impresario’ company 
and another to do ‘Cosi Fan Tutte.’ I am a great believer 
in Mozart as a composer of charming melodies that the 
general public likes to hear, and I believe there are only 
two things that militate against his real success as a 
popular composer—first, the recitatives themselves, which 
add so much to the length of an opera and delay the action ; 
and second, the fact that unless sung in the language of 
the country where they are played, not one-twentieth of the 
audience understands what is being said. It seems to me 
that the success of the ‘Impresario’ has justified my con- 


tention that this is what has kept the Mozart operas from 
the general popularity which the delightful music deserves ; 
so I do the ‘Impresario’ in English and with English 
dialogue in place of the recitatives, and I shall pursue the 
same course in ‘Cosi Fan Tutte.’ 

“H. E. Krehbiel, who made the book for the ‘Impresario’ 
is preparing one for ‘Cosi Fan Tutte.’ I shall give it in its 
entirety, but with dialogues in place of recitatives, The 
three scenes will occupy only about two and one-quarter 
hours instead of more than three hours, its usual length. | 
shall have the same beautiful scenery and costumes as | 
had in the ‘Impresario.’ Playing, as my companies do, 
occasionally in theaters and occasionally in halls, the scenery 
has to be simple. The three scenes of ‘Cosi Fan Tutte’ will 
not require more than half an hour to be hung and are so 
laid out that they oper one into each other causing no delay 
at all between the acts. The scenes are painted on metal 
cloth, a very durable but light material; indeed the complete 
set for ‘Cosi Fan Tutte’ weighs only two hundred and 
fifty pounds and can be folded up and stowed for transpor- 
tation in a couple of trunks. My company will be picked 
with the same care that I used in selecting the artists for 
the ‘Impresario’ and will include the following singers: 
Irene Williams, soprano; Kathleen Bibb, soprano; Lillian 
Palmer, soprano; Judson House, tenor; Leo de Hierapolis, 
baritone, and Pierre Remington, basso.” 

A Mozart Festivat. 


“And what about the Society of American Singers?” 

“If my present plans are carried through, the Society 
will become active again in the spring of -1923, when I 
intend to give a Mozart festival in some New York theater, 
including no less than six of the master’s works in the rep- 
ertory—'The Impresario,’ ‘Cosi Fan Tutte,’ ‘The Elope- 
ment from Serail,’ ‘Don Giovanni,’ ‘The Marriage of. Figaro’ 
and a work only recently discovered and produced in Europe, 
‘La Finta Semplice. All will be presented in English and 
with English dialogue in place of recitatives,” 

“Lf you carry out all your plans, Mr. Hinshaw, it seems 
as if you will have a very busy time for the next year or 
so. ave you any other irons in the fire?” 

“Yes, I have a quartet of young men singers who are 
doing some special work on the road this season and whom 
I shall send out next season in a mixed program which will 
include a one-act operetta by Arthur Sullivan that is prac- 
tically unknown in this country, ‘Cox and Box.’ It calls 
for only three male characters and the fourth member of 
the quartet will be the accompanist for that number.” 

So, having taken up quite enough of the busy impresario’s 
time, the Musica Courter writer gently slipped into a 
pair of No. 9 goloshes and departed. H. O. O. 





Peterson Sings at Princeton 
May Peterson sang in Brooklyn on February 18, in 
Princeton, N. J., on February 21, and on March 6 she will 
sing in Chicago. 


Rue-Priaulx Wedding 
Edith Isabelle Priaulx was married in Jersey City, N. J., 
on February 14, to Frank V. Rue. Miss Priaulx, an amateur 
musician of decided talent, is the daughter of Joseph M. 
Priaulx, for many years past in charge of the Ditson Com- 
pany’s New York store. 





White Studio Photo 


WILLIAM WADE HINSHAW’S “IMPRESARIO” COMPANY, ; 
which has just completed a season of twenty weeks. Left to right: Thomas McG@Granahan (Mozart), Gladys Craven 
(Schikaneder’s accompanist), Regina Vicarino (Mme. Hofer), Percy Hemus (Schikaneder), Hazel Huntington (Mile. 

Uhlic), Francis Tyler (Phillip). 
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STEINWAY—a name 
that is spoken with the 
full pride of ownership 
—that carnes with it 
the deep satisfaction of 
possessing the ultimate 


expression of mans 
handiwork in Musical 


Art. 


STEINWAY—a name 
that is cherished as a 
Family Tradition—that 
keeps afresh for the 
next generation the 
associations and fond 
remembrances which 
cluster around the home 
plano. 


STEINWAY —supreme 


achievement of patience, 
skill and experience, 
founded on inborn Ideals 
of Artistry. 


Catalogue and prices on application. 
Sold on convenient payments. 
Old pianos taken in exchange. 
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Bel Canto Musicale and Dance 


The fourth concert and dance of the Bel Canto Musical 
Society (Mrs. Chas. G. Braxmar president, and Lazar 
Samoiloff, founder and musical director) took place Satur- 
day afternoon, February 11, at the Waldorf-Astoria hotel. 
The aim of this society is to help needy music students and 
to advance American music and musicians. 

The program announced Adamo Didur, but a sudden call 
on his services from the Metropolitan Opera Company 
which required him to appear in “Andrea Chenier,” pre- 
vented his appearance at this concert. His place was taken 
by Edward Lankow, basso of the Chicago Opera. There 
were enthusiastic outbursts after each number. His voice 
is one of impressive beauty, and he is to be commended on 
the dignity and simplicity of his style. Anne Wolcott was 
at the piano 

Max Gegna, cellist, who has just returned from a concert 
tour, displayed his fine musicianship and fluent technic in 
each of his solos. He was accompanied by Lynette Gottlieb, 
who also played several solos showing herself a pianist of 
fine interpretative ability, with excellent technical equip- 
ment 

The guests of honor were Jeanne Gordon and Giulio 
Crimi, of the Metropolitan Opera Company. Following the 
interesting concert program there was dancing, and refresh- 
ments were served 


American Institute Recitals 


Iwo recent recitals within five days at the American 
Institute of Applied Music, Kate S, Chittenden, dean, were 


well attended, as is always the case at this institution, 
January 30 a students’ recital enlisted the co-operation of 
pupils in piano-playing of Miss Chittenden and Mr. Moore; 


in singing of Mr. Klibansky, Mr. Lanham and Mr, Gay- 
ler: and in violin playing of Mr. Spiering. A program of 
large variety was performed (in the order of their ap- 
pearance) by Frederick J. Hanlon, Luther Tucker, Hannah 
Unterman, Grace Cottrell, Samuel Nussbaum, Clarinda 
Kerekjarto, Dorothy Hobbue, Samuel Prager, J. Gwilym 
Anwyl, Margaret Spotz, Mrs, William Smith, Edna Oster, 
Morris Goldberg, Adele Holstein, Charles Brandenburg 
and Irene Miller. 

The ninety-second sonata recital, on Febraury 3, was 
given by Messrs. Moore (pianist) and Kortschak, the latter 
as guest, playing sonatas by Beethoven, Mozart and Pierne. 
It was an unusually attractive program, played in artistic 
manner, and thoroughly interested all present. 


Criterion Male Quartet in Salisbury 


Che Criterion Male Quartet made its third appearance in 
Salisbury, Md., on February 6, before a very large audi- 
ence, The program included quartets and solos by John 
Young and Frank Mellor, tenors; George Reardon, bari- 
tone; Donald Chalmers, basso, and Betty Schuleen, accom- 
panist-pianist, and so well received were the artists that 
another appearance has been arranged for next year. At 
the close of the concert an informal reception was held for 
the quartet at the residence of Harry C. Adkins. 


Over Four Hundred Concerts for Lucy Gates 

Lucy Gates, radiant and effervescent, arrived “off the 
road” recently for a sojourn of a few weeks in New York, 
during which she will make some additional Columbia rec- 
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ords, and rehearse for her forthcoming first New York 
recital at Aeolian Hall on February 28. With a record of 
over four hundred concerts sung throughout this country 
and Canada within the past five years, Lucy Gates stands 
unique in never having given a recital here, but so impor- 
tuning did her many admirers become that she felt the time 
had come when she must accede. 





Artist Pupil Pays Tribute to Niessen-Stone 
_Mme. Niessen-Stone, the prominent vocal teacher of 
New York, has received many letters of appreciation from 
her various artist pupils. Appended is one from Ethelyne 





MATJA NIESSEN STONE, 
vocal teacher, of New York (Sisty photo.) 


Morgan, and tells in no uncertain terms the high regard in 
which she holds her former mentor: 


Baylor College, Belton, Texas, 
anuary 17 . 
ay dear Mme, Stone: 4 Mil oes 
am going to snatch a moment of your precious time to send 
you @ recent write-up of one of my recitals. For the success of 
most of the work I did that night (vocally, in particular) I owe to 
you. My work with your ideas has been most gratifying. My 
voice was never so free and flexible. Eyeryone has remarked 
about my improvement and surely I know it better than anyone, 
I am enjoying my work this year more than I jever have and 
shall always be gratified to you for the work I received from you. 
Of course I was only with you long enough to get your fine ideas 
and I have worked hard to keep and develop them. 
I wish for you every happiness and success during the coming 
yoar, 
Most gratefully, 
(Signed) Ernetyne Morcan. 
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Arthur Kraft’s Numerous January Dates 


Arthur Kraft, Chicago tenor, has had a large number of 
engagements this season, and January, like the other months, 
has been unusually busy for him, as can be seen by the fol- 
lowing list of en s: acre 1, — musical 
Riverside, Ill.; 5, Women’s Musical Club, Fine Arts Build- 
ing, Chicago; 11, Treble Clef, Beloit, Wis.; 13, recital, 
Francis Parker School, Chicago; 16, recital, N is., 
24, recital, Downer’s Grove, Ill.; 25, recital, St. Ambrose 
Church, Chicago; 29, assisting artist, Playhouse, Chicago, 
29, evening program, Waveland Congregational Church, 
; ; 30, Lyon & Healy Recital Hall, afternoon, Chi- 
cago; 30, Radiophone, Commonwealth Edison Company, 
evening, Chicago; 31, Lyon & Healy Recital Hall, afternoon, 
Chicago. 

Mr. Kraft was secured as the tenor soloist for the Linds- 
borg Choral Society's three formances of “The Mes- 


siah” in Oklahoma City. e has also been engaged 
to sing at the Shawnee Festival in March in “The 
Messiah,” and a _ recital at Shawnee, Okla. “The 


Messiah” has been sung by Mr. Kraft in no less than fifteen 
performances this season, which is a credit to this artist, 
and the comment from the press has been nothing but the 
best, His oratorio work has been with some of the biggest 
choral societies, and the coming spring festivals will also 
keep him busy. 


Russell England’s Songs Used Extensively 


Songs by Russell J. England are being used extensively 
by many concert artists. Coyla Maye Spring, soprano, 
writes to Mr. England that she has been featuring his 
charming little lullaby, “Sunny Eyes,” on all her programs, 
for it seems to appeal to all her audiences very strongly. A 
few of this young poet-composer’s songs that are command- 
ing attention are “Until the Dawn,” “Wanting to See You 
Smile,” “Over the Hills to You,” “Your Life Is a Garden,” 
“Honeysuckle Babe” and “Your Eyes Are Stars of Love.” 
Mr. England’s works are published by more than six of the 
counry’s leading publishers. Being a singer himself, he is 
able to write songs with a thorough knowledge of their 
vocal possibilities. 


Van Der Veer Presents Statuette to Hempel 


After Frieda Hempel’s recent recital at Carnegie Hall, 
New York, she was presented with a statuette of Jenny 
Lind, of unusual workmanship. The gift was from Nevada 
Van der Veer, contralto, wife of Reed Miller, tenor, and 
it has quite a history. It was made in England some years 
ago by a noted sculptor, and shows the “Swedish Nightin- 
gale” in her conventional crinolines, but with a head of the 
nightingale. It was presented to Van der Veer by the sculp- 
tor when she was singing in England, to show his apprecia- 
tion of her talents. The fame Miss Hempel acquired in her 
“Jenny Lind Costume Recitals” prompted Van der Veer 
to present the coloratura soprano with it. Needless to say, 
Miss Hempel accepted the gift with pleasure. 


John Matthews Sings in Ann Arbor 

John Matthews, the tenor, gave a sacred concert at 
Trinity Lutheran Church, Ann Arbor, Mich., on January 
22, assisted by Mrs. Max Zemke, soprano, and Neva Nel- 
son, violinist. The concert was much enjoyed and consisted 
of numbers by Mendelssohn,. Dudley Buck, Edward Cham- 
pion, Gaul and Roberts. 
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| REVIEWS AND NEW MUSIC | 





BOOKS 


(G. Schirmer, Inc., New York) 
“ALLA BREVE” (from Bach to Debussy) 
By Carl Engel 

This little volume has been published for several months 
now, and has been a much discussed work, not only because 
it is by Carl Engel but also because of its subject matter 
as well. Mr. Engel is very well known throughout the 
country for, his writings, his great musical knowledge and 
his comprehensive style. Just recently he was appointed 
chief of the music division of the Library of Congress at 
Washington. 

In the preface the author states that he hopes the volume 
will interest the “not-too-young and the not-too-old lovers 
of music,” and that its readers may glean some idea from 
it of the progress of music through the last three centuries. 

In Mr. Engel’s introduction, which by the way is most 
instructive, he states that “musical history is, in reality, 
nothing but an account of the evolution of hearing” and that 
between Mozart and Debussy the human ear learned to hear 
many new things, and to know that in “tone itself a peculiarly 
communicative force,” existed. In conclusion he frankly 
confesses that he has made no attempt to analyze any of 
the works he has mentioned, thereby making his new con- 
tribution to musical literature the more valuable. 

Do not think that he has gone into lengthly explanations 
and has coined words and phrases that are pedantic and 
scholastic, for such is not the case! He simply presents 
in this small volume a concise and comprehensive study of 
the development and evolution of “modern music,” first 
showing the influence of Bach's forerunners and then how 
this “modernist” of his time affected all writers of music, 
who have influenced the composition of today, or what we in 
turn call “the modernist.” 

These twenty short biographies are not a mere compila- 
tion of facts regarding the life and accomplishments of these 
great composers. Instead, in a lucid and musicianly style, 
Mr. Engel has discussed the art of each composer with a 
concrete knowledge and arrives at conclusions derived from 
years of study and intelligent research. 

No serious student of the cause and effect of music can 
overlook this work, for it is from the pen of a musician 
who advances a few suggestions which you can take or leave 
at your will, criticize or accept. But you will be better 
informed and capable of arguing a point after having spent 
a few hours in reading these musical appreciations of Mr. 
Engel, who at least is honest in his theories on a weighty 
subject. 

It must be said that he has given some new and unique 
side lights on the compositions and influence of the greatest 


composers. 
MUSIC 


(G. Schirmer, Inc., New York) 
EIGHT ETUDES (for Piano) 
By Jacob Reinhardt 

These eight studies are for the development of the fourth 
and fifth fingers of both hands and are original piano works 
by a composer little known in America. John Powell 
writes a page-long preface calling attention to him, explain- 
ing that he was a “noble pioneer, whose fearless and de- 
voted service to the art of music has made possible the 
present high level of musical culture in America.” It 
seems that he taught and composed in America for over 
sixty years, dying in 1919. 

The work is undoubtedly a valuable contribution to the 
literature of piano studies, presenting many fascinating 
technical problems of the greatest interest. They are not 
at all dry and insipid gymnastics, but musical, melodious, 
interesting throughout. They certainly appeal to ear and 
heart and musical intelligence, full of harmonic modulation, 
tender melody and brilliant pianistic effects. The studies 
are marked with fingering and Mr. Powell advises strict 
adherence to this fingering, for by so doing the greatest 
benefit will be derived. He says they may be used at pleas- 
ure without fear, for they are so written that there will 
be no straining or laming of the hand. Paderewski recom- 
mended them in a personal letter to the composer, as did the 
late William Mason; the latter’s letter is dated 1897. These 
men certainly know whereof they write, so the teacher or 
virtuoso who is seeking technical studies for the particular 
development of the two weak fingers of each hand will find 
these just the thing. 

The first study is Bach-like, being in sixteenth notes for 
both hands simultaneously; the second is in double notes 
for one hand while the other plays a melody; the third is 
extremely ingenious for the left hand, employing the weak 
fingers in most unusual manner; the fourth is a combina- 
tion of sustained chords with legato sixteenths in the oppo- 
site hand; the fifth somewhat resembles the third in its 
ingenious combination of tones, the right hand being im- 
portant also; the sixth has stretches and passages of 
“broken chords” principally for the left hand; the seventh 
alternates the hands in a figure of originality, and the 
eighth is largely a chromatic scale for the left hand, but 
played with the weak fingers alone to an accompaniment 
of right-hand melody, finally running into bravura octaves. 
All very interesting, the work of one who understands a 
need and fills it with music at once technically unusual and 
musically interesting. Czerny tried to do that, but hit only 
the first part, that of technical benefit without musical 
interest. 


(J. Fischer & Bro., New York, Birmingham, Eng.) 
“ASPIRATION” and “LOVE’S MORN” (Songs) 
By Marx E. Oberndorfer 
Sigmund Spaeth wrote the single stanza comprised in the 
first song, which tells about the soul, a winged bird, with 
thoughts light as air, were its power divine, “hope should 
make me stronger, knowing you are mine,” which most 
surely echoes the feeling of the true lover. It is a love 
song of two pages only, modern, but not strained in its 
harmonies, as are many of recent output. On the entrance 
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of the phrase “Afar, to you, my love should fly away” the 

music becomes beautifully expressive, with flowing canti- 

lena and climax on high note. For high voice, range F, 

hd —_ to high G sharp. Dedicated “To Jessica De 
olf.” 

“Love’s Morn” is set to a text by “E. F.,” which reads 
somewhat lugubriously, with bare tree branches, birds 
flown, life seems dark, lonely, forlorn: 

Still I must know you are true, 
Our joys not end 
‘Tis again Love's Morn. 

Appropriate music is set to this text, a lyric phrase enter- 
ing with the words “But yet the sky is blue.” Vigorous 
chords sustain the vocal part and it ends effectively. For 
<— voice, range from E, first line, to G above the treble 
clef. 

(Carl Fischer, New York, Boston, Chicago) 
“AUF’N PRIPETSCHOK” (for Violin and Piano) 
By Joel Belov 

No one in this office knew what this Hebrew title meant, 
but Platon Brounoff, who knows all languages, kindly 
helped out. “By the Fireside,” traditional Hebrew, says 
friend Brounoff, and the arranger has been careful to say 
“for violin and piano,” not “with piano accompaniment,” 
for the piano part is difficult, equally important with the 
violin. eing Hebrew it is of course mournful, full of 
wailing, for this people never recovered their natural high 
spirits. In minor, with slow-moving melody, it proceeds on 
the low strings of the violin, then goes higher, then in diffi- 
cult thirds, sixths and octaves on upper strings, complain- 
ing even louder, more strenuously. It takes good partners 
to perform the characteristic work, the “fingering” being 
provided for the violin part. 


“SLOVAK” (for Violin) 
By Samuel Gardner 


Virtuoso Gardner numbers this work opus 5, and here, 
too, a skilled violinist is needed to interpret properly the 
work. Slavonian music is becoming more and more known, 
there lingering behind it echo of the Hungarian, from which 
it sprang. Double notes, glissandi (slides) staccato and 
spiccato bowing, high notes, some of them being harmonics, 
all appear in this music, which has such marks as subito, 
spirito, agitato, feroce, stringendo, etc., as directions for 
ee Ye second-rate fiddlers, beware of playing 
this! 


“A TOL,” “NUIT DU NORD,” “BADINAGE IMPERTI- 
NENT,” “CLAIR DE LUNE SUR LE BOSPHORE,” 
“POURQUOI,” “DEVANT UN TOMBEAU” 

(for Violin) 

By F. Vecsey 
Bearing the Carl Fischer name and copyright, these six 
violin pieces are printed, however, by the Schlesinger firm 
in Berlin, Germany, and in the set are included most in- 
teresting works. “A Toi” is an album leaf, two pages 
of singing melody, with mute—marked “amoroso,” “sub- 

ito”—and sounding sweetly sentimental. 

“Nuit du Nord” is to be played “with grand sentiment,” 
saith the composer; it is in minor, easy in large part, with 
optional octaves in high position. The tone F sharp, third 
line below treble clef, is printed on page 5 of the piano score 
the violin being tuned to that lowest note. The little work 
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has much passion, ending very softly. “A me chere amie, 
Mademoiselle Anna de Moller.” 

“Badinage” is indeed “saucy teaching,” or “playful sauci- 
ness,” but difficult, beginning in thirds and ending in double 
notes high up on the fingerboard. “A mon cher cousin, 
Baron Pal de Kemeny.” 

“Clair de Lune” describes moonlight on the Bosphorus, 
is largely in three-measure periods and peculiarly oriental 
The violin howls loudly-on the lowest string, then continues 
higher up in double notes and ends similarly, marked with 
four p’s. “A son amie, Madame Belkis Menemenli Zare 
Edhem Bey,” and it is hoped that this Turkish grandee 
appreciates the music. 

“Pourquoi” sounds like Tschaikowsky, being in minor, 
with minor harmonies, attaining climax, then dying away 
It asks a question in music, continually saying ??? 

“Before a Tomb” is a descriptive piece of eleven pages, 
solemn, with a page of funereal quarter-note obstinate 
rhythmic chords. There follows animated double notes, 
with tremendous climax, doubtless expressing grief, and 
closes with elegiac-like chords, the violin playing low, in- 
cluding the F sharp below the treble clef, the G string 
being tuned to that tone. 


THE ITALIAN PUBLISHERS 


It is interesting to note that a number of music publish- 
ers are springmg up in the smaller cities of Italy. G. Zani 
bon, of Padua, recently sent interesting works for review, 
among them being four numbers for mixed choruses by 
Mezio Agostini, which show a decided talent for inven 
tion and some unusually clever and original voice writing 
There were also some short instrumental works for various 
chamber music combinations by Oreste Ravanello, including 
a Canto Mistico for organ and string orchestra, an andante 
for organ or harmonium with string quintet and a medita 
tion for clarinet and strings. These are attractive pieces, 
simple in content and form, The same composer's “Pa 
dova,” three sketches for piano, are more modern in spirit, 
while three other sketches are entitled “Venezia.” Still’ an 
other work by the same composer is “Impressioni Tren 
tine,” for piano, which is technically simpler. Publisher 
Zanibon also sent on a text book, “Brief Study of Imita 
tion,” by Ravanello, and a pamphlet on “The Construc 
tion and the Makers of String Instruments,” by Luigi 
Torri, probably the most complete list of works on the 
subject named in existence. 

(Continued on page 55) 


Elly Ney’s Boston Recital 
Elly Ney will give an all-Beethoven program at her recital 
at Symphony Hall, Boston, on February 25. Mme. Ney will 
play three sonatas—the “Hammerklavier,” the “Moonlight,” 
and op. 31, No. 2—and a group including the andante favori 
and the six variations in F, 
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CHICAGO DELIGHTED WITH FINE PROGRAM 
OFFERED BY GUY MAIER AND LEE PATTISON 


Carolyn Willard Gives Annual Recitalt—Beethoven Trio Heard—Benefit Concert at the Drake—American Conservatory 
Artists Give Interesting Program—Reuter and Gordon Again—Mendelssohn Club’s Second Appearance— 
Hoimquist-Esbjorn Joint Recital—Schelling and His Composition at Orchestra Concert—“Beggar's 
Opera” Back Again—Notes 


Chicago, Ill, February 18, 1922. When a concert of 
music for two pianos is presented by Guy Maier and Lee 


Pattison a rare treat is afforded the listeners and Chicago 
music-lovers have come to recognize this fact, judging from 
the large audience present Sunday afternoon, February 12, 


marvelous piano pair. So often have these columns con- 
tained words of praise for the splendid playing of these 
artists that a review of this concert would be but a repeti- 
tion of superlatives. Let it be said, however, that their 
rendition of the excellent program last Sunday was that 
of masters of the two-piano art, which Maier and Pattison 
have been acclaimed over and over again. They offered the 
Bach-Bauer A minor fantasie and fugue, Brahms’ variations 


m a Haydn theme, Rachmaninoff'’s “Waltz,” Arnold Bax’ 
“Moy Mell,” Casella’s “Serenade,” “Berceuse” and “Polka,” 
Chabrier’s “Espana” rhapsody, Pattison’s arrangement of 
the Corenation Scene of “Boris Godounoff,” Cesar Franck’s 
prelude, fugue and variations, Debussy’s “Danse,” “A ‘Jazz’ 


Study” by E. B. Hill, Ijinsky’s “The Orgy,” and many 
extra selections, played at the frenzied request of a de 


lighted audience 
Turopore Harrison Strupio Notes, 

George Reese, baritone, was soloist recently at the 
meeting of the shrine at Medi nah Temple, when he sang 
before an audience of four thousand. His success is 
indicated by the fact that he had to respond to three 
encores. On Wednesday evening Mr. Reese was soloist 
at the Humboldt Park Welsh Church. 

Frances Grund has been engaged as soloist at the Hyde 
Park Presbyterian Church. Last Sunday she sang at the 
People’s Liberal Church 

Violet Summer is singing in 
Auditorium Theater. 


“A Buck on Leave” at the 


CaroLyN Wuttarp iy ANNUAL Cuicaco REcITAL, 

Some excellent piano playing was set forth by Carolyn 
Willard, who presented her annual Chicago recital at the 
Playhouse on the same Sunday afternoon, also under F. 
Wight Neumann's management. Miss Willard is a pianist 
with much to recommend her, and her success in the concert 
field has made her one of Chicago's best known pianists. 
When this writer reached the hall she was in the midst of 
her Chopin group, her playing of which was as forceful, 
carefully thought out and skilful as it was artistic and en- 
joyable. Not yet content with her art, Miss Willard is a 
conscientious worker and each new appearance marks an- 
other milestone along the road of progress. She was well 
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liked by the large gathering, judging by the hearty plaudits 
accorded her aher each selection. 
THe Beetuoven Trio Hearn. 

Later, in this same afternoon, the Beethoven Trio held 
forth at Academy Hall, Fine Arts Building, present:ng there 
the second of its series of three chamber music programs. 
M. Jennette Loudon, the founder, instigator and pianist of 
the trio, is its backbone and with the assistance of her two 
worthy associates—Ralph Michaelis, violinist, and Theodore 
Du Moulin, cellist—gave a highly enjoyable concert. These 
three have worked so steadily and diligently together that 
theirs is ensemble playing of a high order in which there 
is a unity of thoustet and aim which makes for perfection. 
They really accomplished an achievement in the beautiful 
rendition given the trio. The program also contained the 
Tschaikowsky “Theme and Variations” and a suite, op. 35, 
by Parker, which were not heard by the writer. 

Benerit Concert at THE Drake, 


Under the auspices of the American Friends (Quakers) 
Committee, a most pretentious concert was presented at the 
Drake Hotel, Tuesday evening, by sixty members of the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra under Richard Hageman, 
with Beatrice Kottlar, soprano of the Chicago Opera As- 
sociation; Elly Ney, pianist, and Mark Oster, baritone. 
The concert, given for the Committee’s fund to further its 
work in feeding German children, realized a goodly sum, as 
the hall was filled with a distinguished audience, which 
later enjoyed the dance given in connection with the affair. 
The orchestra gave splendid account of itself under Mr. 
Hageman’s splendid direction in Dvorak’s “Humoresque,” 
Kreisler’s “Liebesfreud,” the overture to Thomas’ “Mignon,” 
and the “Entrance of the Gods Into Walhalla” from Wag- 
ner’s “Das Rheingold.” Brilliant renditions were given the 
Mendelssohn G minor concerto and three Chopin numbers 
by Mme. Ney, who won high favor. In the “Love Death” 
from Wagner's “Tristan and Isolde” Mme. Kottlar displayed 
her rich, glorious voice to splendid advantage and shared 
in the success of the night. Mr. Oster showed himself a 
splendid artist in three songs by Wolf, Strauss and Vol- 
bach, having the expert assistance of Mr. Hageman at the 
yano, 

American Conservatory Artists’ REcitAt, 

Orchestra Hall held a capacity audience, February 15, 
which listened to a high grade concert given by artist 
pupils of the American Conservatory of Music. The 
participants were selected by a special board, apart from 
the school, from among many in their class. A program 
was arranged to provide scope for each, and enjoyment 
for their many friends present and the account given by 
each of these artist pupils can not but reflect great credit 
on their instructors and the Conservatory. Of the nine 
numbers, this reviewer heard all but four, other concerts 
elsewhere also demanding attention on that evening. The 
piano concerto in A minor (first movement) by Schumann, 
played by Mary Hughes Call, deserved the recalls accorded 
its rendition, In the aria, “O Don Fatale,” by Verdi, 
Mary Lenander disclosed a contralto of rich color, and 
sang delightfully with good musical taste. The andante 
and finale from the Rheinberger concerto for organ, played 
by Mrs, F. W. Armstrong, with orchestral accompaniment, 
brought to view a petite young woman who proved her- 
self adequate to fill every requirement of this heavy num- 
ber, showing splendid, of ea technic and understanding of 
the intricacies of her instrument. She was sure in attack 
and proved a surprise and delight. “The Lament,” from 

“Pagliacci,” sung by Eugene 
assurance through a voice which disclosed a 


hristy, was handled with 
highly dra- 
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matic tenor of caliber which bids for popularity in 
near future; he possesses two things puoderty, a — 
and and a pleasing personality. Richard 
Hire closed the evening with the Liszt A major piano 
concerto and ceftainly proved himself equal to the task 
from every point of view. He has clean technic and 
produces a beautiful tone and plays with perfect musical 
taste. His work is worthy of Prams Mee as was that of 
all taking part. Adolf Weidig led the orchestra, which 
accompanied every number, with 
which is proverbial with him. 
Seconp Revuter-Gorpon Sonata REcITAt. 

The second Reuter-Gordon sonata recital was heard at 
Kimball Hall, February 15, before an enthusiastic musical 
audience. The program was one demanding violin and 
piano work of extended resource and was played with fine 
regard for artistry, both players producing all that was 
given them to in a manner to raise them as artists to a 
higher pinnacle. Their technic was clean and their joint 
work masterful, evincing tone color and even delivery, 
and provoking sincere applause at the end of each move- 
ment. of the several numbers rendered. The next and 
closing recital will be looked forward to with increased 
musical interest. They played the Mozart B flat major, 
the D’Indy C major and the Grieg F major sonatas. 

MENDELSSOHN CLUB’s Seconp Concert. 

More refined, more exquisite singing than the Mendels- 
sohn Club delivered at its second concert of the season 
at Orchestra Hall, February 16, could not be imagined 
nor asked for. This organization of singing men has a 
very large following in this city and every concert is 
listened to by a capacity audience. Thus it is no wonder, 
for not only do they delight through the sheer beauty 
of their singing, but also through the splendid programs 
which Harrison Wild, their excellent leader, ——— for 
each concert. Of this program the writer heard D Cyril 
Jenkins’ “Deep Jordan's aor g AD a hymn to the Virgin, 
“Concordi Laetitia,” arranged by Deems Taylor (in which 
the club, under Conductor Wild’s authoritative beat, sur- 
passed anything it has ever done here) ; Michael Watson’s 
“Anchored,” Tosti’s “Good-bye,” Othegraven’s “The Hand- 
organ Man,” Otto Roeder’s “On Venice Waters” and Philip 
James’ “The Victory Riders,” all of which evoked un- 
bounded enthusiasm and brought extra numbers. Evelyn 
Scotney, the soloist of the evening, was heard in the aria, 
“Una voce poco fa,” from Rossini’s “The Barber of 
Seville,” which revealed her the possessor of a soprano of 
unusually beautiful quality in the upper regions 
coloratura technic that is fluent and lovely. Miss Scotney, 
however, seems to have little regard for rhythm and style, 
as she threw tradition to the winds. The auditors liked 
her and insisted upon an encore, which she granted in 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Hindoo Song.” 

Hans Hess 1n Last Certo Sonata Program. 

The last of the series of cello sonata programs which 
Hans Hess is giving with the assistance of Rudolph 
ier, pianist, is scheduled for February 28, at Kimball 


that same excellence 


Hotmguist-Espyorn Jornt RecitAt. 

A joint recital at Kimball Hall, February 16, afforded 
an opportunity to hear Gustaf Holmquist, one of Chi- 
cago’s best and most popular bass-baritones, who appeared 
in’ a program with Bruno Esbjorn, violinist, under Amy 
Keith Jones’ management. Although Mr. Holmquist has 
a large host of admirers and friends here, it is seldom 
that he appears in concert in his own city, and this is 
regrettable inasmuch as there are few singers who give 
more delight than does this excellent baritone. An artist 
in the best sense of the word, Mr. Holmquist delivers 
interpretations that are beautifully finished, dignified and 
excellent, and these coupled with good style and admirable 
control of his splendid organ make him an artist to whom 
it is a joy to listen. This writer heard him in Schubert's 
“Der Wanderer” and “Who is Sylvia?” Strauss’ “Wie 
lied” (done in exquisite mezza voice) and Kaun’s “My 
Native Land,” and his last group, comprising Rowland 
Leach, George Nelson, Edward ssen, Richard Czer- 
wonky and Rhys-Herbert works.. He was cordially re- 
ceived by the large audience, which demanded extra num- 
bers after every group. Mr. Esbjorn was heard in the 
last movement of the Tartini “Devil's Trill” sonata and 
the Wieniawski A major polonaise, in both of which there 
were more ragged moments than brilliant ones and there- 
fore left much to be desired. Both are teachers at the 
Bush Conservatory of Music. 


Scuettinc anp His Composition Score at 
Orcuestra Concert. 

It is some time since Ernest Schelling has been heard in 
pong He returned this week as soloist with the Chi- 
ymphony Orchestra, playing his own “Impressions 
a an Artist's Life,” and scoring hugely at the hands 
of a deli ae audience, whose boundless enthusiasm was 
augmented by the “fanfare” given him by the orchestra. 


The composition is in the form of variations on an original 
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theme, each of which is an imaginative mood picture, 
ning much that is of interest and most enj 

The piano which, by the way, has not been 
most prominent by the composer, was remarkably well 
played by Schelling, the artist. The gave spirited 
readings of Schumann “ overture and 
s “Prelude to a Drama,” the latter heard for the 
first time here. It made a favorable impression through 
its dramatic quality, numerous beautiful and sentimental 
ge . As has often been said, Beethoven is Frederick 
tock’s forte, and on this occasion, when he conducted the 
A major or seventh symphony of that master with such 
remarkable verve and precision as to make it evident that 
he has no ged as a thoven leader, and the orchestra, 

cognizant of this fact, played as though inspired. 


“Beoacar’s Opera” ReTuRNS witH Success. 


Returning to Chicago last week, after six weeks here 
last season, “The Beggar’s Opera” is enjoying splendid 
success at the Olympic Theater. The Federation of 
Teachers, the Drama League, Opera in Our 
Foundation, and various other artistic and educational 
organizations have manifested the keenest interest in this 
venture, Most of the prominent musicians and musical 
educators have enjoyed this quaint old opera including the 
heads and faculties of the best known music schools. 

James Hamuzton Purmts Hearp, 

Two talented, well trained singers—pupils of James 
Hamilton—were heard in a recital, Wednesday evening, 
February 8, at the Lyceum Arts Conservatory. They were 
Isabel Cumming, soprano, and Julius Neihaus, bass-baritone, 
both of whom reflected considerable credit on their efficient 
mentor by the excellence of their work. Possessor of a 
light soprano of lovely quality, which she uses with skill 
and care, Miss Cumming sang Sanderson’s “Spring's 
Awakening,” Alvarez’ “La Partida,” and Ronald's “Down 
in the Forest,” with splendid effect. Mr. Neihaus’ organ 
is deep, rich and well schooled and made his singing of 
“Even Bravest Hearts,” from Gounod’s “Faust,” McGill's 
“Duna” and German’s “Rolling Down to Rio,” a pleasure to 
listen to. Mr. Hamilton may well be proud of two such 
fine students, who are a credit to his excellent method. 
Harold Eckerle, pianist, and Myrtle Tully, reader, assisted 
on the program. 

Rut Ray a Visitor. 

On her way back to New York to fill several engage- 
ments, Ruth Ray, American violinist, passed through 
Chicago this week, stopping long enough to visit her 
parents and friends. Miss Ray was returning from a 
group of concerts in the West, which were highly success- 
ul. 

M. Wirmark Sone FEeaturep, 

In an attractive prologue, which was given at the Chi- 
cago Theater the week of January 30, Arthur Penn’s ever 
popular “Sunrise and You” was the featured number. This 
was delightfully sung by Miss Scheibel, and as always 
was cordially received. 

Some Busy Hanna Butter Purits. 

Among the many pupils of Hanna Butler enjoying suc- 
cess in the concert and recital field may be mentioned 
Helen Kesler, who on January 24 took part in a program 


of early American music for the Kaskaskia chapter of 
the D. A. R., singing three art songs of the early days 
Love,” by Victor Pellissier ; I 


including “Return, Oh 
Have a Silent Sorrow” (Reinagle), and Raynor Taylor’s 
“Cupid and Shepherd.” Miss Kesler appeared in the same 
program at the Chicago Woman's Club on February 14. 
On February 10 she sang for the Woodlawn Woman's 
Club, and on February 20 is to sing a group of old English 
songs for the British Isles Day program to be given by 
the members of the Musicians’ Club of Women. Also, 
on the same program of American music, Harold Ham- 
mond, baritone, another Butler pupil, sang two groups. 
Frances Hunter, a gifted young soprano and artist pupil 
of Mrs. Butler, sang a group of French songs before the 
Alliance Francaise, Saturday afternoon, and won favor 
through the charm of her voice and personality. 
Raprocrarpn Brincs Recirat Date ror CRAVEN. 

When Carl Craven, tenor, sang at one of the radio 
concerts recently, he pleased a man in Fort Dodge (la.) 
so much that he immediately wired the artist to submit 
program, etc., upon the receipt of which he immediately 
engaged Mr. Craven for a concert in Fort Dodge, March 
21. Mr. Craven was engaged for a concert at the 
Chicago Beach Hotel, February 12. Mr. Craven also is 
engaged as soloist for a concert at the Sisson Hotel, 
February 19. 

Cuicaco Musicat Cotiece Notes, 

Students of Rose Lutiger Gannon have been active in 
the concert world. Ruth Nuss gave a program before 
the Rotary Club, Madison (Wis.) on Wednesday and has 
been engaged by the Methodist Church there for a special 
porn, eit oe Ethel MacDonald sang Monday be- 
fore the Musicians’ Club of Women, and Kathleen Ryan 
was heard on Saturday in a program given before the 
Illinois Athletic Club. Marie Herron, another student of 
Mrs. Gannon, will be the soloist at the radio concert next 


Sunday. : 

Cleo Mae Dickerson, student of the ae department, 
was heard in a recital in_ the Recital Hall, Steinway 
Building, on Wednesday. Frederik Frederiksen, of the 
faculty, played five violin works for the Westinghouse 
radio concerts last week. Gladys E. Runden, student of 


the college, gave a program at Hamilton Park Sunday 


under the auspices of the Englewood Women’s Club. 
Myrtle Lansing, vocal student of the college, Bessie Fried- 
man, student of Leon Sametini, and Lillian Kaufer, student 
of Gordon Wedertz, were soloists at the musicale in 
the Congress Hotel Sunday. 

Musicat News Items. 

Mrs. Fanchon Green, soprano and artist pupil of Mme. 
Antoinette Le Brun, sang a program of arias and songs— 
one of which was her own composition—before the League 
of Women Voters at the Chicago Woman's Club, on 


i 28. fs -y 
On February 6, the Musicians’ Club of Women pre- 
sented a “Club Composers’ Program,” which comprised 
works from the pens of the following members: Grace 
Welsh, Lillian Magnuson, Edith Lobdell, Phyllis Fergus, 
Marion Roberts, Lotta W. Poritz and Marion Lychenheim. 
JEANNETTE Cox. 
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Marion Lovell Receives Letter of Endorsement 


The following is an excerpt taken from a letter recently 
received by Marion Lovell from the president of the Hudson 
any Esperanto Society, under whose auspices this suc- 
cessful coloratura soprano appeared in Union Hill, N. J., 
where she was so iastically received: “First of all, I 
wish to congratulate you on the good impression your song 
and your personality have made on all who were pres- 
ent last Sunday, as all whom I have spoken with expressed 
their full satisfaction and admiration for the beautiful sing- 
ing which they enjoyed during the concert. It is a unani- 
mous statement by all that the effect of the concert was far 
above what everybody expected, The local as well as New 
York Esperantists weré more than enchanted by the beau- 
tiful rendition of the Esperanto songs.” 

This word of congratulation speaks for itself and is but 
one of the many praiseworthy commendations which Miss 
Lovell constantly receives. -Busy times are ahead for Miss 
Lovell. On February 25 she will sing in Providence, R. L., 
at one of the Journal-Albee concerts which have been such 
a feature of this season's attractions in that city. Also she 
will appear in a private concert in New York the following 
week, ‘ 


Helen Moller Dancers Score 


Recitals by Helen Moller and her dancers always are 
interesting, and especially so was the one given on Sunday 
evening, February 19, at the “Little Theater Within a 
Theater.” Miss Moller gives much thought to lighting 
effects, and the idea of having different colored drop cur- 
tains makes the background attractive. 

The Moller students show the result of careful training, 
for each dance, whether it be solo or ensemble, is given with 
the proper spirit. The program last Sunday was made up 
of Greek dances, in which gaiety, sadness, tragedy and 
humor were all realistically portrayed. Miss Moller herself 
was enthusiastically received in two contrasting numbers, a 
Chopin mazurka and “The Prisoner,” the latter being 
danced to the Rachmaninoff C sharp minor prelude. 
Special mention should be made of the talented young pupil 
who gave such splendid interpretations of “Pan” and “The 
Whistling Boy.” “The Fountain,” “Huntress,” minuet and 
“Trois Ecossaises” are but a few of the other numbers 
which made particular appeal. The interesting program 
closed with “Bacchanal,” danced to Scharwenka’s “Polish 
Dance.” Mary Cantor was at the piano for the major 
portion of the program. 


Godowsky for South America 


Leopold Godowsky has been engaged for a South Ameri- 
can tour of at least twelve weeks this Summer. Mr. 
Godowsky will sail on May 20. His contract for South 
America calls for a minimum of thirty concerts and some of 
the cities in which he will play are Rio de Janeiro, San 
Pablo, Santos, Montevideo, , Aires, Rosario, Santa 
Fe, Parana, Santiago Estero, Tucuman, Cordoba, San Juan, 
Mendoza, Santiago and Valparaiso. 

At present Mr. Godowsky is on a concert tour which 
will take him from coast to coast. After a series of recitals 
in the far west in early Spring, he will return to New York 
and sail for South America. Next season Mr. Godowsky 
will make an extensive tour of the Orient, playing in China, 
Japan, India and possibly a few other countries. He will 
not be heard again in the United States for several seasons. 


Karle’s Program on Tour 


The versatility of Theo. Karle is well revealed in the 
programs which the popular young tenor is presenting on his 
tour of Ohio, which began February 21. A typical program 
includes classic arias by Handel and Putti, songs by Gretch- 
aninoff, Holmes, Cimara, Tirindelli, Lehmann and Rachmani- 
noff, as well as new American numbers by Stickles, Cox, 
Anne Straton Miller and Pearl Curran. His accompanist 
is Thomas George. 


Telmanyi to Return Here 


Telmanyi, the famous Hungarian violinist who created a 
sensation on his first American concert tour, will return to 
America next November for a longer period. He will 
be heard in the East after his arrival and will make a coast 
to coast tour in December. His tour, which is now being 
booked, again will be under the exclusive management of 
Annie Friedberg. 


Peterson Charms Greenville, S. C. 


Greenville, S. C., January 28, 1922——May Peterson, so- 
prano of the Metropolitan Opera Company, made her ap- 
pearance here on January 2, before an appreciative audience 
at Textile Hall. Accompanied at the piano by Stuart Ross, 
the charming singer was heard in a varied program, Re- 
garding her delivery of the same, the News said in part: 
“Miss Peterson’s voice is of a rare quality and she charmed 
the gathering from the outset.” 


Mme. Davies Entertains Federation Members 


On St. Valentine's Day, Clara Novello Davies entertained 
at her residence, 15 West Sixty-seventh street, representa- 
tives of the New York State Federation of Musical Clubs’ 
Hospitality Committee, in honor of Mrs. Cecil Frankel, State 
president of California, and national chairman of extension 
work, and Mrs. William John Hall, the national chairman 
on junior work from St. Louis, Mo. 


Bloch Second Sonata Recital March 6 


Mr. and-Mrs. Alexander Bloch will give a recital of music 
for violin and piano at the Town Hall on Monday evening, 
March 6. A sonata by Pizzetti will represent the modern 
school of Italy, while England and America will be repre- 
sented by Cyril Scott with two numbers from his “Talla- 
hassee” suite. 


Lyell Barber to Play for President Harding 


On Wednesday, March 2, Lyell Barber, pianist, is to 
appear at the ite House at Washington on the program 
with Mme, D’Alvarez. Mr. Barber appeared in Washing- 
ton, January 13th, with ape success. Other recent com- 
ing engagements include Baltimore, regs Montgomery, 
Brooklyn Academy, Reading, Rochester, 
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CONCERT RECORD OF WORKS BY 
SOME OF OUR BEST AMERICAN 


COMPOSERS 

Floy Little Bartlett 
A Boy’s Philosophy....... Harriet Story Macfarlane, Ithaca, N, Y. 
Sweet Little Woman o' Mine. .James Hamilton, South Haven, Mich. 
Sweet Little Woman o’ Mine........... na Luse, Buffalo, N. Y. 
My Fidil Is Singing..............65.05: Edna Luse, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Arise, Glad Heart. ...0...ccececscvevns Edna Luse, Buffalo, N. Y. 
f I But dn is Cbs baerer ct xaies Edna Luse, Buffalo, N. Y. 
I nk eeu etl, baie ohh wade os Edna Luse, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Wynken, Blynken and Nod.............. Edna Luse, Buffalo, N, Y. 

Marion Bauer 

WR as hak ben cs vane Costa ee c'us babe Olive Nevin, New York 
pS ON aR Eee ho ee nee Edna Swanson Ver Haar, Fort Worth 

Mrs. H. H. A. Beach 
AE GEE iis o Eel c Se neue ee Kaba gal es Olive Nevin, New York 


és¥ekseqa tes Ida Geer Weller, New York 
Ah, Love, But a Day......csueseess Blanche Da Costa, New York 
Ah, Love, But a Maude Fenlon Bollman, Los Angeles 


A Canadian Boat Song (Duet for Sop, and Bar.), 
Richard Bonelli and Pauline Bonelli, New Yor 


Gena Branscombe 


Ecstasy 





Three Mystic Ghipe. «oi. sce cscccedcsessoes Olive Nevin, New York 

ust Before the Lighta Are Lit...... Rosemary Pfaff, Astoria, L, I. 

ust Before the Lights Are Lit......... Zoe Pearl Park, New York 

Bring You Heartsease................ Zoe Pearl Park, New York 

1 Bring You Heartsease...... Harriet Huntoon Slater, Grinnell, Ia, 

The Best Is Yet To Be.........sceee0ee Zoe Pearl Park, New York 

Radiant as the Morning,.............. Zoe Pearl Park, New York 
G. W. Chadwick 

Be Loves Me... i... ccescass Eleanora De Cisneros, Allentown, Pa. 

When Stars Are in the Quiet Skies......... Ethel Grow, New York 

Bee DONORS Fesids i ewivcdiuveens Mrs, A. M, Whitehill, New York 
Leland Clarke 

Into the Sunshine............... Hallie de Luea, Charleston, S. C. 

Ralph Cox 

ASPirAtion 6 sic vsicevvessvoeveeers Constance Balfour, Los Angeles 

a Te ere ee Pee Fen e oane Gener John Rankel, Chicago 

Where Roses Blow......--scesessevcsers Florence Otis, New York 

y FS  — AR Sy Sey Are Theodore Harrison, Milwaukee 


Warren Allen Stults, Evanston, Ill, 
‘rances Gehring, Baltimore 
Neva Miller, Spokane 


To a Hilltop.. 
To a Hilltop.. 
To a Hilltop... 





BHWWUNG 5 Gas cn ee rvcceececceccosceevacs Ethel Kincaid, Galion, Ohio 

MPMI 50 6004 bubs Veuctcceneeees Theodore Harrison, Milwaukee 

The Road’s.Lament...........6.055 Paul Ryman,Morristown, N. J. 
Mabel W. Daniels 

The Lady of Dreams.......... Grace Bonner Williams, Providence 


Arthur Foote 


MEMNORs 66 cvececcveecccsueversesdusenes Olive Nevin, New York 
Ships That Pass in the Night..........+.+.. Ethel Jones, Chicago 
cine nae nate umaecnbinkee tein Ethe! Jones, Chieago 


Alma Goatley 


A Garden Is a Lovesome Thing, 
Harriet Story Macfarlane, East Aurora, N. Y 
A Garden Is a Lovesome Thing. Minnie Lamberts, Morristown, N. |. 
The Wood Anemone....Harriet Story Macfarlane, Rochester, N. Y. 
Now That April’s There. . Harriet Story Macfarlane, Rochester, N, Y 
Pipe Out Ye Silver Flutes, 
Charles Norman Granville, Northfield, Minn, 


Pipe Out Ye Silver Flutes, 
Edna Swanson Ver Haar, Fort Worth, Tex. 


G. A. Grant-Schaefer 


Sainte Marguerite.......s+sssssererrerarers Jeanne Laval, Detroit 
The EE ee Charles Norman Granville, Northfield, Minn 
BRM Ccaded bcs Peanedoseckbocecss Lester Brenizer, San Antonio 


A la Claire fontaine...................-Anna Burmeister, Chicago 


Francis Hopkinson 
LOVE LYRICS” 

HAROLD VINCENT MILLIGAN. 
TWO Garlahde s,s ccvccccccs Ralph H, Lyman, Claremont, Cal. 
Give Me Thy Heart............. Ralph H, Lyman, Claremont, Cal 


With Pleasures Have I Passed My Days, 
Ralph H. Lyman, Claremont, (al 


From “THE FIRST AMERICAN COMPOSER” 
mented by HAROLD VINCENT MILLIGAN, 
My Days Have Been So Wondrous Free. .Olive Nevin, Scranton, Pa 
O’er the Hills Far Away......... .++.Olive Nevin, Scranton, Pa. 


From “COLONIAL edited and augmented by 


elited and aug 


Bruno Huhn 
OR ck 45:2 beGy eiekon ss Lidenné b> .Fred Patton, New York 
PIEcc o nh chai dijwecdadegtecade Basil Jewett, London, England 
Tap letee ins cb bios cess nose cwdeerns Edna Wolverton, Chatham, N, J. 


Louis Edgar Johns 


Elegie Heroique (Piano)................ Oliver Denton, New York 


Margaret Ruthven Lang 
From Op. 42. Nonsense Rhymes and Pictures 
The Old Person of Skye 
The Old Man in the Kettle 
The Old Man Who Said “Well” 
Harriet Story Macfarlane, Ithaca, N. Y 
Frances McCollin 


O Robin, Little Robin............ Frieda Hempel, Lewiston, Maine 


Harold Vincent Milligan 


Wheels the Silver Swallow...Harriet Huntoon Slater, Grinnell, Ia. 


Francisco Di Nogero 


My Love Is a Muleteer...........++.. Julia Claussen, Minneapolis 
My Love Is a Muleteer............++.... Jeanne Gordon, New Pork 
My Love Is a Muleteer...............Delphine March, New York 
My Love Is a Muleteer.................. Edna Worrell, Chicago 
My Love Is a Muleteer......Aileen M. Johnstone, Roxbury, Mass 
La Gitanina (From Roumanian Fields) .Marguerita Sylva, New York 


Alexander Steinert, Jr. 


Robert Schmitz, Boston 


PR CTO ikk oh os chs Mies 60 Ke vece 
Ward-Stephens 
-Blanche Da Costa, New York 
Ida Geer Weller, New York 
Esther Zemke, Milwaukee 


keer Trt erie 
Bertie chin ndings 'sadt vealed cies ses 
Vy Dg ae eee 


Claude Warford 
Twilight Fo’ Dreamin’ (Darkey Dusk Song) 


Twilight Fo’ Dreamin’ (Darkey Dusk Song), 
Minnie Lamberts, Morristown, N. | 


Florence Otis, Qu | 


SAISON vcs cccercccese Minnie Lamberts, Morristown, N. J. 
(Advertisement) 
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GRAND RAPIDS MUSIC 
MEMORY CONTEST A SUCCESS 


John McCormack Sings in the Armory—Annual Concert by 
Schubert Club—Godowsky in Recital—St. Cecilia 
Society Concerts—Mrs. MacDowell Talks of 
Peterboro and Plays—Notes 


Grand Rapids, Mich. February 10, 1922-——“Ifi you want 
to know how they conducted the most successtul music 
memory contest ever held in the United States, write to 
John W, Beattie, supervisor of music in the public schools 
of Grand Rapids, general chairman of the contests held 
there last year and this. That was part of the advice 
which C. M. Tremaine, director of the National Bureau 
for the Advancement of Music, gave to a newspaper editor 
who wrote to him asking how to go about planning a music 
memory contest. 

This year’s second annual contest, conducted through co- 
operation of all the musical interests of the city and the 
Grand Rapids Press, from January 3 to March 10, has 
aroused an astonishing amount of interest, not alone in 
the city, but also throughout the State. The foremost pro- 
fessional musicians of the city have given of their talent 
and zeal with unstinting generosity to further this endeavor, 
to reveal to people how much they really enjoy music and 
the best there is in music, The public schools have 
trained all their pupils between the fifth and the ninth 
grades, inclusive, to be able to identify at hearing the con- 
test compositions, a required part of the instruction in music 
to which seventy-five minutes is devoted weekly. The 
parochial, Christian and private schools have co-operated 
actively. Wide variety of opportunity has been provided 
for the thousands of listeners who are following the con- 
test to familiarize themselves with the music listed. 

Eight Thursday evening concerts in Press Hall, free to 
the public, with programs provided by leading local mem- 
bers of the musical profession, have attracted such throngs 
that it was found necessary to arrange overflow concerts 
in the Ladies’ Literary Club at the same hour and with the 
same program and with the same musicians in a different 
order. 

Studio recitals have been given weekly .by Arthur An- 
dersch at the Andersch Piano School; by Marguerite Kort- 
lander, pianist; Marguerite Colwell, pianist; Marie Esta- 
brook, pianist; Bertha Sekell, pianist, and by the music de- 
partment of Sacred Heart Academy. At Calvin College, 
Tuesday evening, recitals of contest numbers are given 
weekly, arranged by Helen Baker Rowe, with the as- 
sistance of other musicians. 

Every Sunday a large proportion of the organists of the 
city include contest numbers in their church music, for organ 
and choir. The theater orchestras and the organists at the 
motion picture theaters include numbers from the contest 
list in their program for every performance, and in some 
instances give weekly recitals; during the performance, 
made up entirely of contest music. At the luncheon clubs, 
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also, much contest music is heard. At social gatherings, at 
pupils’ recitals, at municipal picture shows, at 

centers, in schoolhouses, such programs are given weekly 
by pianists, violinists and vocalists. Also, ten different 
music dealers give talking-machine renditions of contest 
music once a week each. 

The eight Thursday evening concerts, arranged by Mrs. 
J. A. Michaelson in If of the general committee. were 
in charge of Caroline Heth, contralto, on January 19; May 
Strong, soprano, January 26; Eugene J. Phillips, organist 
of St. Andrew’s Cathedral, on February 2; George E 
Amos, Union High School, February 9; Forrest L. Buchtel, 
South High School, February 16; Agnus Douglas, director 
of the mixed choir at St. Andrew’s Cathedral, February 23; 
C. Conway Peters will be in charge March 2, and Mrs. 
J. W. Brooks, pianist, March 9. After the preliminary 
elimination contests, the last concert and general contest 
will take place on March 10 in the Armory. 

Each school day throughout the ten weeks of the contest, 
the Grand Rapids Press publishes a biography, usually of 
about 250 words, of one of the composers represented in 
the contest list, together with from one to two columns of 
news about the contest, announcements of concerts or other 
opportunities to hear the contest music performed. This 
very extensive publicity was an important factor of the 
widespread interest. These copyrighted biographies, which 
have also been printed as an entirety, and which other cities 
may obtain permission to use by applying to the Press, 
were specially written by the members of a committee con- 
sisting of Mrs. William H. Loomis, chairman; Marie Dan- 
hof, Irene Dunn, Cornelia ty oo Bessie Lindley, Bertha 
Bradford Murphy, John W. Beattie and Victor H. Hen- 
derson, 

The prizes offered by the Press and by local music 
dealers, aggregate $1,200 in value. They are mostly in the 
form of credit orders, good for records, musical instruments, 
or any other musical merchandise the winners may wish to 
choose. Competitors are divided into five classes: Class A, 
pupils in the fifth and sixth grades; B, seventh to ninth 
grades, inclusive; C, high school students above the ninth 
grade; D, adults, and FE, all contestants living more than 
five miles distant from the city limits of Grand Rapids. 

Here is one more bit of testimony as to the success of 
this movement in the city: “Nothing so beneficial from 
the educational point of view,” declares superintendent of 
schools, W. A. Greeson, “has ever taken place in this city 
in all the years I have spent here.” 

Detroit is already planning a contest and enquiries and 
requests for information are coming from all over the 
state. 

Joun McCormack Sincs 1n THE ARMorY. 


As a concert aside from its regular course, the Mary 
Free Bed Guild presented John McCormack in the Armory 
on the evening of January 11. He greatly pleased his large 
audience in the following program: “O Sleep, Why Dost 


Thou Leave Me?” Handel; “Ombra mai fu,” Handel; “La 


Caravane,” Chausson; “Go Not Happy Day,” Bridge; 
“When Night Descends,” Rachmaninoff; “L’Alba Separa,” 
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Tosti; “When the Dew Is vee 4 Schneider; “On the 
e Palanqui 


Beach at i,” Harrison; “ uin Bearers,” 
Shaw; “Vale,” Russell; and a group of Irish folk songs. 
He was assisted by Donald McBeath, violinist, with Edwin 
S ider acting as accompanist. 


ANNUAL Concert GiveN By-ScHUBERT CLUB. 


The annual concert of the Schubert Club, a chorus of 
about eighty male voices, with Francis Campbell as di- 
rector, took place on r 20, in Central High School 
auditorium. Especially noticeable since the last concert, was 
the improvement in tone quality and shading. The best 
numbers were the traditional song, “When Peaceful Night ;” 
“In Picardie,” by Osgood; “Lullaby,” by Brahms, and 
“Hymn of the Pilgrims,” by MacDowell. Assisting was 
Lillian Eubank, of Chicago, who sang Puccini’s “Vissi 
d’arte” and two groups of songs. The very efficient accom- 
panist for Miss Eubank and the chorus was Harold Tower. 


Gopowsky 1N Piano REcITAL. 


On January 16 in the St. Cecilia auditorium, a piano re- 
cital was given by Leopold Godowsky, under the auspices 
of the Monday Evening Chorus of the St. Cecilia Society. 
Mr. Godowsky received enthusiastic applause for his excel- 
lent playing of the following program: twelve symphonic 
studies, Schumann; “Musette en Rondeau and Tambourin,” 
Rameau-Godowsky; “Pastoral,” Corelli-Godowsky; 
“Gigue,” Loeilly-Godowsky; sonata in B flat minor, ber- 
ceuse, and scherzo, B minor, Chopin; “On Wings of Song,” 
Mendelssohn-Liszt; “March Wind,” MacDowell; “Sere- 
nade,” Rubinstein; “Concert Study,’ Poldini; “En Automne,” 
Moszkowski; “Tarantella,” Liszt. 


Sr. Cecinia Society RecitAats. 


The St. Cecilia Society has given two fine recitals this 
month, the first one being a “Members’ Recital,” by May 
Strong, soprano, and Katherine Conlon Johnson, violinist, 
of Chicago, who is spending the winter in the city. Miss 
Strong sang, besides two Handel arias and three French 
songs by Fourdrain and Poldowski, a charming group of 
Mother Goose songs, composed by herself. Mrs. Johnson 
played a sonata by Handel, the Lalo “Symphonie Es- 
pagnole,” and a short group. Accompanist for Miss Strong 
was Mrs. Joseph Putnam, and for Mrs. Johnson, Mrs. H. 
Monroe Dunham. : 


Mrs. MacDowett TALKs OF PETERBORO AND PLays, 


The recital on January 20 was by Mrs. Edward Mac- 
Dowell, who talked delightfully of her famous husband and 
of the commendable efforts which are being made for 
creative artists at Peterboro, afterwards playing selections 
from the “Sea Pieces,” the “Fireside Tales,” the “New 
England Idyls,” “Woodland Sketches,” and other numbers. 


Notes. 


The popular series of Lenten Morning Musicales ar- 
ranged by the St. Cecilia Society will be held on March 8 
and 21 and April 5. The artists will be Carolyn Willard, 
pianist; Arthur Kraft, tenor, and Herman Felber, vio- 
linist . 

The Sunday Evening Musicale at the Browning Hotel on 
January 23 was given by three pupils of Reese Veatch— 
Mrs. Malcolm Denise, soprano; Dr. W. B. Klinesteker, 
tenor, and Joseph Hummel, baritone. 

Mrs. Morris White, soprano, for some time music editor 
on the Grand Rapids Herald, has opened a vocal studio. 

Arthur Andersch gave a piano recital in Battle Creek 
on January 18. He was assisted by Marcia Lewis, soprano, 
with Marie Donner Bush as accompanist. 

The concert on the Master Artists’ Course, which was to 
have been given by Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Clara Clemens 
Gabrilowitsch, and the Detroit String Quartet, has been 
cancelled on account of the illness of Mrs. Gabrilowitsch. 

H. B. R. 


Activities of Klibansky Pupils 


Elsie Duffield, artist 4g of Sergei Klibansky, has been 
engaged as soloist by the First Reformed Church of Brook- 
lyn and at the Synagogue Bnai Sholm, Brooklyn. She gave 
a successful recital in Newark, January 30. 

Among other pupils’ activities are these: Grace Marcella 
Liddane has been engaged for a concert in Amsterdam, N. Y., 
April 24. Virginia Rea, who has just returned from a suc- 
cessful Western tour, has been engaged for a concert in 
Cumberland, Md., February 15. Ruth Pearcy will be solo- 
ist at the concert of the Apollo Club, Asbury Park, N. J., 
February 10, and has also been beg Xe to sing the solo part 
in “The Holy City” in New York, February 6. 

Mr. Klibansky gave several pupils’ recitals as follows: 
At the Wanamaker auditorium, January 31; Educational 
Alliance, January 29; Hartley House, February 6; Audi- 
torium of the Germania, ra mg February 4, when the 
following pupils sang: Elsie Duffield, Elveda Lofgren, 
Grace Marcella Liddane, Amelia Miller, Grace Hardy, Dor- 
othy Hobbie, Dorothy Claussen, Stephanie Ko , Walter 
Preston, Jane Cater, Miriam Steelman and ome Loder. 
Mary Ludington was the accompanist. 

Katherine Mortimer Smith and Dorothy Claussen were 
the successful artists at Washington Irving High School, 
January 29 and February 5. 


Two University Dates for Ethelynde Smith 


One of the recitals on Ethelynde Smith’s recent coast to 
coast tour was at the University of Montana, Missoula, 
Mont., when the hall was packed with students and there 
were many standees. 

On November 2 Miss Smith sang at the State University, 
Moscow, Idaho, at which time her interesting program was 
enthusiastically received by some eleven or twelve hundred 
students and members of the faculty. The soprano was 
compelled to give five encores and at the close of the con- 
cert the dean of the music department told Miss Smith that 
she would have another appearance at the University next 
season. 


Patton to Be Remembered in Utica 


On January 25 Fred Patton appeared in Utica, N. Y., as 
soloist with the B Sharp Musical Club. “His solos helped 
to make the afternoon one long to be remembered,” said the 
Utica Observer in commenting upon the baritone’s per- 
formance. 
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MUSIC ON THE PACIFIC SLOPE 





SEATTLE HAS VARIETY 
OF INTERESTING CONCERTS 





Large Audiences Applaud Excellent Programs 


Seattle, Wash., January 27, 1922——-The Spargur String 
Quartet delighted a large audience which assembled at the 
Fine Arts Hall January 5, when the organization gave a 
recital. This was the fourth in the series of chamber music 
concerts, given by the Musical Arts Society, and was ren- 
dered with the usual finish of this excellent organization. 
Cecile Baron, who is an artist student under Harry Krinke, 
pianist, was the assisting soloist, playing with splendid sense 
of the finer values in ensemble playing. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman was heard in one of his inter- 
esting recitals of Indian music and his own compositions 
January 20, and was assisted by Elizabeth Straith Miller, 
a local soprano, who rendered adequate support for this 
distinguished composer. Mr. Cadman was in Seattle several 
days prior to his appearance in concert, and was given 
much social attention, notably a reception by Mrs, Charles 
Albert Phillips, which included most of the prominent musi- 
cal and social people of the city. 

Kirk Towns, who recently returned from a trip to Los 
Angeles, reports a very enjoyable vacation and a successful 
business trip. Several of Mr. Towns’ pupils have recently 
secured engagements. Dorothy Dial has signed a very 
advantageous contract with Kolb & Dill. Victoria Memou 
has joined the “Robin Hood Company.” Theo, Pennington, 
with the Robin Hood Company, took daily lessons with 
Mr. Towns during the recent appearance of the company 
in the city. Mr. Pennington, who is one of the leading sing- 
ers of the company, spoke very highly of the results of his 
work in the short period of time with Mr. Towns. 

Nellie C. Cornish is in the East securing artists for the 
summer term of the Cornish School, and will be absent from 
the city about six weeks. 

Milton Seymour, with his protégé, Speiro Tatsumi, a Jap- 
anese tenor, left recently for a tour of the world, which will 
include all of the Oriental countries, prior to his appearances 
in London and on the continent. 

The usual sold out house, with several hundred chairs on 
the stage, greeted Mme. Schumann-Heink, the perennially 
popular contralto, at the Metropolitan, January 21. All felt 
that the great diva had never sung so well nor given more in 
her programs than she is presenting to the public this season. 

Ida McLagen, prominent piano teacher and head of the 
McLagen School of Pianoforte Playing, of Yakima, was a 
recent guest of Ada Deighton Hilling. Mrs. McLagen was 
a member of Lhevinne’s master class in Chicago last sum- 
mer, She talked of her experiences in the class for the 
benefit of Mrs. Hilling’s pupils. 

Claude Madden, who is a busy musician, is especially so 
just now with added engagements. The Amphion Society, 


under his leadership, appeared in a repetition concert at the 
West Seattle High School, January 11. With Mr. Madden 
as its director, the Ladies’ Musical Club chorus has resumed 
its rehearsals preparatory to its spring concert, while the 
Frederick and Nelson Chorus is also preparing for a series 
of concerts in the near future, 

Following a short program by a few of his violin students, 
John Albert Schaffer gave an interesting program, assisted 
by Warren B. Cross, a pianist of Portland. 

An interesting program was rendered at the studios of 
Elizabeth Richmond Miller and Marjorie Miller, January 23, 
by the members of the Practice Club, They were after- 
wards entertained at luncheon. 

Jack Kellier, artist pupil of Miss A. L. Trent, was the 
soloist with the Coliseum Symphony Orchestra at its Sun- 
day concert, January 15, singing the “Toreador” song with 
success. 

Amy Worth, one of the prominent local composers, has 
returned from a sojourn of some months in New York, 
where her newer compositions were placed with a New 
York publisher. 

A students’ recital was given at the Cornish School, all 
from the classes of Anna Grant*Dall, Francis J. Armstrong, 
Calvin B. Cady, Jacques Jou-Jerville and Boyd Wells. 
Those taking part were Bettina Dobrin, James Dobbs, Elan 
Burgeson, Fidelia Burgess, Florence Hamberg, Louis 
Drentwett, Jane Hoblitzell, Robert Norton, Jack Perine 
and Betty Ward. X. 


PORTLAND HEARS BAUER, 
GLUCK AND ZIMBALIST 





Local Concert Notes 


Portland, Ore., February 13, 1922.—For its concert on 
January 25, the Portland Symphony Orchestra had the 
assistance of Harold Bauer, pianist. Ably supported by 
the orchestra, he was heard in Schumann’s concerto in A 
minor. Mr. Bauer received a great ovation. The orchestra 
offered Beethoven’s second symphony, which elicited much 
well deserved applause. Another attractive number was 
Bainbridge Crist’s “Egyptian Impressions.” Carl Denton 
conducted excellently. The concert drew a capacity audi- 
ence to the Heilig Theater. 

Alma Gluck, soprano, and Efrem Zimbalist, violinist, 
appeared in joint recital, February 2, at the Public Audi- 
torium. The huge structure was crowded to its capacity, 
fully 6,000 Oregonians being present. Mr. Zimbalist gave 
a fine interpretation of the Vieuxtemps concerto in D 
minor. Miss Gluck displayed her rich voice in many beau- 
tiful songs. The event was managed by Steers & Coman. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman gave a recital here last week. 
No tickets were received so nothing more can be said. 


Salvatore Santaella and Francis Richter (blind) were 
featured at the Rivoli Theater this week in Tschaikowsky’s 
concerto in D minor, played on two grand pianos. Messrs. 
Santaella and Richter are numbered among the city’s lead- 
ing pianists. 

The members of the Monday Musical Club recently had 
the pleasure of hearigg Paul Petri, tenor, and Lillian Jef- 
freys Petri, pianist, of Portland. The program was de- 
voted to American compositions. 

Oliver O. Young, general manager of the Elwyn Concert 
Bureau, has returned from a tour of Canada with “The 
Beggar's Opera.” The company has played to large audi- 
ences all along the line. 

Thirty piano students from the Becker Conservatory of 
Music gave a successful recital at the Lincoln High School, 
January 29. R. O. 


LOS ANGELES ENJOYS PAVLOWA 
AND ZOELLNER QUARTET 


New Work by Bienbar Presented—Helen Stanley Welcomed 
—Notes 

Los Angeles, Cal., January 31, 1922—Paviowa, with a 
splendid company of dancers, gave a series of programs 
which were so exquisite and so bewildering in every detail 
that to pronounce one lovelier than the other would be im- 
possible. Of the great dancer herself, it can only be said 
that she never was more exquisite or more ethereal, Laurent 
Novikoff, her dancing partner, was admirable in his ap- 
pearances with Pavlowa, and he also drew much favorable 
comment for his solo work. Among the novelties presented, 
possibly the “Blue Bird” dancers were most unusual, 

ZoELLNER Quartet Presents Brensar Work. 

Through that well liked organization, the Zoellner Quartet, 
many new compositions and new writers are brought to the 
attention of musicians, and this was the case on the oc- 
casion of the fourth chamber music evening when it pre- 
sented a work by Arthur Bienbar, scherzo, op. 15, No. 2. 
It is a tremendous advantage to a writer to have his com- 
position given a first hearing by such scholarly artists as 
those who comprise this noted quartet, and the work was 
favorably received. By request, the program contained 
Glazounoff’s suite for quartet, op. 35, and a Grieg sonata 
for violin and piano, op. 13. Rubinstein’s “Music of the 
Spheres” and a quartet in F major by Ravel completed the 
program, which was given with much spirit and an en- 
thusiasm which communicated itself to the audience 

Heten STaNLeEY Wetcomen. 

The coming of Helen Stanley, soprano, has, been eagerly 
anticipated by those who had the good fortune to hear her 
two seasons ago, and by those who wished to hear her, and 

(Continued on page 55). 
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Ames, Iowa, February 1, 1922.—The lowa State Col- 
lege Symphony Orchestra of forty-five pieces made its first 
appearance of the season in a concert at the college, January 
28. Under the leadership of Oscar Hatch Hawley, of the 
music department, the orchestra, assisted by Maurice Du- 
mesnil, piano soloist, played through a symphony program 
that delighted and surprised the large audience. Mr. Haw- 
ley has worked up an organization that does credit to him- 
self and to the college. His work was shown to best ad- 
vantage in the first movement of the “Unfinished” sym- 
phony and in the accompaniment of the Grief concerto, the 
solo part of which was played by Mr. Dumesnil, The or- 
chestra’s work was finished and assured, lacking much of 
the raggedness and uncertainty on attacks and in the more 
difficult passages that one expects of an amateur body. In 
the concerto the orchestra played up to the soloist, giving 
him excellent support with the difficult accompaniment. The 
Raff march from the “Lenore” symphony, the closing num- 
ber on the program, was taken at a swinging tempo that 
brought out the sweep and sonority of the piece. The pro- 
gram opened with the overture to Massenet’s “Phedre.” 
Mr. Hawley has worked out some interesting and highly 
satisfactory substitutions in his orchestra. When the or- 
chestra came together in the fall he found that he had only 
one viola and no bassoons. To remedy this effect he is using 
alto saxophones in the viola parts and baritone saxophones 
in the bassoon parts, 


Atlantic City, N. J., February 1, 1922.—January 17, 
the Crescendo Club tendered a reception to the ex-presi- 
dents, Mrs, Reinhart receiving the guests. Anna Beekman 
Cooper was the first president (now deceased) ; then fol- 
lowed Mrs, Charles Ulmer, Anna Shile Hemphill (who pre- 
sided for eight successive years), followed by Ida Taylor 
Bolte, Cordelia Arnold and Mrs. Reinhart. Gladys.Smith 
recited. The Crescendo Club male quartet was also heard. 
Annette Barbash, soprano, in a Jenny Lind costume, was as- 
sisted at the piano by Alice Warren Sachse, impersonating 
Clara Schumann. Nell Sachse and Olive Filer (student 
members), dressed as shepherdesses, also took part. The 
male quartet members were Joseph McGeehan, August F. 
Bolte, Harry Kaufmann and Charles Scull; Ida Taylor 
Bolte was accompanist. 

The Board of Education offered an interesting bulletin 
of music and drama for the benefit of pupils and parents 
of students. 

The Howell Concert Company of Philadelphia, composed 
of Mildred Faas, soprano; Esther Binker, contralto; Ber- 
nard Poland, tenor, and Lewis J. Howell, baritone, was 
heard in concert, January 5. Mina Prettyman Howell, 
was accompanist. 

Atlantic City has a new choral society, organized through 
the efforts of Mrs. Homer McKee. The twenty-two mem- 
bers at the second meeting voted and adopted the name 
“Orpheus Musical Club.” On the evening of February 23 
the English pastoral, “May Queen,” by MHandel-Bach, 
will be presented, with a chorus of fifty mixed voices from 
the various church choirs, and with Nora Lucia Ritter, 
soprano; Howard Clemons, tenor; Mrs. Steel, contralto; 
William Wyeth and Charles Scull, basses. Walker’s 
dancing students will also take part. Joseph Schall Lilly 
will be director. The Leman Symphony Orchestra will 
assist. 

The programs offered by the Dennis Hotel Orchestra, 
under the direction of J. Leonard Lewis, are varied. 
Recent soloists included Adelina Patti Noar, soprano; 
Hilda Reiter, soprano; William Carmint, tenor; Nora 
Lucia Ritter, soprano; Florence Bowes, contralto, These 
artists were received by large audiences. Miss Noar and 
Miss Ritter are both well known here 

Boston, Mass.—(See letter on another page.) 


Canton, Ohio, February 1, 1922.— With a program 
full of college spirit, the Oberlin College Men's ice Club 
pleased an enthusiastic audience at the First United 
Brethren Church, January 14. The club has thirty-five 
men in its organization, and all participate in the choruses. 
Eighteen of the club constitute a banjo-mandolin orchestra, 
which is properly balanced. Canton was favored as the 
opening place for the 1922 season of the club. Prof. Spes- 
sard is director and Prof. Grabill is the accompanist. This 
was the best balanced entertainment in the history of the 


organization, In volume, shading and tempo, the club 
coonyee finish, The solo work was exceedingly credit- 
able. 


Jascha Heifetz gave his recital in the City Auditorium, 
January 31, before the largest audience that house has held 
this season. It was Heifetz’ first appearance in Canton. 
He is a master of the violin, a finished artist, and seems 
technically perfect. His master workmanship showed in 
all his selections, but-in none was it more thoroughly 
demonstrated than in the presentation of the “Rondo 
Capriccio” of Saint-Saéns. The “Air de Lensky,” from 
the opera, “Eugene Onegin,” by Tschaikowsky, which is 
arranged for ype violin by Leopold Auer, the artist’s 
teacher, was especially brilliant number and exception- 
ally well played. Another composition, which called for 
fire and vigor, masterful bowing and energetic ogi 
was Riess’ “Perpetuo Mobile.” The violinist was ab 
assisted by Samuel Chotzinoff, accompanist. 

One of the most remarkable demonstrations of choral 
work that music lovers of Canton have ever heard was 
given January 28, when the St. Olaf Lutheran Choir, of 
St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minn., gave a concert in 
the auditorium of the McKinley High School. The mem- 
bers of the choir are all students of the college they repre- 
sent. They are young, and therefore enthusiastic and 
earnest. The entire program was sung unaccompanied and 
from memory. So far as the music was concerned, it was 
from the pens of well known composers. Just how the 

young choristers retained in their minds the exact pitch 


of each composition is a feat that ok ch ex 

choir directors. Tae tie ak 0 from an 
instrument, or pitch pipe, yet every selection was accurate 
ant out 8 Site ian Oe Peabo! attack was as perfectly 
made, every and every breath, was taken at the 
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coloring that one could desire. The voices were very good. 
There were no grand opera soloists in the choir, yet the 
ensemble singing was equal to that ever heard in any grand 
opera chorus. 
There was a fair audience present, It was a wonderful 
exhibition of what can be done with human voices, for 
the tonal qualities gave one the impression of i cong a 
a great organ, presided over by a master musician his 
impression was intensified in one number, in which the 
entire chorus hummed the prelude and maintained this 
accompaniment during the singing of a double quartet. 
The choir is now nearing the end of its long tour through 
the east and middle wa. They came here after singing 
a concert in Pittsburgh in the afternoon, and the next 
morning took a special train to Columbus where they sang 
again in the afternoon. It is a remarkable organization. 
The Chamber Music Art Society of New York made its 
initial bow to Canton, January 23, at the auditorium of the 
Woman's Club. The audience ‘appreciated the exquisite 
music presented by this able and finished organization. 
For some wholly unexplained reason it seems to be one 
of the most difficult things in Canton to get the people 
of the city to take any great interest in symphony or 
chamber music organizations, has been demonstrated 
in the past by efforts to have concerts here by the Cleve- 
land and Detroit symphony orchestras. Certainly those 
interested in music who failed to attend the concert last 
night missed one of the best musical treats that has been 
offered to Canton in many a day. The Chamber Music 
Art Society is all that has been claimed for it. The tonal 
balance was exceptional. 
Chicago, Ill.—(See letter on another page.) 
Cincinnati, Ohio.—(See letter on another page.) 
Cleveland, Ohio.—(See letter on another page.) 


Dayton, Ohio, February 2, 1922.—A choral concert of 
remarkable beauty was given in Memorial Hall, January 31, 
by the famous St. Olaf Lutheran Choir, F. Melius Chris- 
tiansen director. In contrast to the small audience of last 
year, the hall this time was completely filled. Its work 
throughout was flawless, precise in attack, perfect in 
detail, and lovely in tone quality and shading. The concert 
was under the auspices of the Lutheran churches of the 
city, During intermission Leon Grimes, chairman of the 
committee, asked for an expression from the audience as 
to ‘whether it wished a return of the choir next season. 
A veritable storm of applause answered his question 
favorably. 

Members of the Women’s Music Club and their guests 
listened to an interesting lecture by Samuel Richards 
Gaines at the Engineers’ Club, January 10. The subject of 
the lecture was “Improvisation.” Mr. Gaines illustrated 
his remarks at the piano with examples of various forms 
of improvisation on simple themes. 

The Oratorio Society, a local organization, gave its 
initial concert in Memorial Hall, January 12, Harlan 
Haines directing. Mendelssohn's “Elijah” was presented 
to a small audience. It is to be hoped that so creditable 
a chorus may receive more support in the future. The 
soloists were Clara Turpen Grimes, soprano; Eulah Cornor, 
contralto; Ralph Thomas, tenor, and Ellis Legler, bass, 

The winter series of Old Barn Club concerts, held on 
Sunday afternoons at the N. C, R. Community Hall, is 
attracting large crowds, The concerts are free to the pub- 
lic and several hundred persons are turned away each 
week, The first program, on January 15, was given by 
Jessie Landis Funkhauser, contralto; John Downing, bass, 
and Alverda Sinks, piano, On January 22, Evelyn Shaw, 
with the Duo-Art, furnished the program, assisted by 
Dorothy Burnham, soprano, with her teacher, Grant Odell, 
as her accompanist. The Amphion Male Quartet and a 
trio composed of Charlotte Olt Crist, violin; Genevieve 
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Mead, cello, and Rachel Ann MacDonald, piano, 
the music January 29. Much credit is due Mrs. John P. 
Church, who has sole charge of these concerts. 

February 1 Rachmaninoff gave a superb recital in Mem- 
orial Hall, under the auspices of the Civic Music League. 
He received an ovation at the close of the program. 

Denver, Colo.—(See letter on another page.) 

Detroit, Mich.—(See letter on another page.) 

Ind., February 1, 1922.—The Matinee Musical 
resumed its regular bi-monthly meetings on January 17, giv- 
on program of Brahms compositions. Mrs. F. M. Dewey 
talked instructively of the life and music of Brahms, and 
Lida Edmonds read a fine paper, the subject being “Musical 
Appreciation.” Alene Webster, soprano, was chairman of 
the program. The other participantss were Emma Jane 
Lohrman, soprano; Mrs. Robert Winslow, Edna Zuber Todt 
and Isabelle Aegire, pianists. 

The Matinee Musical held a meeting of unusual interest 
January 30, the composers of the day being Sibelius and 
Palmgren, A short sketch on the “Music of Finland” was 
fee) by Brenda Fischer McCann. Blanche Dickerhoff 

owling, soprano and chairman of the day, sang a group of 
five numbers from both composers, as did Lura_ Logan 
Green, mezzo soprano, The pianists were Agatha Swayne 
and Brenda Fischer McCann. ‘ 

On January 30, at its noonday luncheon the Kiwanis Club 
was host to the Isham Jones Orchestra of Chicago. The 
entire orchestra came to Elkhart upon the invitation of the 
C. G. Conn, Ltd., whose instruments this organization uses 
exclusively. C. D. Greenleaf, president of the C. G. Conn 
Company, presented each musician with a beautifully en- 
graved medal, the handiwork of the Conn engravers. A tiny 
gold replica of the instrument played by each musician is 
suspended from the medal. The orchestra disliked to he 
placed in the “jazz” class, for, although it is a dance orches- 
tra, there is not the barbaric bang of the cheap “jazz” or- 
ganizations. It gave a program of attractive syncopated 
rhythms, and soloists rendered several semi-classic com- 
positions. 

Fort Collins, Colo., February 2, 1922.—Barbara Mau- 
rel, mezzo soprano, gave a concert at the Colorado Agri- 
cultural College, January 31, which proved popular with 
students and music lovers. Miss Maurel sang several 
groups, all well received, Her singing of “By the Waters 
of Minnetonka,” Lieurance, was perhaps best liked, and 
she sang “Carry Me Back to Old Virginny” as an encore, 
this, too, being a favorite. She was assisted by Joe Petrone, 
pianist, who, in addition to playing her accompaniments, 
contributed two piano numbers to the program. 

Grand Rapids, Mich.—-(See letter on another page.) 

Lincoln, Neb., January 26, 1922—This city is much 
indebted to Mrs. Kirschstein for bringing Rachmaninoff 
here on January 24 for a concert that drew a large audience 
to Memorial Hall. Of special interest in connection with 
the Russian artist's visit is the fact that the Nebraska 
State University conferred the degree of doctor of music 
upon Rachmaninoff, through Chancellor Avery, who in 
presenting the embossed scroll referred to him as “a dis- 
tinguished composer, interpreter and scholar.” This at- 
traction on Mrs. Kirschstein’s artist course will long be 
remembered, and to this enterprising woman the music 
lovers owe much gratitude, for in addition, on February 
10, she will present Joseph Bonnet, the French organist, 
and on March 22, Margaret Matzenauer. 


Louisville, Ky., February 1, 1922.—The Louisville 
Woman's Chorus, a new organization under the direction of 
Caroline Bourgard, supervisor of music in the public schools, 
gave its first concert January 18 and was welcomed as one 
of the permanent organizations of the city. Choruses dnd 
part songs were sung with intelligence and showed careful 
training. Those participating in the part songs were Mrs. 
William. Scholtz, Carol C. Wilson, Mary Louise Wilde 
Williams, Capitola Ross and Angeline McCrocklin. The 
soloist of the evening was Ruth Jones Knott, who has for 
some years been recognized as a violinist of ability. To 
Miss Bourgard, both as organizer and director, the greatest 
credit is due. 

The concert of the Paulist Choir, directed by Father Finn, 
was a great success, particularly in the first part of the pro- 
gram, where the music was entirely ecclesiastical. ae 
Finnegan was one of the soloists. A very large audience 
attended. 

Vasa Prihoda, Bohemian violinist, and Queena Mario, 
soprano, were heard for the first time in Louisville at the 
auditorium, January 16. Mr. Prihoda has ability, grace and 
brilliancy, and he roused the audience to enthusiasm. Miss 
Mario’s voice is charming. She ed it with an ar- 
tistic finish which leaves nothing to be desired. Otto 
Eisen was the accompanist. The local manager was Grace 
Denton, formerly connected with the MusicaL Courter. 

The Wednesday Morning Club presented Ethel Legin- 
ska, pianist, and Hans Kindler, cellist, at the Holy Rosary 
Hall, January 6, before a crowded audience. Miss Leginska 
was suffering from an indisposition which culminated in her 
swooning on the stage just as she was beginning her last 
encore. Her playing, allowing even for her illness, was a 
marvel of individuality and brilliancy. Mr. Kindler’s tone is 
full and rich. He gives to the instrument that human tone so 
rarely heard. ith Miss Leginska he gave a Brahms 
sonata and a sonata in A minor by Grieg. He was ac- 
companied by Mary E. Marshal. Miss Leginska’s program 
contained many of her own compositions. 

T. Tertius Noble, organist of St. Thomas’ Church, played 
before the Louisville Music Teachers’ Association in the 
music room of Mrs, J. B. Speed, January 3, and was heard 
by an invited audience January 4. Mrs. Speed has just 
installed an organ, and this was its first public hearing. Dr. 
Noble is too well known to give a detailed account of the 
program. These concerts are among the chief events of the 
season. 

Another organ concert was given by James R. Gillette, in 
the Methodist Temple, January 24. r. Gillette was pre- 
sented by the Louisville chapter of the National Association 
of organists. His program contained well known works by 
famous composers. His best playing was in the Bach adagio, 
which was heartily appreciated. He was presented by Law- 
rence Cook, president of the local chapter. 

The Louisville Conservatory of Music has given numer- 
ous recitals, and members of the faculty have been heard 
at many private and club entertainments during the month 


Cara Sapin gave an interesting recital with her pupils; also, 


MUSICAL COURIER 


furnished the Senior Orchestra, under the direction of Robert Par- 


menter, a recent acquisition to the faculty. He was assisted 
by Helen Riddell, soprano, who has also appeared at sev- 
eral private musicales. The Junior Orchestra was directed 
by les Letzler, associated with the conservatory since 
its organization. Various concerts by pupils of different 
piano and violin classes have been given each week, the 
latest being from the classes of Reginald W. Billin, vocal 
teacher, and Frederic Morley, pianist, January 31. 


Lowell, Mass., January 30, 1922.—Inez Field Damon 
and Helen Hogan, of the department of music and oral 
English at the State Normal School, have arran a series 
of recitals in which they have the assistance of the school 
orchestra and various students who contribute music and 
readings. The attempt has been made to preserve a certain 
unity in the programs as to the particular topic on each 
occasion. The first of the series, which was devoted to 
carols, proved very successful. 

Under the auspices of the Society of St. Vincent and St. 
Paul, on January 17, the members and guests had the 
pleasure of hearing Mme, Albina Lariviere and M. Armand 
Gauthier, two artists from Montreal, who have been con- 
nected with the —_ company there, as well as with the 
San Carlo and icago organizations. The program in- 
cluded favorite operatic numbers besides interesting groups 
of French songs. 

At a recent meeting of the Lowell Teachers’ organiza- 
tion, Georges and Renée-Longy Miquelle were heard in an 
excellent program of numbers for cello and piano, showing 
fine musical skill and interpretative ability of a high or- 


er. 

Through the state division of university extension a 
course in appreciation of music has been arranged in the 
high school on Wednesday evenings. 

The glee club of the Y. W. C. A., has been reorganized 
and has been fortunate in securing the services of Eusebius 
G. Hood, of Nashua, as director. 

Grace Donohue, harpist of this city, has recently won 
warm praise for her playing in Lawrence, where her ser- 
vices were enlisted in connection with the music week 
celebration which has just closed. 

For the organ recital at All Souls’ Church, January 22, 
Carl F. Pfatteicher, director of music at Phillips Andover 
Academy, ventured an all-Bach program, and in the verna- 
cular of the street, “got away with it.” This was due to 
the masterly way in which he played the program and also 
to the fact that he prefaced the music with an explanation 
of the various numbers, together with appreciative com- 
ment on the influence of the great master on religious 
music. The program was unhackneyed in that it was given 
over to the interpretation of “The Christian Year in the 
Choral Preludes.” 

Louis Napoleon Guilbault, whose compositions for the 
piano are published under the name of Louis-Raphael, 
presented one of his advanced pupils, Ruth Desrosiers, in 
a recital, January 25, Numbers by Mendelssohn, Grieg, 
Chopin, Rimsky-Korsakoff and Liszt figured on her pro- 
gram as well as the “Valse Bizarre’ of her teacher. 

Caroline Hudson Alexander, soprano, and Alfred Holy, 
first harpist of the Boston Symphony, gave a joint pro- 
gram the same evening in the First Congregational Church, 
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on which occasion the singer won especial commendation 
for her admirable singing, notably in the numbers by 
Mozart, for which she seems to have precisely the right 


ing. 

Edgar Alden Barrell, one of whose compositions was 
sung the other day by Florence Macbeth at a concert in 
New Bedford, is the son of Edgar A. Barrell, formerly 
organist of the First Universalist Church in this city 


Los Angeles, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 


Miami, Fla., January 22, 1922.— Rertha Foster and 
Gordon Ertz returned January 20 from Jacksonville, where 
the latter exhibited his pictures at the School of Musical 


Art. 

Kate Ellis Wise, teacher of dramatic art at the Miami 
Conservatory, has a large free class which meets at the 
Conservatory every Friday evening. 

Mrs. Ralph Powers, charming soprano, was heard to 
advantage at the meeting of the League of Pen Women 
in the White Temple on Dees 16. She was accompanied 
by Leona Dreisbach. Her offering was “I Know a Lovely 
Garden,” by d’Hardelot. Gertrude Baker opened the pro 
gram with several organ selections. 

Zoe Arbutus Wilson entertained her pupiis at her studio 
January 21. Those taking part were Margaret Cox, Edith 
Macker, Winifred Combs, Alethia Harris, Helen Grove, 
Othello Prayther, Dorothy Maiiwoski, Mary Singleton and 
Albertine Summers. 

Herman L, Koerner, whose prize anthem, “My Country,” 
was sung recently by the choir of the Presbyterian Church, 
is composing the music for David Starr Jordan’s verse, 
“Unarmed and Unafraid,” which, it is said, will be a song 
of peace for the children throughout the world, The 
Children’s Peace Association is making this effort to instil 
the peace idea into the rising generation; Dr. Jordan is the 
leader of the World’s Peace Association 

Minneapolis, Minn.—(See letter on another page.) 

Missoula, Mont., January 30, 1922.—The Montana 
Chamber Music Trio (Fisher Trio) gave a delightful re 
cital at the Parish House of the Episcopal Church. The 
trio is composed of Hans Fisher, cellist; Prof. Gustave 
Fisher, violinist, and Margaret Fisher, harpist and pianist 
Miss Fisher is an unusual artist, whose playing has won the 
admiration of critics. Prof. Fisher possesses many fine 
qualities which place him in the virtuoso class. Hans 
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FOREIGN NEWS IN BRIEF 


(Continued from page 10) 





thal’s recitation of his latest dramatic work, which is a 
new revision of Calderon de la Barcas’ “Das grosse Welt- 
theater.” Richard Strauss is composing the incidental mu- 
sic for the play, which, according to present plans, will 
have its first presentation at this year’s Salzburg Festival. 


Wacner Works Draw. 

London, January 13.—The British National Opera be- 
gins activities at Bradford on February 6. In the first 
two days of advance booking, over £3,000 was taken. The 
most popular operas appear to be “Parsifal” and “The 
Mastersingers.” O. P.-J. 

Rimsky-Korsakorr Cycite at Perrocrap., 

London, January 13.—In the coming season at the 
Maryinski at Petrograd, there is f be a Rimsky-Korsakoff 
celebration by a cycle of the following operas: “Sadko,” 
“The Snow Maiden,” “Kitisch,” “Mlada,” “Tsar Saltan,” 
and “Cog d’Or,” under the conductorship of Emil Cooper, 
one of the Russian conductors at Drury Lane, London, 
in 1914, O. P.-J. 

Butter! 

London, January 13.—Dr. Richard Strauss, interviewed 
on his arrival in England after a two months’ tour of the 
States, gave his opinion of American audiences. “They 
were wonderful—in fact, I think that music in America 
is in a flourishing condition. The average standard seems 
very high;” and he was particularly interested in the large 
number of musical clubs that existed there, some of which 
had a very large membership. This, he said, tended to a 
better and more critical appreciation of good music. 

O. P.-J. 
Russian Opera At BARCELONA, 

3arcelona, January 12.—Barcelona has just had for the 
first time Russian opera in Russian, given by a troupe 
headed by Mme. Davidoff and Mons. lvanoff. The work 
given was “Boris Godounoff.” Serge Koussevitsky, a 
decided musical personality, was the competent conductor. 
The production as a whole was excellent. 7. OX. 

Gave Succeepep spy Rupoten Bene. 

Copenhagen, January 19.—The late Axel Gade (son oj 
Niels W. Gade), who was a leading member of the Royal 
College of Music in Copenhagen, has been succeeded by 
Rudolph Berg, whose name is well known as the composer 
of several songs and large choral works. Among these 
last, “Geister der Windstille” has recently been performed 
both here and in several of the larger towns of Germany. 
Gade’s position as concertmaster of the Royal Orchestra 
has been made the object of a public competition. A final 
decision will be made after the two most successful candi- 
dates, Thorvald Nielsen and Olaf Bjorvig, have each 
functioned one month. This is the first time in the history 
of the orchestra that the post was not filled by simple 
promotion. F.G. 

“Mimo-Piastic Drama” For CoPENHAGEN OPERA 

Copenhagen, January 19.—Louis Glass, one of the most 
prominent composers of Denmark, whose “Sinfonia Svas- 
tica” was a great sensation at the second Northern Music 
Festival in Helsingfors last year, is at present working 
on a “mimo-plastic drama” which will probably soon be 
performed at the Royal Theater in Copenhagen. A similar 
composition, “Aphrodite,” by the same composer, was giver 
here several years ago. F.G. 

A Voice or Five Octaves’ Rance. 

Vienna, January 19.—The most phenomenal voice in 
the world, which, as far as could be ascertained, has no 
precedence throughout history, has been discovered by 
the Austrian Society for Experimental Phonetics. Its 
possessor, Michael Prita, a Hungarian singer, has recently 
had his voice scientifically examined by the society and it 
was found that it comprises five full octaves. His lowest 
note is the contra-F of forty-two vibrations, which is over 
two octaves lower than the lowest violin tone, while his 
highest note is the A in alt (1740 vibrations)—one tone 
higher than the highest note of Patti. The timbre of his 
falsetto is of great sensuous charm. Prita is forty-four 
years old, has studied philosophy, medicine and law at 
the University of Vienna, and is a pupil of the Viennese 
vocal teacher, Gansbacher. Phonetic records of his voice 
have been made and will be preserved in the archives of 
the Vienna Academy of Science. 

Goossens Music ror Covent Garpen “Movie” 

London, January 24.—The great new moving eo 
establishment, which has its quarters in the Covent Garden 
Opera House, has a film orchestra of unprecedented merits, 
for it is the old opera ensemble, now called the Covent 
Garden Symphony Orchestra, which accompanies its B at 
tures. The music for the first picture, “The Three Mus- 
keteers,” an American film, has been composed by Eugéne 
Goossens, who personally conducted the first performance. 
As an introduction at the reopening of the new picture 
palace, the overture of Wagner's “Rienzi” was played 
and, according to press comments, it is said to have been a 
“solemn moment in the history of the cinema.” 

Jerrtza Expecten to Save Austria. 

Vienna, January 19.—Maria Jeritza, the famous Vien- 
nese prima donna, who is creating such a sensation at the 
Metropolitan, has joined in the protest of the Austrian 
artists and scientists against the proposed sale of Vienna’s 
tapestries. She made her protest by cable. Since the 
news of her American salary has reached poor Vienna, 
it has become a standing joke that the prima donna will 
devote a part of her earnings to putting Austria back on 
its feet. 

New Opera py ZEMLINSKY. 

Prague, January 16.—“Kleider machen Leute,” an opera 
by the Viennese composer, Alexander Zemlinsky, will haye 
its premiere at the Deutsches Theater in Prague. 

Retner A Rome Favorite. 

Rome, January 19.—Fritz Reiner, the eminent Hungar- 
ian conductor, who made a triumphant debut at the Costanzi 
this year, has alr a favorite of the Roman 
public. He has conducted a concert at the Augusteo with 
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tremendous success and is now engaged to produce “Boris 
Godunoff” at the Costanzi. * re 


A Frescopatp1 MS. Discoveren. 


Rome, January 19.—A manuscript of Girolamo Fresco- 
baldi, the famous Italian organist-composer of the seven- 
teenth century, has just been discovered by Carlo Giorgio 
Garofalo, This manuscript contains twenty-seven fugues 
in three and four parts, a sonata for flute, an “elevation” 
and nineteen songs. It comprises 114 pages in e 


AnoTHer HEARING For Braunrets’ “Birps.” 


Stuttgart, January 20.—Braunfels’ opera, “Die Végel,” 
which recently had its Berlin premiere, has been performed 
with excellent success in the Landestheater in Stuttgart, 
under the conductorship of Fritz Busch. 


THe Same Everywuere! 


Vienna, January 3.—A week prior to the date scheduled 
for the Vienna premiere of Schreker’s opera “Der Schatz- 
graber,” which was to have taken place on January 10, 
there came the surprising announcement that this per- 
formance had been abandoned. “Technical difficulties,” 
according to the official statement, account for the post- 
ponement. Mme, Jeritza and Mr. Schubert being.in Amer- 
ica at present, and Mr. Oestvig being disinclined to study 
the extremely difficult tenor role on short notice, their 
parts had been entrusted to some minor singers, but even 
these went into “passive resistance,” refusing to learn their 
intricate roles. These incidents strongly illustrate the 
weakened morale of German operatic singers once so 
famous for their faithfulness to their artistic i. 

. Be 


Lo Desca Loveland Active in Melbourne 


The fortnight which Lo Desca Loveland spent in Mel- 
bourne found her very active socially as well as musically. 
She was asked to assist in many diplomatic functions, chief 
of which was the dinner reception given in honor of the 
American Consul General to Australia, at which the entire 
diplomatic corps was present. Miss Loveland was honor 
guest for a day at Mme. Melba’s conservatorium and 
listened to her master classes. Besides her recital in Mel- 
bourne, at which she achieved a distinct success, Miss Love- 
land appeared in the town halls of seven suburbs. Of par- 
ticular interest is the fact that at one of her recitals some 
members of Mme. Melba’s family were present, and at the 
close of the program they found their way to Miss Love- 
land, who writes that, after giving her a cordial welcome to 
Melbourne, they said: “We feel that we are quite competent 
to judge, and with no hesitancy we want to tell you we’ con- 
sider yours to be the best voice, handled with the most per- 
fect execution, we have ever heard in Melbourne, with the 
single exception of our own illustrious Aunt Nellie Melba.” 
Miss Loveland spent the Christmas holidays in the Blue 
Mountains of Australia for a rest before sailing on Decem- 
ber 28 for New Zealand, where she was booked to appear in 
no less than fifty towns. This young singer is an artist pupil 
of Alice Garrigue Mott, the vocal teacher, of New York. 
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GOTHAM GOSSIP 
(Continued from page 39) 


Hoty Communion Orcan REcITALs. 

Channing Lefebure, of Montclair, gave the February 6 
organ recital at the Church of the Holy Communion in the 
series instituted by Lynnwood Farnam. The guest-organist 
played works by Bach, Widor, Debussy, Franck, Gigout, 
Schumann and Guilmant, in which he showed dignity, un- 
derstanding of climax-making and judicious selection of 
stops. February 20 Mr. Farnam played works by modern 
French and English composers, including also “L’Organo 
Primitivo” (toccatina for flute), by Pietro A. Yon. 

Patrerson Purim aT WANAMAKER AUDITORIUM. 

Gwyneth Hughes, contralto, pupil of Elizabeth Kelso Pat- 
terson, was the singer at the Wanamaker Auditorium, Feb- 
ruary 4. Mme. Hughes sang “Erl Konig” (Schubert) for 
which she had a double recall. Other numbers were “Ah, 
Rendimi” (Rossi) and “Dark Eyes Tender” (Manney). 
She has had great success with this song. Harry Horsfall 
was accompanist. 

Kronotp MemortaL CoMMITTEE Meets. 

February 5 the second meeting of the Kronold Memorial 
Committee was held, Reverend Dr, Silverman presiding. 
The committee announced its choice of Baroness Katherine 
Evans von Klenner as chairman of the entire committee in 
charge of the proposed concert. She was duly nominated 
and enthusiastically elected. Taking the chair she called 
for reports of committees, when it was announced that 
Mr. Warburg, the banker, would pay $250 for a box, that 
the Irish Musical Society would pay $100, etc. It was 
planned to secure Carnegie Hall, and engage a leading star, 
with other special attractions, the date to be soon after 
Easter, on a Sunday night. Cellist Dubinsky and his cello 
quartet, and other artistic attractions have been promised. 
The concert committee, consisting of Charles T. Isaacson, 
Earle Tuckerman, Spencer B. Driggs and F. W. Riesberg, 
under the immediate direction of Chairman von Klenner, 
will secure the artists, aiming to obtain a fund of ten thou- 
sand dollars. Two hundred names will go on the list of the 
committee at large. 

GertrupE Waite ENGAGEMENTS. 

Gertrude White, soprano, appeared for the second time 
this season on February 16 for the Music Temple of Amer- 
ica Society, Hotel Majestic. February 28 she will sing for 
the second time at the Hotel McAlpin for the Women’s 
Professional League. Following this she will go west for 
a tour. 








ALEXANDER Crooxs Guest-Sovoist, 

Alexander Crooks, only a few years ago a solo boy 
soprano at All Angels Church, West End avenue, now 
tenor of the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, was guest- 
soloist at Summerfield M. E. Church, Port Chester, Feb- 
ruary 5, when his splendid voice, youthful, high, powerful 
and always well-controlled, made a deep impression on a 
congregation accustomed to hearing the very best singers of 
America. He sang “Be Thou Faithful Until Death” (Men- 
delssohn), “Open the Gates” (Knapp), and two hymns, “The 
Silver Chord” and “Face to Face.” This tenor has an un- 
doubted future, provided he retains good health and good 
sense, He is coaching wth another leading tenor, Reed 
Miller. 

Acnes C. Purtrncton A Mrar-Harpy Pupt.. 

Agnes C. Purington, of Auburn, N. Y., pupil of Caroline 
Mihr-Hardy, is a lyric soprano with sweet and flexible 
voice, combined with pleasing personality. Her singing of 
“Osteria” (Lillo) and of “I Will Extol Thee” (Costa) was 
highly enjoyed by a private audience. This young singer 
would undoubtedly find a high place should she remain in 
New York, 

Lypra Sacker (Kriens Puri) Gives Recirar. 

Lydia Sacker, violinist, pupil of Christiaan Kriens, as- 
sisted by Hanna Brocks-Oetteking and Anita H. Fontaine, 
soloist pianist, gave what a local paper called “a fine concert” 
in Paterson, N. J., January 23. This paper said: “Miss 
Sacker made her first appearance before the Paterson pub- 
lic, and received a big ovation from the large and enthus:- 
astic audience. She made a favorable impression with the 
critics through her complete grasp of technic.” The Kriens 
pupils are continually before the concert going public. 

Evita Roperts Scarrr CoNCERTMASTER OF WESTFIELD 

ORCHESTRA, 

Edith Roberts Scarff is concertmaster of the Westfield 
Symphony Orchestra, Charies H. Seyfried conductor, which 
gave a concert, December 20, playing works by modern 
composers, as well as two movements from Haydn's “Sur- 
prise” symphony. Helen E. Barr was soprano soloist. At 
the second concert on April 11 Mr. Severli, cellist, will be 
soloist, and Schubert's “Unfinished” symphony will be 
played. 


Josef Konecny Wins Western Praise 


The tour which Josef Konecny and his concert company 
is making through the West and South is proving highly 
successful. In commenting upon the concert which they 
gave in Columbus, Kan., the Daily Advocate of January 14 
stated that “Josef Konecny is an artist whose playing will 
remain long in the memory of those who heard him last 
evening,” and that “for beauty, power and skill of technic 
his playing left nothing to be desired.” Likewise the Daily 
Gazette, of Hutchinson, Kan., referred to his “brilliant tech- 
nie,” saying further that “he gave a masterful rendition of 
the F sharp minor concerto by Ernst, displaying a big and 
warm tone.” In Fredonia, Kan., where he played the same 
concerto, the reviewer for the Daily Herald stated that 
“this was well executed and showed that Konecny was an 
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artist of the bow. His double stopping, octave runs and 
harmonics were all that could be desired,” and that “his 
interpretation and technic were very good.” Like Mr. 
Konecny, the assisting artists—Mary Tris, pianist-accom- 
panist, and Esther Luella Lash, soprano—won much praise 
from both the public and press. 


Philharmonic Programs Announced 


Percy Grainger will play the B flat minor concerto for 
piano and orchestra by Tschaikowsky at the Philharmonic 
concerts on Thursday evening and Friday afternoon, Feb- 
ruary 23 and 24, at Carnegie Hall. Mengelberg will con- 
duct. The purely orchestral numbers in the program are 
Strauss’ “Thus Spake Zarathustra” and Brahms’ “Academic 
Festival.” 

Mengelberg will again conduct at the Philharmonic per- 

formance on Sunday afternoon, February 26, also in Carnegie 
Hall. His program for this concert includes Bizet’s suite 
“L’Arlesienne,” No. 1, the three orchestra sketches of De- 
bussy entitled “The Sea,” and Schubert’s seventh symphony 
in C major. 
* The Philharmonic Society will give four performances of 
Mahler’s third symphony, the first to be at the Metropolitan 
Opera House on Tuesday evening, February 28, the next two 
at Carnegie Hall on Thursday evening, March 2, and Friday 
afternoon, March 3, and the fourth at the Brooklyn Academy 
of Music on Sunday afternoon, March 5. Mengelberg will 
conduct and the society will have the assistance of the St. 
Cecilia Club of women’s voices, Victor Harris, conductor ; 
also Father Finn’s boy choir from the Paulist Choristers, 
with Julia Claussen as the contralto soloist. 


Scotti Plans Spring Tour 


Antonio Scotti announces that he is planning to make a 
southern trip with his opera company this spring immediately 
after the close of the Metropolitan week at Atlanta, Ga. 
The itinerary is expected to include Birmingham, Memphis, 
New Orleans, Houston and Dallas, and a few towns in the 
middle west. The personnel of the company will be almost 
identical with that of the tour in the fall of 1921, Bradford 
Mills is doing the booking. 


Francis Stuart Artist-Pupil Score 

Olga Cook and Elizabeth Hines, who are making such 
decided successes as prima donnas in “Blossom Time” and 
in “The O’Brien Girl,” are artist-pupils of Francis Stuart, 
of Carnegie Hall. Mr. Stuart is possibly the best known 
exponent in America of the elder Lamperti, with whom he 
studied for a number of years in Milan, Italy, and at the 
maestro’s Villa at Cernobio, Lago di Como. 


Huberman Will Play American Works 
There are to be several new American compositions on 
the programs which Bronislaw Huberman will offer at his 
concerts next year. Mr. Huberman spends much of his 
spare time between concerts examining new works for the 
violin by American composers, and he expects to introduce 
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several native novelties to his audiences on his second 
American tour, which will begin next fall. He is also filling 
in some of his time between appearances in teaching. One 
of his pupils from abroad, Miss Van der Meulen, came to 
the United States especially to continue her work with 
the master violinist. Mr. Huberman has declined all teach- 
ing offers, but he has accepted one pupil in addition to Miss 
Van der Meulen. He is a young American for whom Mr 
Huberman predicts a bright career. 
Mary Potter’s Engagements 

Mary Potter sang in Reading (Pa.) and Baltimore ( Md.) 
in “Haensel and Gretel” with the DeFeo Grand Opera Com- 
pany, not with the Gallo company, as heretofore stated. 
This was the same company with which she sang in Hous 
ton, Tex., and she is also engaged by Mr. DeFeo to sing 
Amneris and Azucena in Baltimore the coming summer in 
his season there. 

Mr. DeFeo makes it a point to give young American 
singers an opportunity to “make good,” and this Miss Potter 
has always done. 

She sang in Melrose, Mass., January 20, under the direc- 
tion of the White Bureau, and has been engaged for a tour 
next autumn by this same bureau. May 5 she will sing 
“Stabat Mater” (Rossini) in Harrisburg, Pa., at the May 
Festival. 


Augusta Cottlow Honored in Baltimore 


When Augusta Cottlow arrived in Baltimore, where she 
played the MacDowell concerto with great success with the 
symphony orchestra on February 5, she found awaiting her 
an invitation from the Maryland Institute of Fine and Ap 
plied Arts to see an exhibit of paintings of flowers, gardens 
and landscapes by the distinguished English artist, Frank 
Galsworthy. Needless to say that Miss Cottlow, who is a 
great lover of art and very gifted with the pencil herself, 
thoroughly enjoyed the beautiful pictures and the reception 
which followed 

A further compliment was tendered Miss Cottlow when 
the Mayor of the city escorted her to the Institute in his 
private car, Altogether her visit to Baltimore was a very 
enjoyable one. 


Recent Dates of Harold A. Loring 


Harold A. Loring, who gives lecture-recitals on American 
Indian music, appeared in South Bend, Ind., on February 
11, and Bluffton, Ind., on February 13 
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Fisher produces a full and musical tone. The program was 
varied and much enjoyed. 

New Bedford, Mass., February 3, 1922—The second 
pana of the New Bedford Musical Association, Mrs. 

gy P. Burt president, was “ artistic concert > in 

lympia Theater, January 29, by Florence 

a Oscar Seagle, accompanied respectively by ease 
Roberts and Frederick Bristol. The singing of both Miss 
Macbeth and Mr. Seagle was characterized by absolute 
ease, lack of affectation, and a sympathy between the artist 
and the audience. Miss Macbeth’s first group consisted of 
Old English, Swedish, French and aie songs, one of the 
most lovely of which was “When I s Seventeen,” with 
its bird-like notes. Her brilliant éiladatere work showed 
to good advantage in the polonaise from “Mignon.” Her 
last group of songs was by modern Ee and American 
composers, including “Evening by Alden Barrell. 
Her charming rendition of this song, and the enthusiastic 
or of the gifted young composer, formed one of 
the high lights of the evening. Edgar Alden Barrell, Jr., 
a New Bedford boy; twenty-one years of age, writes under 
the name of Alden Barrel to avoid confusion between him- 
self and his father, since the latter has written many an- 
thems and organ and piano numbers. Mr. Barrell is now 
a sophomore at Harvard and is also studying singing in 
Boston, under A. de Guichard, formerly of the Paris Opera. 
He has been writing songs for only a short time, and many 
are still in manuscript. fis first song to be sung in public 
was “Little Miss Muffet, written for and sung by Miss 
“Bobby” Besler. Mr. Seagle’s rich baritone voice and fine 
personality completely charmed his audience, and he proved 
his ey mnt versatility in widely differing selections, 
ranging from an old French melody, “Air de Jaconda,” and 
Moussorgsky’s “Chanson de la Puce,” to a group of negro 
spirituals. His second group included “Bendemeer’s 
Stream” and Osgood’s “On Eribeg’s Isle.” 

Norman, Okla, February 1, 1922.—John Philip Sousa 
will write a march, dedicated to the University of Okla- 
homa chapter of Kappa Kappa Psi, National Band College 
fraternity, according to Scott Squyres, national grand presi- 
dent of the fraternity and an Oklahoma student, to whom 
Sousa promised this march, The great composer also said 
he would send the Oklahoma band copies of his latest pieces, 
yet unpublished, as a special compliment to the fraternity 
and to the university. Sousa was initiated into Kappa 
Kappa Psi at Oklahoma City, January 25, while on his 
tour of the Southwest with his band. The University of 
Oklahoma chapter of Kappa Kappa Psi extended the famous 
musician an invitation to dinner, which he promptly accepted, 
and during the entertainment he was initiated into the secrets 
of the college band fraternity. 

Norwich, Conr., January 25, 1922.—Making her debut 
in this city, Florence Macbeth, coloratura soprano of the 
Chicago Opera Association, provided an evening of delight 
for the music lovers present at the Academy on Wednesday 
night last. And they were present in such numbers that the 
annex had to be opened to accommodate the overflow. 
Endowed with a voice of beauty and a mastery of the finer 
details that are the essentials of an artist, the singer, from 
her opening number, Handel’s “What's Sweeter Than a New 
Blown Rose,” to the last exquisite note of the encore, “Annie 
Laurie,” held her audience spellbound. 

New Haven, Conn.—(See letter on another page.) 

Phoenix, Ariz., January 15, 1922.—Sousa’s Band 
played two concerts at the Shrine Auditorium, January 9, 
and many were turned away at both afternoon and evening 
performances. It is estimated that the largest crowd ever 
gathered together at a musical event in Phoenix attended 
these concerts. The soloists were Mary Baker, soprano; 
Winifred Bambreck, harpist; Florence Hardeman, violin- 
ist; Meredith Wilson, flutist; John Dolan, cornetist. 
Eugene Redewill was local manager. 

ortland, Ore.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”’) 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y., February 1, 1922—-On Novem- 
ber 19 Frieda Hempel o the season for the Dutchess 
County Musical Association and, with Coenraad V. Bos and 
Louis Fritze, presented a well chosen program before a large 
and enthusiastic audience at the High School auditorium. 
She ended the concert with her famous rendition of the 
“Blue Danube Waltz.” 

Early in December Charles Gilbert Spross, pianist, as- 
sisted & Geraldine Marwick, New York soprano, and Mrs. 
Clifford F. Cook, Poughkeepsie contralto, gave a concert for 
the benefit of the Vassar Endowment Fund at the residence 
of Mrs. Silas Lane. The program included two Spross 
songs, words of one being written by Mrs. Charles W. 
Swift, of this city. Besi acting as accompanist, Mr. 
Spross —e several piano solos. Assisting his brother was 

ubert M. Spross, whose whistling was a feature of the 
evening 

At the home of Mrs. J. E. Adriance, January 4, the second 
regular meeting of the Dutchess County Musical ‘Association 
was held. The Eastman Trio, of New York, gave the pro- 
gram,. with annotations by Dr. rge C. Gow, of Vassar 
College. The trio, composed of Lucia Forest Eastman, 
harp; Sarah Possell, flute, and Nellie Hoffman, cello, played 
four numbers, and each of the artists contributed a solo 
number. The next regular meeting, March 8, will be a cos- 
tume lecture-recital, “Three Centuries of American Song,” 
ws Harold Vincent Milligan and Olive Nevin. 

he second concert in the Dutchess County Musical Asso- 
oleaiea series was given by the Flonzaley Quartet, presenting 
a program of rare beauty, on ig peers! 14. As 
concert followed on February 10 with Sergei Rachmaninoff, 
pianist. 

During the last week in Janua 

ave his first lecture-recital on ‘ costae 

¢ illustrated it by playing some of most popu 
ne ees tee "einen and Ethel Nel a 
rs. r elson, sopranos ; 
. mito--aill Richard de Sylva Northrop, vio- 


Clara ; 
Hale all local talent b gave Bane a ae are. Mr, 
rom 
stro ang thee Sone” fom Die Meir sige 


poems has j ust been set to music by M 
author of the words of “All the World's in Love,” music by 


pana ge vas 


usic.” 
md 


r. Spross, is also the. 


February 23, 1922 


Hun en oe eae a 
Howell at one of her recitals in Aeolian 

At Vassar College, Laura Ferguson, Fg York soprano, 
wae the soloist st the Christmas musicale, with Norman 


Coke-Jephcott at ” < organ. ly al December Marta 
Milinowski, pianist, and dict. Eaond violinist, gave a 
joint recital, and there was also a student concert and one 


by the or ong mandate, chins af the oot 

Mrs. F. S, Coolidge, pianist, and Hugo ortschak, violin- 
ist, gave eee of sonatas for and violin in Jan- 
uary 12. art gallery in Taylor = proved a most sat- 
isfactory room for chamber music, and an audience of five 
hundred guests, especially invited by President and Mrs. 
MacCracken and Dr. and Mrs. Gow, enjoyed a fine pro- 
gram. 

A quintet composed of Mrs. Green (Olive Mead), violin; 
Miss Herter, violin; Gladys North, viola; Nellie Hoffman, 
cello, and Lillian Littlehales, cello (instructor in ensemble 
playing at the college), played the Schubert quartet in C be- 
fore a small group of students and guests at the home of 
Dr. Gow, in ollege avenue, January 15. It was very in- 
formal and instructive. 

On January 27, through the gift of Mrs. D. Z. Norton, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, a former Vassar student of the class of 
77, the Cleveland Orchestra came to Vassar, giving an in- 
teresting program. On last Monday the Elshuco Trio gave 
a recital. 

Salt Lake City, Utah, January 15, 1922.—A highly i in- 
teresting exposition of the influence of early Roman music 
by the Rev. James T. Torsney, rector of the Cathedral of 
the Madeleine, was the feature of the December program, 
Saw by the music section of the Ladies’ Literary Club. 

ather Torsney’s address was informal. At the close of the 
lecture Amedee Tremblay, organist and choir director at 
the Cathedral, illustrated at the piano the Gregorian music. 
Prior to the lecture Thomas Birchell, baritone, sang. 

Joseph Bonnet, the French organist, gave a recital at the 
Cathedral of the Madeleine December 7. This was his 
second appearance in Salt Lake. Two of his own composi- 
tions appeared on the program. Anna Jurich, a lyric 
sopra, of Ely, Nevada, was soloist, 

wrence rly, pianist, made his appearance in an 
organ recital at St. Mark’s Cathedral Sunday, December 4. 
Since his return from study with David Williams in New 
York, Mr. Eberly has been organist at St. Mark’s, attract- 
ing favorable comment for his work, His recital program 
included two numbers from Bach as well as other well 
known numbers. 

Dorothy Rippe, local harpist, has left for an indefinite 
stay with Eleanor Voelker, pianist. She will make a concert 
tour of the Pacific Coast. 

The Orpheus Club, the men’s chorus of Salt Lake, is now 
entering on its thirtieth season. C. T, Mixer, secretary, 
reports a large attendance and much interest on the part of 
the members. 

Billed for one half of a joint recital at the Tabernacle on 
October 23, Marie Sundelius, of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, sang the entire program, winning a large audience 
and proving herself a gifted artist. Indisposition on the 
part of Nicola Zerola, tenor, also of the Metropolitan, re- 
sulted in his not being able to sing. Mary Capewell Gustaf- 
son, accompanist, was artistic in the support she rendered. 

Initial steps have been taken toward correlating and co- 
ordinating the music activities of the state through the 
organization of the State Federation of Music Clubs. 
This step cannet but be hailed with satisfaction by those 
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who possess real interest in the musical develo t of 
Utah. This Utah federation will shortly include on its 
roster the choirs, clubs, societies, choruses and individuals 
whose private or public function is music, either for com- 
munity pleasure or private gain, 


San Antonio, Texas, January 25, 1922,—The String 
Players, Bertram Simon c tor (an auxiliary to the 
Tuesday Musical Club) a ed in a benefit concert 
for the Salvation Army, January 11, Bertram Simon 
conducting. The ensemble was splendid, the tone beau- 
tiful, and the works were given with musicianly inter- 
pretation. The assisting soloists were Julien Paul Blitz, 
cellist, whose tone is rich and full; Mrs. Simpson, con- 
tralto, who sang three numbers, each showi 
tage her quality of voice. Mrs. Lawrence 
was the accompanist. 

The eighteeenth season of the San Antonio Symphony 
Orchestra, Julien Paul Blitz conductor, and Mrs. Eli 
Hertzberg, president, — auspiciously when the first 
concert in the series of six was given January 12, with 
Charles Harrison, tenor, as soloist. The Schubert sym- 
phony in B minor was the opening number. The sections 
were well balanced, with good volume of tone. Mr. Har- 
rison’s numbers included the arias from “La Boheme” and 
“Elisir d’Amore,” given with a flowing quality of tone and 
splendid breath control. The orchestra played excellent 
accompaniments. He was obliged to give encores and for 
these he was accompanied by Mrs. Lawrence A. Meadows, 
the official accompanist for the orchestra. Mrs, Meadows 
also compiled the instructive program notes. Ben Newman 
is the efficient orchestral manager and librarian. The 
usual public rehearsal was held in the afternoon, at which 
time a large audience was present. 

Sousa and his band appeared in San Antonio, January 
13, under the local management of M. Augusta Rowley. 
For the matinee nearly every seat in the house was taken, 
and at night hundreds were turned away. C. J. Russell 
(librarian and one of the assistant conductors) explained 
the various instruments. All the numbers on the program 
were given with finish, for which the band is famous. En- 
cores were granted after each number, including Sousa’s 
famous marches in response to the tumultuous applause 
which followed each number. The soloists were John 
Dolan, cornetist (also assistant conductor); Mary Baker, 
soprano, who displayed a warm, rich quality; Joseph De 
Luca, euphoniumist; and Florence Hardeman, violinist, 
who played with clear, sweet tones. The evening program 
brought forward the orchestra soloist, George Carey, who 
played the xylophone. John Dolan and C. J. Russell con- 
ducted for the soloists. 

The Sorosis Club entertained the convalescent soldiers 
of the base hospital, Fort Sam Houston, with an enjoyable 
program, January 19, with the following participants: 
Marjorie Will, reader; Tuesday Musical Octet, Mrs, Ed- 
ward Sachs, leader; Mrs. Guy Simpson, contralto; Fred- 
erick King, organist; Ruby P. Hardin, soprano; David 
Ormesher, tenor, and Mrs. Fred Jones, soprano. he ac- 
companists were Mrs. Edward Sachs and Mrs. Harry 
Leap. 

The second concert in the series of six by the San An- 
tonio Symphony Orchestra, Julien Paul Blitz conductor, 
was given January 19, with Mrs. Julien Paul Blitz, pianist. 
It is needless to repeat each time that Mr. Blitz conducts 
with an experienced hand. Mrs. Blitz chose for her num- 
ber the brilliant Lalo concerto in F minor, for piano. Her 
tone is powerful, and her technic is remarkable. She re- 
ceived prolonged applause between each movement, and 
at the close received an ovation. The orchestra gave her 
splendid accompaniment. The program notes were written 
by Mrs. Lawrence A. Meadows. San Antonio is justly 
proud of Mrs. Blitz. ; 

Alberto Salvi, harpist, was presented in recital, January 
20, by M. Augusta Rowley. Prolonged applause followed 
each number, and he was recalled several times after the 
first group. He is a genius on the harp. He shows the 
harp in a new light. This is his second visit, he having 
played here last season as soloist with the San Antonio 
Symphony Orchestra. 

M. Augusta Rowley presented the eight famous Victor 
artists, namely, Billy Murray, Frank Croxton, John 
Meyer, Henry Burr, Albert Campbell, Fred Van Eps, Mon- 
roe Silver, and Frank Banta. January 2 the program was 
of a popular type, consisting of monologues. : 

The faculty of the San Antonio College of Music—John 
M. Steinfeldt, piano; Bertram Simon, violin, and David 
Griffin, voice—appeared in recital, January 22, in the col- 
lege auditorium. An enjoyable program was given and en- 
cores were demanded. This recital was the first of a series 
to be continued every Sunday afterrioon until each pupil 
in the college has appeared. In the near future the assist- 
ant teachers will present a program. 


Seattle, Wash.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 
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Williamstown, Mass., February 10, 1922.—Maximilian 
Pilzer gave a violin recital recently for the Williamstown 
College students, and was enthusiastically received. He 


was accompanied by Francis Moore. Both artists dis- 
played splendid musicianship in the Cesar Franck sonata, 
which was given with artistic style and finish and s id 
interpretation. The “Faust” fantasy, by Wieniawski, and 
the “Ronde des Lutins,” by Bazzini, served to show Mr. 
Pilzer’s excellent technic. It was a very enjoyable concert. 


bapatne mong Mngt jee? 20, 1922.—Sophie Bras- 
lau — on January 17 and gave of her wealth 
of vocal art and musicianship. Few singers have been heard 
here who so delight the ear and inspire with the inner mes- 
sage of a song. Many encores were insisted upon, Edith 
Cave-Cole’s accompaniments again won appreciation. 


February Itinerary for Werrenrath 


Reinald Werrenrath recently went on what the par- 
lance of the day calls “his big California and far western 
tour.” It is three years since the baritone has found time 
to go far beyond the Mississippi River. At times he has 
dashed west for a concert now and then, but the exigencies 
of eastern work have prevented what one could call a 
real tour. 

After singing seven concerts in twelve days in five dif- 
ferent states, Mr. Werrenrath started for Omaha, Neb., 
where he gave his first recital of his tour on January 19. 
He then appeared in Denver, Col., and planned to spend 
several days in the Grand Canyon prior to his recital in 
Riverside, Cal., January 31. It was wise, on his part, to 
attempt to get a short rest by snatching these few days 
for a trip to the mineral depths of Arizona, for he faced 
the huge task of giving seventeen concerts in twenty- 
eight days in California, Washington and Oregon. 

Mr. Werrenrath’s appearances were as follows: Riverside, 
Cal., January 31; Claremont, Cal., February 3; Visalia, Cal., 
February 5; Merced, Cal., February 6; Oakland, Cal., Feb- 
ruary 7; Palo Alto, Cal., February 9; Stockton, Cal., Feb- 
ruary 10; San Francisco, Cal,, February 12; Fresno, Cal., 
February 14; San Diego, Cal., February 15; Los Angeles, 
Cal., February 16; Los Angeles, Cal., February 18; San 
Francisco, Cal., February 19; Portland, Ore., February 22; 
Tacoma, Wash., February 23. He will sing in Vancouver, 
B. C., February 25 and in Seattle, Wash., February 27. 

March also starts off with a rush—recitals, joint re- 
citals and orchestra appearances in Pullman and Spokane, 
Wash. ; Salt Lake City, Utah; Bismarck, N. D.; Milwaukee, 
and Wausau, Wis., etc. The list is too long to mention. 

His second New York recital at Carnegie Hall takes 


place Sunday afternoon as usual—April 2—after which he 


will sing ten concerts, among them the “St. Matthew Pas- 
sion” of Bach, at the April Spring Festival on April 13, 
and the Aeolian Hall concert given by the Beethoven Asso- 
ciation on the 17th. 





Activities of Louis Kazze 
On the afternoon of January 25 Louis Kazze, the pianist, 
of Philadelphia, gave a recital at the Campbell School. He 
prefaced each of his compositions with an pee rye of 
the significance of it, and the children were delighted with 
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the entire program. January 27 Mr. Kazze played at With- 
erspoon Hall for the benefit of the American Committee for 
the Relief of Russian Children, and the following day found 
him in New York appearing at the MacDowell Gallery. On 
Sunday, February 4, the pianist was scheduled to give his 
first lecture recital in Philadelphia, choosing as his subject 
“The Appreciation of Music.” 
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Mrs. Carrie Louise Dunning, Originator, 8 West 
40th Street, New York City, 

New. York City, Sept. 22; Los Angeles, Jan, 25, 1922. 

Anna Craig Bates, 732 Pierce Bldg., St, Louis, Mo., June 1, 1922. 

aged E, Breckisen, 354 Irving Street, Toledo Ohio. Detroit, 

ich., June, 1922; Toledo, Ohio, July, 1922. 

Mrs. Jean Warren Carrick, 160 East 68th St., Portland, Ore., 
June, September and ch. 

Adda C, Eddy, 136 W. Sandusky Ave., Bellefontaine, Ohio; 
February, March, Miami, Fla.; April, Bellefontaine, Ohio; 
June, Jul Columbus, Ohio 

Beatrice S, Kidd-Key College Sherman, Texas, 

eanette Currey Fuller, Rochester, New York. 

da Gardner, 15 West Fifth Street, Tulsa, Okla, 

Cara Matthews Garrett, San Marcus oe wy 
Texas; San Antonio, Texas, on June 5 an July 17, 

Addye Yeargain Hall (Mrs. Wm. John Hall), Musical Art Bidg., 
St. Louis, Mo., or 145 West 45th St., New York; New 
York City, June 19; Buffalo, N. Y., August 1; Jefferson 
City, Mo., Sept. 11. 

Elizabeth Hasemeier, 41 So, 21st Street, Richmond, Ind. 

Mrs. Julius Albert Jahn, Dallas Academy of Music, Dallas, Texas, 

Maud Ellen Littlefield, Kansas City Conservatory of Music, 1515 
Linwood Bivd., Kansas City, Mo. 


San Marcus, 





DUNNING SYSTE 


TEACHERS EARNING from $2000 to $6000 A YEAR 


Normal Classes as tollows: 





Information and booklet apon request 


of Improved Music Study 
tor Beginners, Inc. 


Harriet Bacon MacDonald, 825 Orchestra Bidg., Chicago; 1311 
Elm St., Dallas, Texas, June, 1922; Chicago, August, 1922, 

Carrie Munger Long, 6v* Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago, Lil.; classes 
held monthly througn the year. 

Mrs. Wesley Porter Mason, 5011 Worth Street, Dailas, Texas, 

Laura Jones Rawlinson, Dunning School, 252 West 74th Street 
New York City, January 3; Portland, Ore., June 17, and 

_ Seattle, Wash,, ~~~ . 

Virginia Ryan, 1115 ashington Street, Waco, Texas, Novem- 
ber and February. 

er Seymour, 1219 Garden Street, San Antonio, 
Texas. eek end class begins Oct. 6, 

Mrs, Ura Synnott, 824 No, Ewing Ave., Dallas, Tex. 

Una ie Talbot, 3068 bk a sae Bivd., Indianapolis, Ind. 

. Tone, 469 Grand View Street, Los Angeles, Cal., June 

19 to July 22, 1922, 

S. L. Van Nort, 2815 Helena St., Houston, Texaa, Sept. 19. 

Mrs. H, R. Watson, 124 East lith St., Oklahoma City, Okla., 
January 15, March 15, and May 15, 

Anna W. Whitlock, 1100 Hurley Avenue, Fort Worth, Texas. 

Mattie D. Willis, 1922—Waco, Texas, Jan. 9; New York City, 
June rim 14, Sept. 20 and every month thereafter. Ad- 
dress 617 S. 4th St., Waco, Texas, or 915 Carnegie Hall, 
New York City. 
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DETROIT’S ORCHESTRA GIVES 
ANOTHER IMPRESSIVE PROGRAM 


Siloti Scores as Soloist—Sunday Afternoon Concerts— 
Gabrilowitsch as Pianist—Grainger, Ney, Hilger Trio, 
Szanto and Laval Give Programs 


Detroit, Mich, February 3, 1922—The eighth pair of 
subscription concerts given by the Detroit Symphony Or- 
chestra at Orchestra Hall, January 25 and 26, were con- 
ducted by Mr. Gabrilowitsch with Alexander Siloti as 
assisting artist. The program opened with Weber’s over- 
ture, “Rubezahl,” with the Brahms fourth symphony in E 
minor, op. 98, following. Mr. Gabrilowitsch conducted 
with warmth and authority. There was clarity of theme 
and gradual development of climaxes. The second and third 
movements were especially lovely. That the audience ap- 
preciated the really fine work of the conductor and the 
orchestra was evidenced by the hearty and spontaneous 
applause that recalled Mr. Gabrilowitsch many times. 

The second part of the program was given to two num- 
bers by Mr, Siloti, the first the Schubert- Liszt fantasie in 
C major, op. 15, “The Wanderer,” and second * ‘The Dance 
of Death,” variations on the “Dies Irae,” by Liszt. After 
his playing came the deluge. Such a manifestation of en- 
thusiasm has seldom been witnessed. The audience seemed 
electrified and the artist was recalled many times while 
the orchestra and audience stood, the audience refusing 
to leave until there had been many recalls. Mr. Siloti seems 
to possess everything that a pianist needs—power, facile 
technic, a touch that sings with tenderness o- becomes cool 
and crisp at will, and an understanding command of the 
pedal, The orchestral support throughout was most sym- 
pathetic and there was quick response to the moods of 
the player. 

The ninth pair of concerts followed a week later, being 
given February 2 and 3, with Mr. Gabrilowitsch as the 
soloist. The program was Russian throughout and opened 
with Rimsky-Korsakoff’s tone poem, “Sadko.” This was 
followed by the Rachmaninoff second concerto and Rach- 
maninoff’s second symphony in A minor. When Mr. 
Gabrilowitsch appeared for the concerto he was received 
by the audience standing to welcome him, while the ap- 
plause continued several minutes before he could begin 
his playing. And how magnificently he played! In addi- 
tion to his masterly equipment as a pianist there is always 
the seeming understanding of the composer's intent. It 
is no small task to fill a dual role as Mr. Gabrilowitsch 
does when he appears as soloist at these concerts, but it 
is one that he does very successfully. The symphony and 
“Sadko” were both admirably given. The second and 
fourth movements of the symphony seemed to make the 
strongest appeal to the audience. 

Victor Kolar conducted the orchestra during the con- 
certo but the other two numbers were conducted by 
Mr. Gabrilowitsch. 


SunpAy AFTERNOON CONCERTS. 


The Sunday afternoon concert, given January 22, was of 
great local interest because the assisting soloist was Sylvia 
Simons, one of the younger pianists of the city. Miss 
Simons was the winner in the State contest of the N. F. of 
M. C. last season. For her appearance Sunday afternoon 
she chose Schumann’s concerto in A minor, op. 54, She 
was recalled several times and the critics with one exception 
were pleased with her work so that she is to be con- 
gratulated on so auspicious a first appearance. Miss Simons 
is a serious student and has possessed herself of fine tech- 
nical ability. Her appearance was simple and dignified 
with an entire lack of selfconsciousness, probably because 
of her desire to present the message of the music rather than 
to attract personal glory. The management is to be con- 
gratulated on the recognition of the fact that there may be 
value in providing a goal for the ambitious student. Mr. 
Kolah conducted the orchestra and gave Miss Simons sym- 
pathetic and understanding support. The numbers given 
by the orchestra were “Finlandia,” by Sibelius; “Al Fresco,” 
by Victor Herbert; “Capriccioso Italienne,” by Tschaikow- 
sky; scherzo, by Victor Kolar, and arrangements of two 
Armenian settings, “Dance” and “Berceuse,” by Guedenian, 
with orchestration by Mr. Kolar, who again demonstrated 
his ability as a satisfactory conductor ard talented com- 
poser. 

The concert of January 29 was Russian with Mr. Gabrilo- 
witsch as conductor, and a violinist, Joseph Borisoff, and a 
baritone, Alexander Akimoff, as assisting artists. Mr. 
Borisoff played Glazounoft’s concerto, op. 82, while Mr. 
Akimoff sang an aria from Moussorgsky’s “Boris Godou- 
noff.” Both artists were well received. Moussorgsky’s 
prelude to “Chowwanchina,” Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Capriccio 
Espagnol” and Glinka’s fantasie, “Komarinskaja,” were the 
somewhat unusual orchestral offerings and were conducted 
con amore to the very evident pleasure of the audience. 


Percy Grarncer Gives Recrrat. 


January 24 the Detroit Concert Bureau presented Percy 
Grainger in a recital at Orchestra Hall. Mr. Grainger is 
no stranger to Detroit and a fine audience gathered to do 
him honor and listen with delight, not only to his inter- 
pretations of other composers but also to several of his 
own compositions. Among the latter were “Country Gar- 
den” and the “Colonial Song.” Among his other numbers 
were the prelude and fugue men A minor by Bach, polonaise 
in E major by Liszt. Encores were frequent and he was 
obliged to add three numbers at the close of his program. 

M ret Schuiling, a Detroit contralto, who appeared 
at the Lewisohn Stadium in New York last season, made 
her first appearance here since her return. She sang two 
arias and a group of songs, together with encores. She has 
been given a voice of great natural beauty and of unusual 
range. The future should hold great things for her. 


Hitcer Trio Appears. 
Those talented rye ae the Hilger Trio, were presented 
to the members of the Tuesday Musicale, January 31, in 


an_ interesting —— that opened with the Beethoven 
Trio, op. 9, in major, and closed with “Romanze,” Bach, 


and “Humoreske,” Dvorak. Elsa Hilger, the cellist, played 
“Hungarian Rhapsodie,” Popper; “Liebestraum,” Liszt, and 
“Spanish Dance,” Popper, while Maria Hilger, violinist, 
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a andante, mgt and polonaise in A major, 

Wieniawski, and “The Canary,” by Polokin, for an encore. 

Tue Hore: Statter Musicate. 

January 31 the Detroit Concert Bureau presented Gizi 
Szanto, pianist, and Jeanne Laval, contralto, in a joint 
recital. iss Szanto is very young, but she proved herself 
remarkably talented both as a pianist and as a composer. 
Her own numbers were “Phantazme,” “Hungarian Nos- 
talgie” and “Baccanale.” In addition she played Hun- 
garian dances by Brahms, Chopin’s impromptu in A flat 
major and his nocturne in B major, the “Dance of the 
Gnomes” by Liszt, and the “Berceuse” of Grieg. Jeanne 
Laval has been heard here before and strengthened the 
favorable impression made at her first appearance. She 
was at her best in a group of old French-Canadian songs. 


E:try Ney Hearp 1n REcItTAt. 

A few weeks ago Elly Ney created so great an im- 
pression by her appearance as soloist with the orchestra 
that she was engaged to give a piano recital at Orchestra 
Hall, January 31. In spite of the fact that it was the third 
concert of the day there was a fine audience, and as the 
concert was under the auspices of Detroit Conservatory, 
the audience was one that could appreciate the program and 
the splendid artistry of Mme. Ney. The program included 
Beethoven’s sonata in B flat major, op. 106; Brahms’ sonata 
in F, minor, op. 5, and a Chopin group in which were the 
etude in C minor (op. 10, No, 12), etude in F major (op. 10, 
No. 8), nocturne in C minor (op. 48), ballade in A flat 
major (op. 47), polonaise in A flat major (op. 47) and 
polonaise in A flat major (op, 53), There was tremendous 
enthusiasm and she gave of herself unstintedly, adding three 
numbers to her program. The evening was one of un- 
alloyed pleasure and should prove a stimulus to the earnest 
students who heard her, 


DEMONSTRATION OF Warp System GIVEN. 


February 1 Mother G. Stevens and eight of the stu- 
dents of the Annunciation School of New York City gave a 
demonstration of the Justine Ward system of teaching 
music to children. In addition she used three classes from 
local schools. There was a splendid audience and it 
watched with absorbed attention the work of the children 
who sang their little songs, went through their rhythmic 
exercises, read music at sight, gave ear tests, held musical 
conversations and wrote original melodies developed from 
a theme given by one of the audience. To the onlooker 
it might seem that these children have been especially pre- 
pared to do “stunts,” but when one has taught the system 
he realizes that these things are all part of the regular 
work, and the children perform them with the same non- 
chalance that they would work an example in arithmetic. 
All methods have their supporters and condemners, and 
probably no one of them is absolutely perfect, but one 
which teaches the children to handle accurately the material 
of music and awakens the creative instinct is worth at 
least thoughtful consideration and cannot be dismissed 
cavalierly. It is quite safe to affirm that not ten per cent. 
of the musicians present, and there were many, could have 
successfully passed the tests that were given the children. 
So many were turned away from the demonstration on 
account of lack of room that a second demonstration was 
arranged for Saturday afternoon, February 4. S. 


Chicago Rushes New Equipment for Fire- 
Damaged Saskatchewan Theater 


Saskatchewan, January 21, 1922.—A carload of special 
stage equipment was ordered by the management of Regina 
Theater from Chicago, to be sent through by fast express 
and billed “Direct to Regina” so that as little delay as pos- 
sible would be made in repairing and equipping the theater 
which has been damaged by fire. The program had a big 
vaudeville, of five acts. Listed as a headline for the open- 
ing night was “The Japanese Romance,” a tabloid musical 
comedy, and “Bison City Four,” a comedy quartet. 

Sarah Fischer, known in Europe as the “Canadian So- 
prano,” who in her youth studied in Montreal, Can., is 
now studying in Paris. Referring to a recital given by 
her in London, on January 13, musical critics praised her 
singing, also her varied program which gave pleasure and 
increased in interest as the concert progressed. 

Mme. Rikhelm, teacher of singing, has opened a studio 
at 103 Simpkins Block, where she will also instruct in elo- 
cution, intonation, stage deportment and on the mandolin. 

Much success attended the concert given by Vere Gaddes, 
solo pianist, and Mrs.-H. E, Robinson, soprano, at the City 
Hall Auditorium. Beethoven's “Concerto” in C minor, and 
the Welsh rhapsody, by Clarence Lucas, a Canadian com- 
poser, were mentioned as particularly pleasing selections, 
winning much applause. The closing number, Chaminade’s 
“Valse Carnivalesque,” was played on two pianos, Miss 
— being assisted by Professor Buckley. 

Mrs. R. Powell, violinist, and Doris Williams, soprano, 
assisted Nellie McClung at a lecture she delivered recently. 
The address was entitled “Up to London.” Miss McClung 
is a favorite speaker in Regina, and the evening was a 
great success. A big audience greeted the artists, and 
crowds were turned away for lack of accommodation, 

The “Fletcher Method” of teaching music seems to be 
regarded with favor here. It is popular with many in- 
dividual teachers as well as some of the institutions. 

Ladies wishing to join the Calgary Music Club can do 
so at any of the meetings, without preliminary balloting, 
and gentlemen as well as ladies can attend the musicales. 

The Cathedral Dramatic Club will shortly stage a com- 
edy, “Safety First”; they will be assisted by two Regina 
favorites, Sarah Gibney and William Springer. The play 
will be given in Parish Hall. 

The Rev. W. H. Adcock, who won the 1921 gold medal 
as vocalist, has assisted in raising funds+for the building 
of the beautiful Anglican church, to be known as Grace 
Church, of which he is to be rector; he is at present travel- 
ing through Canada and the United States. 

‘Tea Dances” are said to be the latest form of amusement 
adopted by Indians in this country. Formerly it was the 
“Pow Wow,” but now the Indian and Squaw are turning 
their attentions and taste to tea, which is served in a huge 
pot, around which members dance, each one serving him 
or herself. Indians love music and poetry, — some of 
the Western tribes have organized bands. R. G, B. 
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| REVIEWS AND NEW MUSIC 





EASTER MUSIC 


ANTHEMS, SOLOS AND DUETS 


Huntzinger & Dilworth, Inc., New York 


“IF YE LOVE ME,” a sacred solo by the well known composer, 
ohn Prindle Scott. The text is from the B of John, chapter 14, 
ern in construction, making the number most acceptable for 
epeeaen, soceten programs or general use. Written for both high and 
ow voice, 


Oliver Ditson Company, Boston 


“KING of KINGS,” song, with words and music by J. N. Hall. 
The original key is C, for the high voice, and is published also in 
B flat, for the medium. More effective with organ accompaniment, 
The music illustrates the words and works up to a broad climax of 


exultation. 
The Heidelberg Press, Philadelphia 


_“HIS LOVE SHALL LEAD YOU HOME,” a sacred song by 
Gustave Saenger to words by Frederick H. Martens. A_ sincere 
composition and can be sung at any church service, Published 
for the medium voice. 


G. Schirmer, Inc., New York 


“MAGNIFICAT,” for four part chorus of mixed voices, by 
Bernard Johnson. Full anthem. With this is published “Nunc 
Dimittis,” another number of the same type. 

“O LOVE THE LORD,” anthem for chorus of mixed voices 
ee alto or baritone solo, by Mark Andrews, Text from the XXXI 
alm. 

“KYRIE ELEISON,” responses and sentences, for four part 
chorus of mixed voices, b arion Gates, 

“THREE SACRED SONGS WITH BIBLICAL WORDS,” b 
C, B. Rutenber. “I Will Lift Up Mine Eyes,” text from CXX 
Psalm; “Let Not Your Heart Be Troubled,” text from John XIV; 
“Come Unto Me,” text from Matthew IX. All three good numbers 
for general use. 

“PRAISE THE LORD, O MY SOUL,” anthem for mixed voices, 
by Karl Markworth. Text is from the Psalms. Good response num- 
ber. Not difficult and ony. suited for. quartet or chorus, 

“GREAT IS THE LORD,” another chorus-anthem for mixed 
voices. The music is by R, Huntington Woodman, to a text from 
the 145th Psalm. For general use, 

“THE LORD IS_IN HIS HOLY TEMPLE,” an anthem by the 
same composer, R. Huntington Woodman. Text from Habakkuk II 
and Matthew XVIII. A selection of the same type as listed above, 

“WHEN I SURVEY THE WONDROUS CROSS,” a sacred 
song by Sydney Thomson to words by Isaac Watts, This selection 
is from Schirmer’s 1922 catalogue and should prove worth while to 
those who must have new material, 


The Willis Company, Cincinnati 


“MY STRENGTH IS THY MIGHT,” a duet for soprano or 
tenor, with alto, by G, R. Sanderson. Words by H. Bonar, 


Clayton F, Summy Company, Chicago 

“THE CHRIST TRUTH WAY,” for low voice, by Hague Kinsey. 
Words by Frances Marian Mitchell, This is written in the style 
of a carol, 

Harold Flammer, Inc., New York 

“THE TRUMPET SHALL SOUND,” for high in F and low in 
E flat. Another new sacred song by John Prindle Scott. An ef- 
fective composition best suited for the low voice, 


Arthur P. Schmidt Company 
“YES! THE REDEEMER ROSE,” a trio for 
by Orlando A. Mansfield. The solo is for soprano. 
“THE DAWN OF REDEMPTION,” for mixed voices by F. 
Leslie Calver. The solo part is for the tenor. ' 
“THE GOLDEN GATES ARE LIFTED UP,” for mixed voices 
by W. Berwald, The solo is for soprano, P 
“I AM THE RESURRECTION AND THE LIFE,” by Cuth- 
bert Hartis, _For mixed voices with contralto solo. The four 
anthems listed here are for the Easter services, M. J. 


women’s voices 





Rubinstein Club Concert 


The fourth afternoon musicale of the Rubinstein Club, 
Mrs. William Rogers Chapman, president, was given on 
Saturday, February 18, in the ball room of the Waldorf- 
Astoria and proved to be a notable and gala event. It was 
very largely attended with members and guests, all boxes 
as well as the ball room being filled to capacity. Presi- 
dent’s Day was celebrated and, in addition to the 150 
presidents of the prominent women’s clubs in the city, there 
were among the guests of honor such famous personages 
as Geraldine Farrar, Amelita Galli-Curci, Mary Garden, 
Rosa Ponselle, Rosa Raisa, Giacomo Rimini, Mr. and Mrs. 
Lazar S. Samoiloff and Mme. Cina Viafora. The ball room 
was very artistically decorated. 

During the thirty-five years in which Mrs. Chapman has 
been the efficient president of the Rubinstein Club she has 
presented many world famous artists, and on February 18 
that splendid organization had the pleasure of hearing a 
song recital by’ Emma Calvé, the eminent operatic soprano. 
Mme. Calvé presented several groups of songs as well as 
arias from “Norma,” “Werther” and “Carmen,” and she 
again demonstrated a remarkable command of her voice. 
Owing to her fame as an interpreter of Carmen, interest 
naturally centered in the arias from that opera. Despite 
Mme. Calvé’s age she gave “The Habanera” with all the 
seductiveness associated with the aria. The complete pro- 
gram was as follows: 









Ke Quotin Temes. ccci cose cvacewcctvcenveveevewvenaey Beethoven 
WME EPOMIGD 5c seca Sencar chwoesededevedtodesbeodr veers Martini 
NS ROSE FEDS rey Cae ere ee Eee ee oe Pee a eh eel ee, Gounod 
Casta Diva (from “‘Norma”’)......cicccessecceesorterevevee Bellini 
NE SUS Gad COSTES GS ode odes CHEN eC OONNE HES 2 OheRee _. . Franck 
Le Noyer .. Schumann 
La Rose, Le Lys Schumann 
Les Larmes (from “Werther”)........:0seeceeererereenene Massenet 
Chanson Du Nil cvcavedeenivecedesyetes VI—ME 
Embarquez-vous ...... ccc eee e reece tet ee senses eaeeneneas Godard 

. -Moniuszko 


Le Cosaque 
Echo des Montagnes.......-... beets 
Air des Cartes (from “Carmen’’)........- 
Habanera (from “Carmen”)........-++00++ 
Chanson Boheme (from “Carmen’’) ; 
Mr. Romualdo Sapio at the Piano 

The second evening concert of the club will be given on 
Tuesday, February 28, in the grand ball room of the Wal- 
dorf. The club choral of 150 voices, under the direction 
of William Rogers Chapman, musical director, will sing 
ten part songs, some to be rendered for the first time. The 
assisting artist will be Louis Dornay, tenor from the Royal 
Opera Honse, Covent Garden, London, who will make his 


first New York appearance. 


Heifetz in Fourth Recital 


Jascha Heifetz has arranged to give a fourth recital at 
Carnegie Hall on Sunday, afternoon, March 5, at three 


o'clock. 


Gunster on Southern Tour 


Frederick Gunster, tenor, is meeting with splendid success 
wherever he appears on his tour of six weeks in the south 
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which will take him as far as Miami, Fla., and west to 
St. Louis. Mr, Gunster will return to New York by March 
26 to fill another concert engagement. 


How Schipa Is Regarded in Chicago 


In commenting upon Tito Schipa’s final appearance in 
Chicago this season, which was in “Traviata,” Herman 
Devries, critic of the Chicago American, said in part: 
“During the performance of ‘Traviata’ last night I was re- 
minded of a conversation I had with Harold McCormick 








TITO SCHIPA, 


tenor. 


last summer, Part of it concerned the genial and gifted 
Tito Schipa. Mr. McCormick spoke to me of the profound 
and sincere admiration Miss Garden and he had cherished 
for the voice and art of Schipa, as well as their equally 
great respect for his social qualities, his sunny and de- 
lightful character. The final realization was placed upon 
Mr. McCormick’s statement when Mary Garden came into 


55 


power. One of her first official gestures was the signing 
of Schipa for this season, She has further crystallized 
her sentiments toward Schipa by renewing his contract 
for next year. Last night, from his very entrance, Schipa 
justified his right to be called one of the finest lyric tenors 
in the world. His voice was superb and the crowded audi- 
torium seized every opportunity to assure him of their 
devotion and warm admiration.” 

Karleton Hackett wrote upon this occasion; “Tito Schipa 
is an artist arrived. For the lyric roles there is nobody in 
his class and the public has discovered the fact. He has 
established himself: here in a special place all his own.” 
High praise indeed for the tenor ! 


Music on the Pacific Slope 


(Continued from page 47.) 
she was warmly welcomed by a most enthusiastic audience 
on Thursday evening. Her program was unusual and well 
arranged, and the numbers were perfectly adapted to Mme, 
Stanley's quality of voice, which is purely lyric. All of the 
songs showed intellectuality, which is the chief charm of 
her singing, and an evidence of her good taste was in her 
choice of encores, which were never trivial. She was obliged 
to repeat “Panis Angelicus,” by Franck, and “The Little 
Shepherd,” by Edwards, and won much appreciation by 
doing so. At the close of the concert she received a real 
ovation, the audience recalling her repeatedly, and a great 
mass of enthusiastic people. swarmed about the singer back 
of the stage and repeated their expressions of delight over 
one of the best concerts of the season. 
Notes. 

We are to have a season of Russian opera with real 
Russian artists fresh from Moscow, Odessa and Petrograd, 
and the list of operas never hard in America is of sufficient 
interest to make their engagement here extremely worth 
while. 5 

Constance Balfour, well known soprano, gave an evening 
of music in the ball room of the Bryson, Friday evening, and 
many admirers of this charming singer were enabled to hear 
her in a program well chosen to reveal the luscious beauty 
of her voice. 4 

Raymond Harmon, one of the most popular tenors of the’ 
south, was so overwhelmed by the ovation given him at his 
appearance with the Pasadena Community Orchestra, when 
he sang two French arias, that he was really embarrassed. 
Not that Mr. Harmon lacks poise, but he is that rare thing 
a tenor who has modesty instead of egotism as one of his 
strong attributes. 

France Goldwater, the “manageress,” is adding constantly 
to her galaxy of stars and some notable additions are 
Mme. Beatrice de Troost, soprano; Sol Cohen, violinist, and 
Ruth St. Denis, dafcer. 

A notable concert of the week was the one given before 
the Ebell Club of Long Beach by Earl Bright, cellist, and 
Alfred Kastner, harpist. Both artists are members of the 
Philharmonic Orchestra and are also well known as solosits. 


Their program was of an extremely high order and splendidly 


presented to a very appreciative audience. 
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Musical Comedy -Drama- Motion Pictures 





New Orerincs vor THe Week. 

The center of attraction this week is the opening of the 
riew Earl Carroll Theater, with “Bevu,” a play said to be 
written by Mr. Carroll. 

“The French Doll,” with Irene Bordoni, at the Lyceum, 

“To the Ladies,” at the Liberty. 

“The Rubicon,” at the Hudson. 

Last WEEK. 

“Montmartre,” at the Belmont Theater, received fairly 
good notices, 

“Madame Pierre,” at the Ritz, proved a clever farce trans- 
lated from Brieux’s “Les Hannetons.” Rolland Young and 
Estelle Winwood are the stars. It is considered a very 
brilliant play and received by far the best criticisms ot any 
of the new plays offered for the last couple of weeks. 

“Desert SANps,” 

Perhaps the most uninteresting of the trio of openings for 
last week was “Desert Sands,” with Norman Trevor as 
the star and Edmond Lowe featured. It is a play in three 
acts, by Wilson Collison. Mr. Trevor has played many 
different roles this season, but none have appeared so 
utterly ungrateful as that of Hugh Berndon, the English- 
man, who has gotten into some unfortunate difficulties “at 
home,” seeks a certain amount of happiness in a tent on 
the border of the desert, not far from Algiers. His do- 
mestic life included a native girl, a friend, Pickering, also 
a refugee from the law, camels and camel boys, and when 
the play opens we find this happy combination eking out 


something of an existence. In the most stupid, tiresome 
way the story begins to unfold. It seems that both men 
were in love with the same woman, and the murderer hap- 
pened to be the husband of the woman. It sounds com- 


plicated, but through the three acts, there was never any 
doubt as to what would happen. Out of the mist of the 
desert “the woman in question” arrives at the tent—it is 
only then that things are complicated, Of course, the 
native girl is wild with jealousy and kills Pickering, and 
comes near killing the white girl. It all ends with the 
Englishman leaving his native girl and returning to civiliza- 
tion with the woman of his heart. 

Kadra, the native girl, was played by Anzonetta Lloyd. 
She was far from being convincing and the dance she gave 
in the first act, which was supposed to be seductive, was 
about the nvildest thing that has been seen in many a day. 
Virginia Hammond was the English lady. She enunciated 
so indistinctly that it was not until days afterwards when 
we chanced to look at the program did we discover that it 
was High Berndon instead of Hugh Vernon that she dis- 
tinctly called him. There was not the slightest possibility 
of any of the four members of the cast having half a 
chance with their individual roles. The play is weak and 
of little value. Edmond Lowe, as Pickering, had a chance 
of making something of his part, but he failed. It isn’t 
possible that “Desert Sands” will remain long at the 
Princess Theater. 

Tue Rrvou, 

The holiday spirit invaded the atmosphere here last week. 
The overture was “American Fantasy,” Herbert. This was 
followed by Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address, spoken by 
Maurice Cass. This opening number of the program was 
well received and much applauded. Next in importance to 
the overture was a pictorial setting for Anton Rubinstein’s 

“Kammenoi-Ostrow.” The pictures were lovely and the 
music was effectively played under the direction of Frederick 
Stahlberg and Emanuel Baer. Marjorie Peterson had won 
many admirers for her dainty dancing, and her “Valse 
Ballet” was just as attractive as her former selections. 
The program ended with a well known Charlie Chaplin 
comedy, “Carmen.” 

The feature picture was “Back Pay,” adapted for the 
screen from Fannie Hurst's play of the same name, which 
ran for several weeks here during the present season, The 
screen version is made different from the play, no doubt, 
in order to conform to the regulations of the censorship. 
It was very cordially received and appears to have niade 
a very good impression, 

Tue Criverton. 

An entire new program was offered here this week, “The 
Loves of Pharaoh,” directed by Ernest Lubitsch, released 
in this country as a Paramount Picture. The cast in- 
cludes Emil Jannings, Paul Wegener and other foreign 
artists who our movie fans have begu nm to know very well. 
Director Riesenfeld has given this big feature a presenta- 
tion that ranks among his best efforts. A detailed review 
will appear in next week's issue. 

Tue RIAvto. 

Cecil B. DeMille’s feature, “Fool's Paradise,” was shown 
here; owing to the length there was a slight curtailment 
in the rest of the program. The overture was Tschai- 
kowsky’s “Capriccio Italien;” it was effectively directed by 
Hugo Riesenfeld and Joseph Littau. The soloist was 
Edoardo Albano, singing an aria from the “Barber of 
Seville.”” An Ollendorff sketchograph ended the program. 

“Fool’s Paradise” ran for many weeks at the Criterion 
Theater, and was considered a picture well worth while, 
and many critics felt that it was one of the best produc- 
tions that Mr. DeMille has ever made. It was shown to 
large audiences for the entire week. 

Tue Capitor. 

“The Four Horsemen” was held over for a second week 
and the program remained unchanged. “Cardigan,” made 
for the screen from Robert W. Chambers’ romantic story, 
is being shown at the Capitol this week. Many of the pic- 
tures were taken in the actual localities where the his- 
torical episodes took place. S, L. Rothafel has arranged an 

all-American setting as the background for the feature. 
William Robyn is soloist, and several American dance 
mumbers are on the program. A more detailed review will 
appear in the next issue. 

Tue Strawn. 

The feature of this theater last week was Nazimova in 
“A tg House.” Of course it is a matter of theatrical 
wonderful acting of Madame Nazimova in 

play, so quite naturally the public was 


interested in her picture, and the screen version of her 
famous role. The picture was very interesting and showed 
to big audiences for the week. 

It is not unusual for the Strand Male Quartet to be 
the feature musical attraction, and last week it gave a 
splendid rendition of two familiar numbers—“ 

ilson, and “The Sandman, ”" Protheroe. The setting added 
materially to the impressiveness of the number, The over- 
ture was the “Peer Gynt” suite, Grieg, directed by Carl 
Edouarde, The familiar number was roundly applauded. 
The soloist was Kitty McLaughlin, soprano, who sang the 
“Inflammatus’ ’from “Stabat Mater,” to orchestral accom- 
paniment. This is a very exacting number and takes a 
voice heavier than Miss McLaughlin's to give it the cor- 
rect interpretation. The program ended with a comedy and 
rounded out an altogether good and entertaining program. 

May JoHNSON. 
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Breatn ConTROL. 


“I have had three teachers practically within a year. 
my presen tteacher states that when nanee the lower part of 
the abdomen should expand from one side of the hi 
other, My previous teachers have instructed me to throw my 
shoulders a trifle backward, expanding the ribs and at the 
same time throwing the chest forward. Kindly let me know 
if ge one of these instructors is correct, as in the latter way, 

m able to control the breath at times, and again I cannot. 
wil” you also tell me if there are any proper exercises which 
pr not help understanding about correct breath con- 
tto! 

The subject of breath control, instead of being the simple involved 
it would naturally seem to be, omes an intricate and in 
queeties in the hands of teachers and writers on training the voice. 

© two writers seem to agree about the breath, how to take it, how 
to expand the diaphragm or abdomen or ribs or whatever name by 
which they choose to designate that part of the body. 

Quoting from well known writers, this is fiw 4 one has ‘to say: 
“It (breath) is therefore a secondary and not a direct cause in voice 
production, Breath has often been defined as the ‘motive power’ in 
voice production. This is not true.” Some years ago there was a 
vocal teacher in one of the large cities who did not allow her pupils 
to “take breath’ when singing, that is exe ting in exactly the 
way that it is done in speaking. She argued that it was not neces 
sary to breathe differently for any demand made upon the voice, 
and she proved she could do oe singing either an aria or a song 
without any more appearance breath than in speaking. 
But I never heard om of her E -, ng in this manner. 
come those who fr perfect breath control as a vital necessi y; 
and there is an Ita ae saying, “He who breathes well, sings well.” 
It can be said that the majority of senebers and singers today con- 
sider breath control Ry reat importance, and have exercises for the 
pupil to practice oy * the necessary breathing apparatus, 

our best plan a be to find a teacher in whom you have confi- 
dence, talk the matter over with him and have him give you an 
exercise to practice each day. Or there are ~ © writers who sive 
minute instructions for breath exercises, Read their books, try th 
exercises suggested, see the effect. But it does seem if you get 
the opinion of an expert wtih a proper exercise to expand t 
diaphragm you will find most of your troubles over. 


How to Spext It. 

“Will you be kind enough to tell me how Marie Tiffany —< 
her name? With two f's or one? I have seen it spelled h 
ways and would like to know which is correct?” 

She uses two f's. 

Rear Jewers in “Faust.” 

“I have been told that many of the prima donnas use real 
Jewels on the stage; that is, if the part requires jewelry as 
one of the stage “properties,” the singer uses her own, Do you 
think this is so?” 

This may not be an invariable ctsstom but many of those who 
sing Marguerite in “Faust” use their own jewels, Melba was one 
who did—a box containing her splendid rope of pearls, with some 
large pieces set with diamonds, was brought to the stage by Melba’s 
maid, who stood by the box until the curtain went up. She then 
went to one of the side wings from which she could see the box 
and kept her eyes constantly on o jewels until the curtain was 
lowered when she could run across the stage, catch up the box and 
be off with the treasures before the curtain was on its way up. 
Whether all this trouble is taken now is difficult to say, but that 
was the way Melba had it done. Not all those who sing have such 
wonderful treasures to choose from, and customs change in the 
course of years. 


are 
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CookING AND SINGING. 


“Why is it there are so many stories told about the special 
dishes so loved by singers, that they spend much time cooking 
many variations of macaroni, and som battles royal over the 
merits—or otherwise of the kinds of oil used? Do you think 
any of these stories are true?” 

Yes, many of the stories are founded on fact, somewhat exag- 
erated, ps, in detail. But the fact remains that two onten 
onnas, furiously jealous of each other on the stage, were further 
estranged by the remark of one that the oil used by the other in 
jay ring her macaroni “was only fit for an American.” It is 

they never spoke to each other again. This nearly 

fifty years ago and human nature as regards macaroni and oil 
seems to continue on the same old lines. Composers, too, have 
been noted epicures—Rossini and Meyerbeer, for instance, whose 
names survive on menus as well as on the operatic stage. 

Posinc For A Picture. 

“Do you not think that, when people are posing for a watore 
to be used as a public oc yerenenes, erat ns a 
in ME gem for such a picture? Id not 

eat pains and care that every detail Be 'on picture is 
caret gp Fare out? Have you matics — ja oP gente 
in illustra papers, more particularly of we art- 
ists? Some of them are funny. 

The photograph often speaks for the artist more tellingly than 
pa AE ges Ay oh gag = Bw advertising 
one that wil ull j element in 
is becoming more important from year to year and any sligh 
it is sure to react to the disadvan of the EF a aye is 
gate true that some of the pictures appear in the news week- 

and dailies are extremely peculiar, but it often Ragpene Tas 

vo made circumstances where 


wader the 
photog oH ye le: his subject can be held responsible for unsatis- 
actory results, 


Is Sevcik to Return to ChicagoP 
Otokar Sevcik, eminent artist and composer of technical 
violin studies, returned to his home in 1 Caecho-Slovakia the 
early part of February. 
time as to his 
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“Hippodrome’s Greatest Show.”—Evening World. 
CHARLES DILLINGHAM’S 6th Annual Wonder Show 
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with a Cast of National Fame 
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stated he was not to return to Ithaca and denied the rumor 
that he was to teach privately in New York. 

However, when asked if he would teach in Chicago, he 
tactfully avoided the question, which would seem to in- 
dicate that this rumor has a foundation. If so, what school 
is so fortunate as to have secured the services of so great 
a master of the violin? Sevcik numbers among his oy 
such artists as Eriki Morini, Kubelik, Ondricele Zim 
Sametini, Sascha Culbertson and endless others as prominent’ 
Small wonder then that there is curiosity as to what in- 
stitution has accomplished the master stroke. His many 
admirers in this country hope that the great master will 
return to America where he will always be welcomed as 
one of the world’s most distinguished musicians. 


Audrie Rubanni a Delightful Singer 
Audrie Rubanni, in her various concert appearances, has 
received the warm approval of the critics as the selected 
appended lines would indicate : 


“Mme. Rubanni p a most att ve personalit 
first number she quite panand her amend oe jn god 
filling the hall and every syllable falling most distinctly.”—Picton, 
Can., Chronicle. 





“Mme, Rubanni gave the chief item items on the program and rendered 
in all eight separate numbers, all of which wee fer much applause. 
Her ality, ——- with be roe clear tones won their way 
into the hearts of audience, She was forced to respond to many 
encores during the afternoon. owt Journal Press. 


“The gifted soprano sang at a musicale bef the Lock 
Kountry *Club recently, winning flattering recognition '—Bulalo 
The following letter also explains itself: 
National Council, Y. M. Ae 
Petawawa Military a 
M. C4 Home 


Office) : 
udrie Rubanni is a new attraction for the Y. 
R.A - undoubtedly finest that has 





send her as an attraction some time in September, 


ully yours, 
(Signed) ” dooamy Hawnan, 
Social Directo 


Tr. 





Krebs Music at University Forum 


The fourth annual “Roosevelt Ball” of the University 
Forum of America brought out a large attendance on the 
evening of January Ras Bs on Walter Reiter 5 opened the 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


PROKOFIEFF’S “LOVE FOR THE THREE ORANGES” 
COMES TO NEW YORK AS A NOVEL VALENTINE 





Chicago Opera Association Gives Fine Performance of Prokofieff’s New Work—“Tannhiuser” Draws Crowded House— 
“Jewels of the Madonna,” “Aida” and “Thais” Also Given—‘Salome” Improves on Third 
Presentation—“Pagliacci” and “The Birthday” 


“TANNHAUSER,” Fepruary 13. 

“Tannhauser” drew one of the largest audiences of the 
present Chicago Opera season here on February 13 and was 
received with every evidence of satisfaction and enthusiasm. 
The cast included Raisa as Elizabeth, Schubert as Tann- 
hauser, Schwarz as Wolfram, Van Gordon (a beautiful and 
vocally effective Venus), and James Wolf as Hermann. 
Dances by Pavley and Oukrainsky were likewise effective. 
Ferrari conducted. 

“Love ror THE THREE OraNnces,” Fesruary 14. 


New York had a novel valentine in the shape of the first 
performance of Serge Prokofieff’s long promised oper 
‘The Love for the Three Oranges”—that is, if one can cal 
it an opera. The work, which is in reality a satiric, fan- 
tastic, burlesque, was reviewed at length in this column 
three weeks ago when produced in Chicago, and there is no 
need of entering into a detailed notice again. Regarded 
as an evening’s amusement, it is an extremely jolly piece. 
The scenery, by Boris Anisfeld, is perhaps the best he has 
ever shown in New York, for the fantastic nature of the 

iece itself allowed him full play. The costumes, also by 

im, are beautiful in design and coloring. Prokofieff ar- 
ranged the book himself from an old comedy of Carlo 
Gozzi and showed a real talent for providing bright, shift- 
ing scenes in which there is always some action or comic 
relief to divert the attention, so that there is scarcely a dull 
moment in the four short acts. As for the music, it 
provided more to underscore the action and the humor than 
for its own sake. Except for the mar t a particularly 
good march at that—and one intermezzo, there was nothing 
that could be called a tune in the whole work. The voices 
were constantly busy singing short, unmelodious phrases 
with only an occasional bit of chorus to relieve things. In 
the music, however, as well as in the book, the composer 
had found means of expressing genuinely humorous effects. 
While perhaps the music did not add anything in particular 
to the evening, it certainly did not distract from it. 

The performance was fine from every standpoint. With- 
out a single “star” in the cast, there was a capital ensemble, 
among whom Jose Mojica, as the Prince; Desire Defrere, 
a very comical Pantalon, and Octave Dua, as Trouffaldino, 
particularly stood out. Every one of the others (Edouard 
Cotreuil, Irene Pavloska, William Beck, Hector Dufranne, 
Nina Koshetz, James Wolf, Jeanne Schneider, Constantin 
Nicolay, Lodovico Oliviero, Jeanne Dusseau, Frances Pa- 
perte, Philine Falco and Jerome Uhl) did his or her part 
well, and the various choruses of ridicules, comiques, 
lyriques, tragiques, empty heads, devils, and doctors were 
often genuinely comical. The composer conducted and, 
peculiarly enough, seemed to have difficulty in looking away 
from his own score. Special credit is due Jacques Coini, 
who had more problems to solve in the “Love for the Three 
Oranges” than in five ordinary operas, and solved them well, 
The audience appeared to be generally amused and enter- 
tained by the work and there was plenty of applause for 
the participants, composer, Mr. Anisfeld and everybody else. 

“JEWELS OF THE MAvONNA,” Fesruary 15. 

It was the familiar cast of the last few seasons that gave 
Wolf-Ferrari’s melodramatic “Jewels of the Madonna,” at 
the Manhattan, on Wednesday evening, February 15—Raisa 
as Maliella, Lamont as Gennaro, and Rimini as Rafaele. 
Those who have once heard Raisa’s high C, sustained as 
she walks up the whole length of the staircase in the second 
act, will never forget how vivid is her impersonation. Ri- 
mini is as picturesque as ever in one of his best réles and 
Lamont sings so well that one regrets he has so few 
chances with the organization. The minor réles were all in 
capable hands, and the staging well handled. Cimini con- 
ducted. But who painted that back-drop in the first act, 
with the geography of the Bay of Naples all askew and 
Vesuvius in a position where it could not possibly be? 

“Tuas,” Fepruary 16. 

Mary Garden leaves nothing to be desired in her im- 
personation of Thais, a role she has made peculiarly her 
own. She sings the music with delicacy, feeling, and 
suavity, and she acts all the phases of the part, sensual, 
spiritual, tempestuous, and pathetic, with unimpeachable 
truth and effect. Theodore Ritch, the Nicias, made a pleas- 
ing picture as the riotous voluptuary and sang lustily. 
Hector Dufranne’s Athanael, a very familiar portrait here, 
was, as always, a dignified and convincing piece of work in 
every way, song and action being blended appropriately at 
all times. Nicolay was Palemon, Maria Claessens was 
Albine and Civai was the Slave. Grovlez conducted. 


“PAaGLIACc!” AND eres or THE INFANTA,” FEBRUARY 


On Friday evening, February 17, “Pagliacci” and “The 
Birthday of the Infanta,” the John Alden Carpenter ballet 


pantomime, were given at the Manhattan before an ap- 
preciative audience. Ulysses Lappas was the Canio of t 
evening and a ao one, revealing his voice to marked ad- 
vantage. The Nedda was entrusted to Margery Maxwell, 
who gave a worthy impersonation both vocally and other- 
wise. Baklanoff was the Tonio and others in the cast 
were Oliviero and Defrere as Beppo and Silvio. Cimini 
led his orchestra with authority and contributed to the 
enjoyment of the performance. 

Those be wy se in the ballet, which was a pleasing nov- 
elty, included Serge Oukrainsky, Andreas Pavley and Mile. 
Felsan, who appeared as the Infanta. It was received 
with as much favor as it was several weeks ago. Isaac 
Van Grove was at the conductor’s stand and gave a credit- 
able reading of the interesting score. 


“AA,” Fepruary 18 (MATINEE). 


A brilliant hearing of Verdi's most popular, melodious, 
and spectacular opera sent vast hordes of listeners into 
decided spasms of joy. Rosa Raisa was the heroine not 
only in “Aida,” but also in the estimation of her admirers, 
and they numbered probably every one in the house. The 


57 


diva was in the very fullness of her vocal abilities and of 
her resources in emotional expression and, as a result, she 
was elementally, cyclonically, temperamentally irresistible. 
The crowd cheered her to the echo. Forrest Lamont did 


‘a Radames who had imposing presence, spirited acting, and 


ringing vocal powers to recommend him. 

Rimini’s Amonasro is an impersonation full of ardor 
and sincerity and he sang his music with decided emotional 
participation. Eleanor Reynolds, as Amneris, had some 
fine tones, smooth phrasing, and an intelligent delineation 
to add to the ensemble and her fine work met with warm 
recognition. The Lazzari resonant bass tones made the 
Ramfis role a source of gratification to the auditors. Fer- 
rari conducted, and Edouard Cotreuil, Jeanne Schneider, 
and Lodovico Oliviero performed minor roles on the stage. 

“Satome,” Fesruary 18 (Evenine). 

The second performance of “Salome,” on Saturday evyen- 
ing, February 18, was a decided improvement on the two 
preceding ones, Everybody seemed to be more at home 
and the orchestra gave the score a really magnificent read- 
ing under the skilled and energetic hand of Giorgio Polacco 
Mary Garden, in the title réle, repeated her impersonation 
of the heroine, who is exceedingly neurotic and erotic as 
Miss Garden paints her. Riccardo Martin has strengthened 
his portrayal of Herod, which has real force. Hector 
Dufranne gives a dignified presentation of Jochanaan, the 
prophet, evidently being a baritone gentleman with top voice 
somewhat damaged. Eleanor Reynolds was not at her best, 
but had a perfect right not to be, having sung a complete 
Amneris at short notice in the afternoon. The other réles 
were all capably filled. 





CARUSO FOUNDATION CONCERT AT METROPOLITAN 
PRESENTS LONG LIST OF STARS IN FINE PROGRAM 


“Madame Butterfly” the Lincoln’s Birthday Attraction—“Aida,” “Le Roy d’Ys,” “Zaza,” “Snegourotchka” and “Don 
Carlos” Repeated—Galli-Curci Wins Ovation in “The Barber”—Another Fine Sunday Night Program 


“MapAME Butrerriy,” Fesruary 13 (MatTINEE). 

Lincoln’s Birthday brought sad joy to those who went to 
the Metropolitan, for they had to weep over the woes of 
Cio Cio San even while they listened to the lovely music 
of Puccini voiced by such skilled singers as Geraldine Far- 
rar and Giulio Crimi. The former gave her well known 
impersonation of the Japanese girl and made her usual 
striking success in the part. Mme. Farrar was in good voice. 
Crimi put much feeling and smooth phrasing into his vo- 
calism and scored impressively. Scotti was his customary 
suave and convincing self as the Consul. 

“Apa,” Fepruary 13 (EveNING). 

“Aida” was repeated on Monday evening, February 13, 
with the same cast as last time, including Claudia Muzio 
as the enslaved princess. Miss Muzio made her reappear- 
ance this season with the company in this role when she 
scored an ovation. Her reception the other evening was 
none the less impressive. In excellent voice, the attractive 
soprano also acted well and on the whole gave a very 
worthy performance. Martinelli was a convincing Ra- 
dames, Matzenauer an imposing Amneris, while Danise and 
Mardones, in their respective roles of Amonasro and Ram- 
fis, came in for their share of the evening’s honors. Moran- 
zoni conducted with his accustomed skill. 

“Le Ror v’Ys,” Fesruary 15 

On Wednesday evening, February 15, “Le Roi d’Ys” was 
repeated at the Metropolitan before a large and responsive 
audience. The cast was the same, including Alda, Pon- 
selle, Gigli, Danise and Rothier. 

Mme. Alda as Rozenn was in excellent voice and gave a 
fine delineation of the role, winning the admiration of her 
audience. None the less successful was Rosa Ponselle, who 
was intrusted with the part of Margared. Gigli did some 
beautiful singing as Mylio and Danise came in for his por- 
tion of the honors through his artistic handling of the role 
of Karnac. Louis Hasselmans conducted with authority 
and all in all the performance was one that was wholly 
enjoyed. 

“Zaza,” Fesruary 16. 

On Thursday evening, February 16, Geraldine Farrar at 
the Metropolitan again had the chance to show what is 
probably the most effective figure in all her long repertory, 
the title part in Leoncavallo’s “Zaza.” This time it was 
Morgan Kingston who loved her heavily, if wrongly, and 
who was chased into the street in the last act. De Luca was 
the Cascart, as he has been many times before, and Kath- 
leen Howard the bibulous mother. Mr. Moranzoni con- 
tlucted the inconsequential musc. 

“SNEGOUROTCH KA,” Fepruary 17. 


Lucrezia Bori, fully recovered from her recent cold, re- 
ceived quite an ovation upon her return to the Metropolitan 
on February 17, when she again essayed the réle in Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s “Snegourotchka.” She is charming in the part, 
not alone vocally but also histrionically and in appearance. 
Instead of Orville Harrold, who sang for Sembach the 
night previous and who was held out of the cast to allow 


his substitution for Chamlee on Saturday afternoon in 
“The Barber of Seville,” Rafaelo Diaz was intrusted with 
the réle of the Czar and he gave a most creditable per- 
formance. Mme. Delaunois was again the sheperd; Yvonne 
D’Arle, Koupava; Marion Telva, the fairy; Leon Rothier, 
Winter, and Bada, Bobyl. All lent valuable support to Miss 
Bori. Bodanzky conducted. 
“BARBER OF SEVILLE,” Fesruary 18 (Matinee). 

Galli-Curci triumphed again at the Metropolitan when 
on Saturday afternoon she held her audience spellbound 
with her exquisite singing as Rosena in “The Barber.” 
This is one of the famous prima donna’s best roles and she 
lived up to all the critics’ praise that had preceded her 
from the Windy City. Her rendition of the “Una voce 
poco fa” aria was well night perfect. In the lesson scene 
she sang the “Polonaise” from “Mignon” (Thomas), and 
“Home, Sweet Home,” accompanying herself in the latter 
number. 

On account of the illness of Chamlee, Orville Harrold 
was called upon to sing the part of the Count and won no 
little success with his singing and acting. De Luca was 
the real Figaro, and, as he always does, brought many a 
laugh from the audience. Malatesta was splendid as the 
Doctor and Mardones an excellent music teacher. Louise 
Berat sang the role of Berta. Setti, the well known chorus 
master of the company, held the baton and got some fine 
effects from the orchestra. It is seldom that Setti is seen 
at the conductor’s desk and he, too, shared in the honors of 
the afternoon. 

“Don Cartos,” Fepruary 18 (Eventnc) 

“Don Carlos” was again heard at the Metropolitan on 
the evening of February 18 by a typical Saturday night 
audience, all seats being occupied and standing room at a 
premium. The settings in this opera are gorgeous, and the 
cast includes such favorites as Adamo Didur (Philip II), 
Don Carlos (Giovanni Martinelli), Rodrigo (Giuseppe 
Danise), Rosa Ponselle (Elisabeth), Jeanne Gordon, ( Prin- 
cess Eboldi), Anne Roselle (Tebaldo) and Marie Sundelius 
(a Voice). In Act II, Scene I, the classic ballet of “The 
Pearls,” arranged by Rosina Galli,. aroused unusual en- 
thusiasm, and little wonder, for the dancing, the costumes, 
the scenery, and the lighting effects are superb. Giuseppe 
Bamboschek conducted the opera. 

Sunpay Nicut Concert, Fesruary 19. 


The fourteenth Sunday night concert drew a large 
audience. The program was varied and well rendered, the 
soloists being Lucrezia Bori, Gladys Axman, Marion Telva, 
Marie Tiffany, Johannes Sembach, Chief Caupolican, Wil- 
liam Gustafson, assisted by the orchestra, under Wilfrid 
Pelletier. The program opened and closed with two or- 
chestral numbers, a third following the intermission. They 
were the overture from “Oberon” (Weber), Massenet’s 
“Scenes Pittoresques,” and the “Rakoczy March.” 

Miss Axman sang with rich voice the “I! est doux” from 
Massenet’s “Herodiade,” which brought an encore. Chief 
Caupolican created a favorable impression with his singing 
of “O Monumento” from “La Gioconda,” Ponchielli. Miss 





OPPORTUNITIES 





TEACHERS WANTED.—A large _con- 


servatory of hi t standing in Middle 
West city of half million population wants 
a young lady voice teacher of some ex- 
perience who can sing. Also a young 
woman, Dunning system piano teacher, to 
take charge of chil en’s Leow. Lo- 
cation a long distance from New York 
and Chicago. This school wishes to em- 
ploy teachers who really want to make 
places for themselves in a progressive 
city where the possibilities are absolutely 


imited. ho er to live in 
unlimited. Those who pref ge Ba 


can deliver. A “O. F. A.,” care of 


MusicaL Courier, 437° Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 


VANDERBILT STUDIOS, NEW YORK 


Mrs. Mabel Dubie-Scheele, proprietor. 
Branches at 37-39-41 West Ninth and 125 
East 37th Streets. Large and small, 
strictly modern studios in efficiently con- 
ducted buildings. Reliable hall and tele- 
phone service, with available maid serv- 
ice. Furnished studios with Steinway 
grand pianos. reserved on part time basis 
at hourly rate. Teachers, students, and 
visitors coming to New York for the 
summer will find a number of furnished 
studios available, with or without pianos. 
Office, 41 West Ninth Street, near Fifth 
Avenue. Telephone Stuyvesant 1321. 








TO RENT—Furnished Studio Apartment 
of five rooms with Grand Piano. Located 
in Washington Heights district (coolest 


place in New York) from June 15 to Sep- 
tember 15. First class references required. 
Address “A. P. T.,” care of Musica 
Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


STUDIO PART TIME—Beautiful, very 
large studio, with concert grand piano, can 
be secured for part time by day or hours. 
Central location. Address M. G.,” 
care Musicat Counter, 437 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 











FOR SALE—Four genuine Violins, Strad, 
Amati, Maggini and Joseph Del Gesu. 
If I haven't what I claim I have, will 
pay expense back and forth. Collectors 
need not answer. Address, “G. R. E.,” 
care of Musicat Courter, 437 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 





FREDERIC SHIPMAN, representative of 
the International Tours, Ltd., is in New 
York for the purpose of engaging artists 
for Australian tours. He will be at the 
Hotel Astor until March Ist. 











A vga tn Recording Laboratory 

has added a new department to 
their activities and can offer to mu- 
sical artists a personal phonograph 
record of their own werk for a 
nominal charge. $35.00 will cover 
recording and one dozen records. 
For particulars address Personal 
Phonograph Record Dept. care of 
Blectric Recording atories, 
Inc., 210 Fifth Avenue,New York. 
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Tiffany, by way of a delightful novelty, rendered in her 
sweet voice and finished style “En Drome,” by Grieg, in 
Norwegian; also “Oh, quand je dors,” Liszt. “The Love 
Song,” from “Die Walkure” was Mr. Sembach’s selection 
and a happy one; he was in good voice and came in for his 
share of the evening's honors—and encores, 

Miss Bori was especially delightful in “In quelle trine 
morbide,” from Puccini's “Manon Lescaut,” which revealed 
her sympathetic voice to marked advantage. She was 
obliged to give two encores after this, and later on sang 
an aria in place of Mario Chamlee who was unable to 
appear owing to illness, 

The finale of Act 1 of “Samson et Delila,” Saint-Saéns, 
was sung excellently by Marion Telva, Mr. Sembach and 
Mr. Gustafson 

Caruso Founpation Concert. 

It was a bargain matinee at the Metropolitan on Sunday 
afternoon, February 19, when the great opera house gave 
the first concert in aid of the foundation which is ap- 
propriately to commemorate the famous artist who was its 
mainstay for so many years. There was a crowded house 
to hear the long list of stars, those on the program being 
Mmes. Alda, Galli-Curci, Farrar, Ponselle, Gordon, Mat- 
zenauer, and Messrs. Gigli, Harrold, Martinelli, Danise, 
DeLuca, Didur, Mardones, Rothier, with conductors Bam- 
boschek, Hasselmans, Moranzoni and Setti—-Papi being ill 
and the entire orchestra. George Gordon Battle made a 
speech, explaining the objects of the Caruso Memorial 
Foundation, and a collection was taken, 


Sir Paul Dukes Lectures Here 


Sir Paul Dukes, the well known English, musician and 
pulslicist, who is at present lecturing throughout the coun- 
try on his experiences in Russia, was the center of an 
evening of unusual interest at the Seymour School of 
Musical Re-education, on Tuesday, February 14, when the 
spacious studio and reception room on the main floor, 
thrown together, were crowded to capacity with an un- 
usually large group of art and music-lovers. 

Sir Paul spoke on “Russian Art and Music Since the 
Revolution,” throwing many new sidelights on his subject 
and emphasizing the regrettable exodus from Russia dur- 
ing this critical period of many of Russia’s best artists 
and musicians. He spoke at length of the evil effect, not 
only upon art but also upon socia! welfare generally, where 
betterment is attempted through substituting one form of 
tyranny for another 

Marshall Bartholomew sang a group of Russian songs in 
Russian with verve and fine execution, including a particu- 
larly beautiful inte rpretation of Tschaikowsky’s “Nun, wer 
di Sehnsucht kennt.” 

Among the announcements of coming events at the School 
was mentioned a Grieg evening to take place on March 7 
in the school headquarters at 57 West 48th street. Soloists 
will be John Groller, violinist; France Woodmansee, pian- 
ist, and Marshall Bartholomew, tenor, all members of the 
faculty of the school 


Peterson Surpasses Previous Record 


Wilmington, N. C., January 23, 1922.—May Peterson, 
lyric soprano of the Metrcpolitan ‘Opera Company, made 
her appearance at the Academy of Music in this city on 
the evening of January 9. According to the Wilmington 
Morning Star: “May Peterson even surpassed the wonder- 
ful record which she made at her appearance here last 
season. Miss Peterson's voice comes with an easy flow 
this is truly delightful and at no time during the evening 
was there a note, high or low, that she did not reach with 
the utmost ease.” 

Stuart Ross furnished the accompaniments for the singer. 

S. K. 


Minette ‘Hirst Musicale 


Minette Hirst, American composer and art patroness, 
entertained a large number of professional friends with a 
musicale and reception at her home, 375 Park avenue, on 
Saturday afternoon, February 18. The spacious reception 
room was filled to capacity. 

Oscar Nicastro, cellist, opened the program with a group 
of three solos comprising : “Orientale,” Cui; “Le Cygne,” 
Saint-Saens, and “Spinning Wheel,” by Popper. Following 


SUMMY’S CORNER | 


Two NEW Songs that breathe forth the very essence of 
poetry; an ecstatic expression of emotion and appreciation 
of beauty. 


SEA BREATH, - - - - Pr. $.30 
BLUE ARE HER EYES, Pr. .50 


By JOSEPH W. CLOKEY 
Both songs are for medium voice and because they are writ 
ten with spontaneous enthusiasm are bound to create 
enthusiasm, 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., Publishers 
429 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
EASTERN AGENCY: HAROLD FLAMMER, inc. 
67 West 45th Street New York City 
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this, Mme. Georghette Le Blanc Maeterlinck had the floor 
during the rest of the afternoon, devoting the first part 
of her program to the reading of poems, and closing with 
a group of vocal number. Mme. Maeterlinck possesses 
unusual charm and personality. Her readings and vocal 
work revealed her as a sincere artist and one whose esthetic 
and finished work is of an appealing nature, materially 
enhanced in the intimate and refined surroundings of Mrs. 
Hirst’s home. 

An, elaborate luncheon was served after the musicale. 
The afternoon was made so unusually pleasant by the 
charming hostess that the guests showed reluctance to 
depart, 


NEW HAVEN SYMPHONY 
GIVES BRILLIANT CONCERT 





Bruce Simonds, Pianist, the Soloist—Heifetz Plays to 
Capacity House—Garrison and Werrenrath in Joint 
Concert—Grace Walker Nichols and Arthur 
Whiting Delight 


New Haven, Conn., January 29, 1922.—The choicest event 
in musical circles occurred at Woolsey Hall on January 24, 
when the New Haven Symphony Orchestra gave the second 
concert of its twenty-cighth season. This body of seventy- 
two skilled musicians has the distinction of being the only 
professional orchestra in this country that is supported by 
a university, Yale paying all the deficit at the end of each 
year. David Stanley Smith, conductor, gave a brilliant 
reading of the various selections. The Saint-Saéns sym- 
phony in C mimor was superbly read, its beauty being en- 
hanced by the Newberry organ, with Harry B. Jepson at 
the console and Hope L. Baumgartner and H. Frank Boy- 
zan at the piano. 

Bruce Simonds played the Beethoven G major concerto, 
His technic is brilliant, clear and delicate. The accompani- 
ment given by the orchestra was splendid. 

Heiretz Prays to A Capacity House. 

The second concert of the Woolsey Hall series, under 
the auspices of the Yale School of Music, was given by 
Jascha Heifetz, on January 3, in Woolsey Hall. It was 
his second appearance in New Haven and his wonderfully 
artistic playing held the large audience spell-bound, obliging 
him to respond to many recalls, He was ably supported at 
the piano by Samuel Chotzinoff, who played without manu- 
script, thus adding a certain freedom to the finished per- 
formance. 

GARRISON AND WERRENRATH IN Joint CONCERT. 

Mabel Garrison and Reinald Werrenrath offered the third 
concert of the Woolsey Hall series on January 13, when 
they were greeted by a large and representative audience. 
The coloratura singing of Mabel Garrison was exceptionally 
fine, all her songs being imbued with delicacy and purity 
of tone. Mr. Werrenrath showed excellent command of 
his remarkable voice by singing above the cold with which 
he was afflicted. Few vocalists could have accomplished the 
finished results under similar conditions. He was encored 
frequently and responded several times despite his handicap. 
New Haveners were proud to greet him for the fact that 
his maternal forbears were the founders and residents of 
Milford, Conn. 

Artaur Wuittnc’s Concert. 

Arthur Whiting give a program of piano music at Sprague 
Hall on January 16. His playing was finished and artistic 
and he particularly excelled in the Debussy numbers. 

Sr. Amsprose Music CLus Orrers Fine “Reciprocity 

Day” Prockam. 

On January 11, at Hotel Taft, the St. Ambrose Music 
Club gave a “Reciprocity Day” program, presented by 
Emily Rosevelt Chadderton, soprano; Minnie Castle Sco- 
field, contralto: Edith Barton Atkin, at the piano—all from 
the Schubert Study Club of Stamford, Conn. The artists 
rendered their varied numbers in a finished and artistic 
manner and were accorded frequent and hearty applause. 
They were very gracious in giving encores. Miss Atkin 
gave fine support with her accompaniments. 

Hakry B. Jerson Becins Free Orcan RecitAts. 

On Sunday, January 22, Prof. Harry B. Jepson gave his 
first free recital on the Newberry organ in Woolsey Hall 
before an interested audience. These will continue on suc- 
cessive Sunday afternoons, and they bid fair to be the 
musical attraction for the day. 

Recitats Given By Grace WALKER NICHOLS. 

New Haven’s well known contralto, Grace Walker 
Nichols, recently gave two recitals—one before the Schu; 
bert Study Club in Stamford and another before the 
Woman's Club of Washington, Conn. Her programs con- 
sisted of groups of Italian, French and English songs, be- 
sides a group of old Christmas carols which she prefaced 
w th a few explanatory remarks. Antoinette Brett Farnham, 
pianist and composer of New Haven, was at the piano, 
playing without manuscript, thus adding much to the artistic 
ensemble. The Stamford Advocate spoke of this recital as 
“one of the most artistic of the season,” stating that “Grace 
Walker Nichols disclosed the warmth and beauty of her 
voice, even throughout its entire range, and the artistic 
finesse of her singing.’ G. S. B. 


February 23, 1922 





NEW YORK CONCERTS | 


Thursday, February 23 





Philharmonic Orchestra, evening............ Carnegie Hall 

Amy Grant, opera recital, morning.......... Aeolian Hall 

Ethel Leginska and Hans Kindler, evening....Aeolian Hall 

Marie Novello, piano recital, evening............ Town Hall 
Friday, February 24 

Philharmonic Orchestra, afternoon.......... Carnegie Hall 

Marguerite White, recital, evening...... Carnegie Hall 


Symphonic Ensemble of New York, afternoon. .Aeolian Hall 
Saturday, February 25 


Henri Duval, violin recital, evening........ Carnegie Hall 
Students of the Institute of Musical Art, eve..Aeolian Hall 
Guy Maier and Lee Pattison, afternoon........ Town Hall 


Gregory Matusewitz, concertina recital, evening. .Town Hall 
Sunday, February 26 

Philbarmonic Orchestra, afternoon.......... Carnegie Hall 

Symphony Society of New York, afternoon..Aecolian Hall 

Society of the Friends of Music, afternoon....Town Hall 


Elena Gerhardt, song recital, evening.......... Town Hall 
Monday, February 27 

Miron Poliakin, violin recital, afternoon...... Town Hall 
Tuesday, February 28 

Philadelphia Orchestra, evening............. Carnegie Hall 

Lucy Gates, song recital, afternoon.......... Aeolian Hall 

Mercedes Farry, song recital, evening........ Aeolian Hall 


Philharmonic Orchestra, evening. Metropolitan Opera House 


Chorus and Orchestra Remember Muratore 


Among the many floral tributes which were sent Lucien 
Muratore during his recent illness none pleased him more 
than those received from the chorus and orchestra of the 
Chicago Opera Association. The chorus sent him with the 
flowers a card on which was written, “Dearest Friend: The 
chorus of the Chicago Opera Association sends you its love 
and its most sincere wishes for a speedy recovery. Get 
well soon and come back to us!” The orchestra, under 
the name of his manager, T. I. Raffaelli, sent him some 
beautiful flowers, with a card on which was written, “With 
the best wishes for a speedy recovery and the pleasure to 
see you back again with us. (Signed), The Chicago Opera 
Orchestra.” 

Mr. Muratore, according to the latest report, is doing so 
well that it will not be surprising at all if he would be heard 
at the Manhattan before the close of the Chicago Opera 
Association season at that house on Saturday, February 25. 


Crosby Recital Postponed 
Owing to concert engagements, Phoebe Crosby’s recital 
booked for March 7 at Aeolian Hall has been changed to 
Wednesday afternoon, April 5. 


OBITUARY | 


Dr. Owen Hugh Evans 


Dr. Owen Hugh Evans, of Marysville, Ohio, passed 
away there quietly on February 15, after a lingering illness 
succeeding :. stroke of apoplexy which overcame him last 
October. Had he lived until February 20, he would have 
reached his seventy- -fourth birthday. Born in Anglesley, 
North Wales, in 1848, he came to this country when twenty- 
one years of age and remained here ever since. He was 
one of the large colonv of Welshmen who have become 
prominent in music in America. He studied at Radnor 
and Warren, Ohio, and later in London and in Leipsic; 
was a fellow of the Royal Academy of Music, London, 
and also had doctor's degrees from American institutions. 
He was widely known as a teacher and still more widely 
as a choral conductor. Living in Marysville for nearly 
forty years past, he founded and conducted the Marysville 
Choral Union and also directed choruses in Akron, Chilli- 
cothe, Bellefontaine and several other cities. Dr. Evans 
is survived by his wife and two children, a son and a 
daughter. 


Ada Hughes Kennedy Foster 


Mrs. Kingsbury Foster (Ada Hughes Kennedy Foster) 
passed away last Friday at her home, 66 West Thirty- 
eighth street, after a long illness which she endured to the 
last with the utmost fortitude and cheerfulness. Mrs. 
Foster, a woman of unusual qualities, was popular to the 
highest degree among a very large circle of friends and 
club associates, among whom her delightful social graces 
and her vivacious spirits made her an outstanding figure. 
Her home always was the gathering place for persons prom- 
inent in society and in artistic fields and her receptions had 
an interest and individuality all their own. She will be 
missed sorely by her friends and acquaintances and they 
join sincerely in deep mourning with Kingsbury Foster, the 
well known manager, and with their daughter. 
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THE BEAUFORT 
140 West 57th Street 
Tel. 3053 Circle 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Chicago’s Foremost School of Music and Dramatic Art 
Ninety Artist-Instructors Catalog Mailed Free 


John J. Hattstaedt, President. Karleton Hackett, Adolf Weidig, Heniot Levy, 
Associate Directors. 
KimBatt Hatt, Cricaco, In. 
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WING & SON, 


A musical instrument manufactured in the musical center of America for forty-nine years 


Manufacturers of the 
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Factory and Ofices Ninth Ave., Hudson and {3th Streets, New York 











GLENN DILLARD GUNN 


PIANIST 
CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


BAYLOR COLLEGE CONSERVATORY 


J. G. Hardy, President T. S. Lovette, Dean 
The largest of its kind in the country 
BELTON, TEXAS 
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PIANIST PEDAGOGUE 
DEAN, BAYLOR COLLEGE CONSERVATORY 
BELTON, TEXAS 


HAMILTON MORRIS 


CONDUCTOR Teacher 
Tel. 6935 Lafayette 
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GORDON CAMPBELL 


Vocal Coach—Professional Accompanist 
KIMBALL HALL Harrison 4868 
CHICAGO TILL: ILL. Res. Ravenswood 6996 





Clare Osborne Reed 
ARTIST TEACHER DIRECTOR 
COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Advanced Interpretation for Artist-Students, 
Teachers’ Normal Training. 


509 S, Wabash Ave. Chicago 





LEEFSON-HILLE 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, Inc. 
MAURITS LEEFSON, Pres, Philadelphia, Pa 


GRANBERRY ‘#301 


SUMMER COURSES for Pianists 





NEW YORK AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


163 West 72nd Street, NEW YORK 
Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music. 
Directors: CARL HEIN AND A, FRAEMCKE 
Pianu, Violin, Cello, Harp, Harmony, Composition and Conducting, for Grand 
Opera Singing and Acting 








KANSAS CITY 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SPECIAL SUMMER TERM FOR TEACHERS 
Piano, Voice, Violin, Expression, Dancing 
June 13 to July 16 


Send for Cataivy JOHN A. COWAN, President 








Teachers, 


Courses in Carnegie Hall, New York, throughout the summer, 
Mr. Granberry will direct the University of Georgia Summer 
School of Music, June 26th to August 5th. 


Sight, Touch and Hearing System of 


Instruction 
Hall . ° - New York 
CHARLES 


waco CADMAN 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 


In Recitals of His ag ositions and His Famous 
“Indian usic-Talk.’ 


Address: Care of WHITE- SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING CO., BOSTON 


:DILLING 


HARPIS 
Mgt. HAENSEL & 5 Sa Aeolian nat % 
Personal Address: 315 West 79th St., N. Y¥. 


REUBEN DAVIES 


American Pianist 
Exponent of Modern Music 
MANAGEMENT: HORNER-WITTE, 
3000 Troost Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
Duo-Art Records Steinway Plano 
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55TH YEAR 
A complete School of Music in every branch 
of musical learning. 


A Faculty of International Reputation 
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PREPARATORY, NORMAL, ARTIST and 


MASTER DEPARTMENTS 





(INCORPORATED) 
also 
DRAMATIC ART DANCING 
A COMPLETE SCHOOL OF OPERA CHORUS ORCHESTRA 
For catalogue and information PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 
address Bertua Baur, Directress 
Highland Ave., Bennett Ave., and 


Oak Street, Cincinnati, Ohio department with superior equipment 


Ideal residence 





AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 


Metropolitan College of Music Thirty-Sixth Season 
SPRING TERM OPENS MARCH 13, 1922 


This Institute offers instruction the year round. 
All former students are invited to attend a meet- 
ing on February 24th at 8:15 to organize an 
Alumni Association. 

All branches of music taught by a Faculty of Specialists 


| ow S. CHITTENDEN, Dean J. LAWRENCE ERB, Managing Director 











212 West 59th St. (Central Park West), New York City. Tel. Circle 6329 
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(GRAND AND UPRIGHT) OF PIA NOS” 


Are Everywhere Known As 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 


. FACTORIES : 
Ditmars Avenue and Riker Avenue 
Steinway, Borough of Queens, New York 












The Mason & Hamlin Piano has set a new stand- 
ard of tone and value and has long commanded 
the highest price of any piano in the world. 







War Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 
‘erooms: Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq., W., London 








Principal Warerooms and Factories 
BOSTON 


New York Warerooms, $18 Fifth Avenue 






Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINWAY & SONS 


NICH-&-BACH 


© Ultra-Quality PIANOS 
and PLAYER PIANOS | 


Established 1864 ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE New York City 


SCHOMACKER 


Established 1838 in Philadelhhia —— 
A Leader for 80 Years -=:- Schomacker Piano Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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